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China's imminent resumption of sovereignty over Hong Kong has brought about significant 
social and political changes in the territory. Amidst the turbulence, civil servants in Hong 
Kong play a critical role in maintaining stability. This article focuses on their confidence 
in, and commitment to, the future. The discussion is based on a questionnaire survey of a 
selected sample of senior administrators. The findings reveal a strong sense of uncertainty 
which seems to be related to the possible loss of Hong Kong's autonomy. The confidence 
problem in the civil service is therefore political in nature and cannot be adequately resolved 
by administrative means alone. 


HONG KONG FACING CHINA 
Civil Servants’ Confidence in the Future 


TERRY T. LUI 
University of Hong Kong 


TERRY L. COOPER 
University of Southern California 


As the British Territory of Hong Kong moves closer to the year 1997 
when Chinese sovereignty will be reimposed, the civil service is a crucial 
element in the transition process. The civil service has provided a high 
degree of stability for a dynamic entrepreneurial economy to flourish in 
Hong Kong. Although it is often described by those who reside in the 
territory as “a small place,” approximately 1,000 square kilometers in 
area, with a population of 5.74 million (Hong Kong Government Infor- 
mation Services, 1989, p. 330), Hong Kong is one of the world’s leading 
trading economies (p. 54). Its continued prosperity, and its ability to 
function as a world trade center in the years leading up to and following 


AUTHORS’ NOTE: Research for this article was conducted during the academic year 
1988-1989 while the second author served as a Fulbright Professor at the Chinese University 
of Hong Kong in the Department of Government and Public Administration. 
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1997, are largely dependent on its social and political stability. Thus the 
values and perception of public administrators during this transitional 
period are of importance in assessing the potential for Hong Kong’s 
continued stability and prosperity. 

In this article, the values and attitudes of senior civil servants in Hong 
Kong were examined with a view to determining whether they conform: 
to the expectations of the British and Chinese authorities who will manage; ` 
the transition in 1997. In particular, we sought to discover whether senieg 
civil servants have confidence in the future of Hong Kong and therefore 
are likely to be committed to continue serving the territory after 1997. To- 
accomplish this purpose, we employed survey research using a selected - 
sample of senior public administrators to whom written questionnaires ` 
were administered. It is important to point out that the research was ` 
conducted from March to May 1989, prior to the events in Tian An Men 
Square on June 4. The Chinese government’s suppression of the pro- | 
democracy movement has had a profound impact on the level of confi- . 
dence in Hong Kong. Some of the responses to our survey probably would - 
have been intensified had the study been conducted later. The upheavals 
in China in no way invalidate the major findings of this study but have _ 
very likely served to strengthen already existing attitudes, values, and 
beliefs revealed here. l 


THE CIVIL SERVICE AND HONG KONG’S STABILITY 


The civil service has always occupied an important position in the . 
polity of Hong Kong. Political commentators have described Hong Kong 
as an “administrative state” (Harris, 1978) where real political power is 
wielded by the bureaucracy with few checks from within the political _ 
system or interference from outside forces (Lau, 1982; Miners, 1986;- 
Scott, 1989). The prominence of the bureaucracy and the emphasis on 
administrative efficiency have been the hallmarks of British colonial rule: 
elsewhere (Burns, 1957; Lee, 1967). In Hong Kong, however, bureau- 
cratic performance has assumed additional significance in the face of 
China’s resumption of sovereignty. As it happens, the Sino-British nego- 
tiations, commencing in 1982, on the colony’s future, the signing of the 
Joint Declaration’ in 1984 confirming the reversion of the territory’s | 
sovereignty to China in 1997, the drafting of the Basic Law? since 1985, 
and particularly the events in China in 1989 have unleashed a whole chain 
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of reactions from the local population who have hitherto been regarded 
as politically apathetic and passive (Lau, 1982; Lau & Kuan, 1988; 
Miners, 1986). These reactions are principally manifested in two forms. 
One is the ever rising tide of emigration to other countries where personal 
freedom and security will not be threatened.’ The other is the increased 
politicization of the local population, evidenced by the proliferation of 
pressure group activities and the growing readiness on the part of ordinary 
seople to speak up and protest against government actions or decisions 
which they find unacceptable (Cheng, 1989). 

Both of these developments have posed serious threats to the stability 
of Hong Kong. The problem could have been partially alleviated had there 
‘been some form of powerful political institutions which are representative 
of, and answerable to, the local people. Unfortunately, this has been 
precluded, first by British colonial rule, and second by the suspicious 
stance of China toward any democratic reform (Cheng, 1989; Scott, 1989, 
chap. 5). Under the circumstances, it would seem that the key to Hong 
Kong’s stability and prosperity during these transitional years lies in a 
strong, effective, and dedicated civil service. Both Great Britain and China 
recognize this. The Joint Declaration has unequivocally provided for the 
continued employment of all serving civil servants (with the exception of 
expatriates occupying designated senior positions) and maintenance of 
most of the salient features of the present civil service system. These 
provisions have been enshrined in the Draft Basic Law. Senior govern- 
ment officials have also reassured the civil service about their future under 
Chinese rule (Scott, 1988, p. 1). The assumption is that if the morale of 
the civil service can be upheld, the performance of the bureaucracy, and 
hence the government, can be sustained. By projection, the commitment 
of the civil service to the “one country, two systems” concept’ and, by 
implication, to the incoming political authority, must also be secured if 
the Hong Kong government is to guide society through the uncertainties 
and turbulence arising from the transfer of sovereignty. 

This line of reasoning assumes that the continued good performance 
of the civil service and its commitment to the future can be taken for 
granted. It fails to consider whether civil servants in Hong Kong really 
have confidence in the future. The basic problems here are whether civil 
servants’ confidence could be secured simply by assurances of favorable 
career prospects in government after 1997, and, perhaps most important 
of all, whether their values, attitudes, and perceptions are congruent with, 
or at least malleable to, the expectations of the British and Chinese 
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authorities. To address these issues, we needed to look at the question of 
civil servants’ confidence in greater detail. 


THE SURVEY RESEARCH 


A questionnaire was designed around 35 questions focusing on the 
values, attitudes, and behavior of senior civil servants related to the 
transition of Hong Kong from British to Chinese sovereignty. The sample 
for the survey was drawn from current and recent participants in three 
different training and education programs for public administrators in 
Hong Kong. These administrators are at present not among the top 
policymakers in the bureaucratic system. However, they were more 
important for the purposes of our study because they will likely reach the 
apex of the system by 1997, as most of the top policymakers in the 
bureaucracy are expatriates and will be retired by that time. Furthermore, 
these respondents amounted to an influential elite within the civil service. 
First, they were role models.” Their values, beliefs, and conduct were 
useful predictors of the attitudes and behavioral dispositions of the larger 
number of their subordinates (Baumhart, 1961; Brenner & Mollander, 
1977; Schein, 1985; Schmidt & Posner, 1983, 1986). Second, the ongoing 
support of these senior administrators is crucial for the performance of the 
Hong Kong public service. Their key positions of administrative authority 
and leadership make their continued presence critical for sustaining the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the Hong Kong administrative state. 
Furthermore, persons who chose, or were selected, to engage in such 
professional development were more likely to respond to the research 
questions in this study from a thoughtful and knowledgeable perspective 
on their work and, therefore, would be more likely to provide considered 
judgments. Their interest in, and commitment to, high-level professional 
training and development suggests that these particular senior adminis- 
trators are likely to have greater cognitive skill and ability to express their 
ideas on fundamental issues. 

In view of these three characteristics, these senior administrators as- 
sume importance disproportionate to their actual numbers. They were 
selected not because they were typical of the entire public service of Hong 
Kong but because they were atypical in the crucial ways described earlier. 

The questionnaire was administered to three groups in a classroom 
setting and mailed to the previous participants in one training program, 
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the latter group being the largest. Anonymity was assured to all respon- 
dents. In all, 431 questionnaires were distributed and 235 valid responses 
were received. The return rate of 54.5% without any follow-up efforts was 
quite good considering the sensitive nature of the subject and a number 
of specific questions. This rate suggests a relatively high degree of interest 
in the subject of the research as well as high importance of the topics 
covered for the respondents. 

Table 1 summarizes the characteristics of the respondents. As ex- 
pected, the majority (83.5%) of the respondents were at the top ranks of 
the civil service pay scales. This amounts to 6.4% of the approximately 
3,000 civil servants who are at this level of the administrative hierarchy 
(Civil Service Branch, 1988, p. 8). Most of the respondents had consider- 
able professional experience and, therefore, were likely to be in posses- 
sion of substantial knowledge and expertise of great value to the public 
administration of Hong Kong and to this study. With the exception of a 
small minority (15.5%) who indicated that they would be leaving the 
service through normal retirement or expiration of their contracts by 1997, 
the majority of the respondents could, in the normal course of events, be 
expected to continue in the service after the transition of sovereignty. 
Furthermore, the respondents were a heavily indigenous group, with 
81.7% being local Hong Kong people. Thus one could assume that these 
respondents were persons whose basic professional and personal identity 
is Substantially linked to Hong Kong. 


FINDINGS 


In our survey, the confidence of the respondents about the future was 
gauged in terms of four factors: (a) their faith in the workability of the 
“one country, two systems” concept; (b) their faith in China in implement- 
ing the provisions of the Sino-British Joint Declaration; (c) their belief in 
the Basic Law as an adequate safeguard for Hong Kong’s future; and 
(d) their willingness to stay in Hong Kong and continue to work in the 
government after 1997.° 

The respondents’ views on these factors are summarized in Tables 2 
through 5. What emerged from these statistics 1s that the majority of the 
respondents are lacking in confidence about the future. Although there 
was only a marginal majority of respondents who were clearly skeptical of 
the practicability of the “one country, two systems” concept (see Table 2), 
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TABLE 1 
Distribution of Respondents, by Salary Level, 
Length of Service, Age, and Terms of Appointment 


Salary level 
Directorate pay scaie 
Master pay scale, point 48 or above 


Disciplined services pay scale (officer),* 
point 32 or above 
Master pay scale, point 47, and 


disciplined services pay scale (officer),” 


point 31 or below 


Length of service in government 
Over 20 years 
11-20 years 
5-10 years 
Under 5 years 


Age 
Over 45 years 
30-45 years 
Under 30 years 


Terms of appointment 
Category 1 
Local 
Expatriate 


Category 2 
Permanent and pensionable terms 
Agreement terms 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Number of 


Respondents Percentage 


95 


233 


31.6 
41.1 


10.8 


16.5 


100 


46.4 
37.9 
12.8 

3.0 


100.1” 


39:5 
56.2 
4.3 


100 


81.7 


18.3 


100 


87.6 


12.4 


100 


83.5 





a. The unified disciplined services pay scale (officer) became defunct on Apri! 1, 1988 and 
was replaced by two separate pay scales for different categories of disciplined services 
personnel. However, due to constraints of space in the questionnaire, the unified scale was 
used and respondents were asked to indicate their salary level disregarding the newly 
introduced pay scales. This arrangement sufficed for determining the relative position of the 


respondents on the government hierarchy. 


b. The variation in the percentage here is a function of the rounding up or down of decimal 


points in individual categories. 
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TABLE 2 
Respondents’ Views on the “One Country, Two Systems” Concept 


Response to Statement “The ‘one country, 


two systems’ concept is not practicable” Number Percentage 
Strongly agree 10 4.5 

H 43.5 
Agree 87 39.0 ~ 
Neutral/no opinion 45 20.2 
Disagree 70 31.4 — 

H 36.3 
Strongly disagree 11 4.9 

Total . 223 100 


the fact that these are senior civil servants considered vital for a smooth 
transfer of the territory’s sovereignty is sufficient evidence that the civil 
service may not be as firm in its support of this key concept as the British 
and Chinese authorities have hoped. In addition, the rather high proportion 
of those respondents who chose to remain neutral or express no opinion 
might signify a “wait and see” attitude, or a sense of uncertainty about 
whether the concept will work. It appears that both Great Britain and 
China have still to convince the civil servants of the practicability of the 
“one country, two systems” concept and secure their wholehearted sup- 
port for its realization. 

Statistical analysis of our survey findings revealed a positive correla- 
tion between the respondents’ views on the practicability of “one country, 
two systems” and their views on China’s trustworthiness in implementing 
the Joint Declaration (r = .398). The widespread trust in China among the 
upper ranks of the civil service essential for an effective transfer of 
sovereignty appears to be lacking (see Table 3). Once again, the large 
number of those expressing neutrality or no opinion suggests an attitude 
of tentativeness subject to future events. Furthermore, it seems reasonable 
to conjecture that since the violent events in China following this survey, 
many of these civil servants will have joined the ranks of those who do 
not trust China to faithfully carry out its obligations under the Joint 
Declaration.’ 

In view of this basic distrust of ‘China, it is hardly surprising that a 
significant majority of respondents doubted that the Basic Law would be 
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TABLE 3 
Respondents’ Views on China 


Response to Statement “China will faithfully implement 


the provisions of the Sino-British Joint Declaration” Number Percentage 
Strongly agree 13 6.2 5 

L 31.4 
Agree 53 25.2 
Neutral/no opinion 56 26.7 
Disagree 68 32.4 

+ 41.9 
Strongly disagree 20 9.5 

Total 210 100 


an effective safeguard for Hong Kong’s future (see Table 4). It appears 
that for most of the respondents, the Basic Law cannot serve to insulate 
Hong Kong from undue Chinese interference. Indeed, an overwhelming 
majority (93.5%) of the respondents supported the view that “Hong 
Kong’s autonomy must be maintained after 1997.” The strength of feel- 
ings expressed indicates that the “autonomy” factor may be one of the 
keys to their confidence in the future. At the same time, autonomy is linked 
to democracy, in that those respondents who favored autonomy also 
believed that its maintenance requires the establishment of a democratic 
political system in Hong Kong." Unfortunately, this same group perceived 
the Basic Law as “antidemocratic.” Given the correlation among these 
various sets of beliefs, the respondents’ negative view toward the Basic 
Law was to be expected. 

The most disturbing aspect of our survey findings, however, was that 
a Significant majority of the respondents expressed an unwillingness to 
continue serving in Hong Kong after 1997 (see Table 5). That almost one 
fifth of the total (19.5%) already possess a foreign passport was not 
alarming in itself, considering that 18.3% of the respondents were expa- 
triate civil servants. But the “quit tendency”! among those who do not 
yet have foreign passports, coupled with the fact that there was a relatively 
high proportion (almost one third) of “undecided” cases, is clearly worri- 
some. The potential loss of human resources in the civil service has been 
confirmed by other recent survey research (Scott, 1988; South China 
Morning Post, June 23, 1989). In the past, the government tried to play 
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TABLE 4 
Respondents’ Views on the Basic Law 


Response to Statement “The Basic Law is ultimately 
insignificant because Hong Kong’s future depends 


entirely on the goodwill of China” Number Percentage 
Strongly agree 67 28.6 
L 71.4 
Agree 100 42.8 
Neutral/no opinion 15 6.4 
Disagree 48 20.5 
H 22.2 
Strongly disagree 4 1.7 
Total 234 100 
TABLE 5 


Respondents’ Quit Tendency 


Yes No Undecided 
Number Number Number 
indicator (Percentage) (Percentage) (Percentage) 
Possession of foreign passports 45 (19.5) 186 (80.5) na 
Intention to obtain foreign 
passports before 1997° 99 (52.4) 35 (18.5) S5 (29.1) 
Intention to stay in Hong Kong 
after 1997° 85 (36.5) 79 (34) 69 (29.6) 
Intention to stay in the civil 
service after 1997° 72 (44.7 19 (11.8) 45 (28) 


a. In answering this question, respondents were asked to assume that they had the means to 
obtain foreign passports. 

b. In answering this question, respondents were asked to assume that they had the option to 
leave Hong Kong before 1997. 

c. Only those respondents who had expressed an intention to stay in Hong Kong after 1997, 
or were undecided about their plans in this respect, were asked to answer this question. Of 
the 161 respondents to this question, 25 (15.5%) indicated that they would be retired, or that 
their agreement with the Hong Kong government would expire by 1997; hence this category 
of respondents was omitted from the table. 


down the problem by arguing that people were leaving the territory for a 
variety of reasons and that there was a good chance they would return 
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once they had secured foreign passports abroad. Our evidence here 
suggests otherwise. As many as 82% of the respondents agreed with the 
statement that uncertainty about the political future of Hong Kong ts a 
crucial factor influencing their decisions or plans about their own futures. 
Furthermore, after the June 4 incident in China, the Hong Kong govern- 
ment appears to have adopted a more open stance toward the confidence 
crisis. Early in 1990, a senior government official formally admitted that 
not a single civil servant who left the territory to obtain a second passport 
overseas during the past few years had returned to the service (South 
China Morning Post, January 30, 1990). 

The relationship between the “brain drain” problem in the civil service 
and the broader political environment was reinforced by the pattern of 
responses to another question in the questionnaire, in which respondents 
were asked to assess how the transfer of Hong Kong’s sovereignty to 
China would affect them as civil servants. A statistically significant 
majority of 59.2% expressed concern that “changes in political leadership 
will have ripple effects on the civil service” and that “there may be 
different ways of doing things which I may not find acceptable.” Only 
17.9% believed that there will not be any significant changes because the 
civil service will continue to function as before, while 19.3% thought that 
they could not work under a communist regime and would quit the civil 
service if they had the opportunity. Furthermore, the relative level of 
anxiety over the impact of 1997 on their own prospects was positively 
related to the participants’ inclination to stay behind or quit after 1997. 

In short, there was a pervading sense of uncertainty about the future 
which may drive significant numbers of senior civil servants away from 
the territory. The stability and continuity of the civil service cannot 
therefore be taken for granted. This is a problem that both Great Britain 
and China have to tackle. 


CONCLUSION 


An analysis of the responses from this group of senior civil servants 
indicated that most of the respondents were generally not as confident 
about the territory’s future as the British and Chinese authorities might 
have expected. There was also a strong sense of uncertainty about their 
own prospects after 1997. Beyond responses to the specific items in the 
questionnaire, there were several correlations among them which yielded 
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important insights. First, there were correlations between belief in the 
practicability of the “one country, two systems” concept and three other 
variables. This belief was positively correlated with (a) belief that China 
will faithfully implement the provisions of the Joint Declaration (r = .398), 
(b) confidence in the utility of the Basic Law (r = .429), and (c) satisfaction 
with the specific content of the latest draft of the Basic Law (r = .339). It 
was negatively correlated with the quit tendency index (r = —.386). 

Consequently, those who believed that the “one country, two systems” 
concept is workable tended to trust China to abide by the terms of the Joint 
Declaration, demonstrated greater confidence in the utility of the Basic 
Law, were less dissatisfied with the content of the latest draft of the Basic 
Law, and were less inclined to leave the territory. Conversely, respondents 
who doubted the practicability of the concept did not have much faith in 
China in implementing the Joint Declaration, were skeptical of the utility 
of the Basic Law, were unhappy about the degree of democracy allowed 
for in the latest draft of the Basic Law, and were more likely to join the 
“brain drain.” The respondents were about evenly divided between these 
two general perspectives. 

It appears that the principal difference between respondents who held 
a positive view of the future and those who did not lay in their faith (or 
lack of it) in China. This difference in respondents’ perception of China 
was not explicable in terms of variation in their age, length of service, 
salary level, or terms of appointment in the government. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from this observation. First, the sense 
of uncertainty, or downright lack of confidence, in the future of Hong 
Kong is by no means peculiar to one identifiable group of civil servants. 
- The confidence problem seems to affect different levels and categories of 
civil servants in this selected range, to the extent that no solution can be 
very precisely targeted. 

Second, the absence of any significant factors to explain the difference 
between these two groups of respondents leaves us with the conclusion 
that the difference in the respondents’ perceptions of China must be 
explained in terms of the broader sociopolitical environment in which they 
function as individuals. If factors related to their civil service employment 
cannot satisfactorily account for their difference in perception, one must 
seek to explain such a difference by reference to the respondents’ personal 
backgrounds, social contacts, level of political awareness, exposure to 
China, and other aspects of their experience. The confidence problem is, 
therefore, societal rather than organizational in nature. For the British and 
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Chinese authorities to simply reassure the civil service about the future, 
or to guarantee their employment benefits and rights, would seem to be 
missing the fundamental point. 

In the final analysis, the uncertainty about the future seems to be related 
to the possible loss of autonomy. Indeed, the public service in the territory 
has been given considerable autonomy under the loose and generally 
benign hand of Great Britain. In the absence of party politics in Hong 
Kong and with the latitude of discretion generally granted by the British, 
the public bureaucracy has evolved into a technically competent profes- 
sional corps which has enjoyed more autonomy than most of its counter- 
parts elsewhere in the world. Thus the spectre of political control by a 
government that has been heavily dominated by a single authoritarian 
political party—the Chinese communist party—represents a potentially 
radical limitation in the autonomy of the civil service unless the autonomy 
of Hong Kong can be guaranteed. In the aftermath of the Tian An Men 
massacre, China appears to be more intent on tightening its grip on Hong 
Kong. This development would likely aggravate the confidence problem 
within the civil service. 

The loss of confidence in Hong Kong as a relatively free and stable 
political and economic system has been cited elsewhere as of mounting 
concern (South China Morning Post, July 4, 1989). The crisis has only 
deepened after the events in China in June 1989. It seems clear that the 
policy implications of our findings are that simply offering reassurances, 
higher salaries, promotion opportunities, or other employment benefits is 
not likely to solve the fundamental problem. The likely loss of a significant 
number of Hong Kong’s best senior civil servants is strongly linked to the 
political process. Unless they find greater confidence in the political future 
of the territory, these valuable members of Hong Kong society are not 
likely to remain. Considering the “role model” theory presented earlier, 
the attitudes of senior civil servants are likely to have profound effects on 
their subordinates. Their departure would therefore seriously undermine 
the morale and commitment of the entire civil service. If this happens, the 
stability and prosperity of Hong Kong will be in jeopardy. 


NOTES 


1. See A Draft Agreement Between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the People’s Republic of China on the 
Future of Hong Kong (1984), which provided that Hong Kong would become a special 
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administrative region exercising “a high degree of autonomy” under Chinese sovereign rule 
after 1997. The Joint Declaration was formally ratified by Great Britain and China in 
December 1985. 

2. The Basic Law is the formal constitutional document governing the operation of the 
post-1997 Hong Kong Special Administrative Region. It was drafted by a China-appointed 
committee comprising a majority of Chinese drafters and some Hong Kong representatives. 
The drafting work began in 1985 and the Committee subsequently publicized two drafts of 
the Basic Law for public consultation (see The Draft Basic Law of the Hong Kong Special 
Administrative Region of the People’s Republic of China (for Solicitation of Opinions), 1988; 
The Basic Law of the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region of the People’s Republic of 
China (Draft), 1989). The final version of the Basic Law was passed at the Chinese National 
People’s Congress in March 1990. 

3. In 1988, an estimated 45,000 individuals, many of them young, well-educated 
professionals, left the territory for countries abroad (see Hong Kong Government, 1988- 
1989, p. 38). The figure was expected to soar to 50,000 or even higher by 1990 (South China 
Morning Post, June 21, 1989). 

4, The concept is provided for in the Sino-British Joint Declaration. It is intended to be 
an innovative solution to the problem of maintaining Hong Kong’s relative autonomy under 
Chinese sovereignty. On one hand, it provides the basis for China to resume sovereignty 
over the territory, while, on the other, it insures the continuity of the present system and 
life-style in Hong Kong which most people, including its residents and foreign investors, 
find palatable and would not want to see changed. It also provides safeguards against the 
application of socialist principles to Hong Kong which many would regard as representing 
a serious threat to the economic prosperity and socia! stability of the territory. 

5. Asubstantial body of research indicates that those higher in the ranks of organizations 
tend to be the norm setters and opinion leaders for those below and, consequently, tend to 
exercise strong influence on the conduct of their subordinates. For example, Schmidt and 
Posner (1986), in a survey of over 800 federal managers in the United States, found that 
“how senior level administrators behave is important because this sends signals to others in 
the organization about what is acceptable behavior and what is not acceptable” (p. 452). 
They noted that “What is the boss doing?” was the “significant bel! weather [sic]” ina number 
of other studies, such as Baumhart (1961) and Brenner and Mollander (1977), cited by 
Schmidt and Posner (1983) in their earlier study of private sector managers. This power of 
superiors to shape the values and conduct of subordinates is strongly supported by recent 
research on the culture of organizations, such as Schein's (1985) work on organizational 
leaders as transmitters and embedders of an organizational culture. 

6. Statistical analysis of the data obtained in this survey research was conducted using 
SPSS. Beyond the computation of frequencies, percentages and mean scores, Pearson correla- 
tion coefficients, and chi-square tests of significance were calculated where appropriate. 

7. Hiluminating for better understanding the reasons for the lack of trust in China in its 
implementation of the Joint Declaration were the responses to a question asking the 
respondents whether they “foresee a conflict between Hong Kong people’s interests and the 
interests of China after 1997.” The responses were strongly in the affirmative (78.7%) with 
5.1% replying negatively and 16.2% expressing neutrality or no opinion. In general, 
respondents expressed ‘concern about the incompatibility between China (as a socialist 
country) and Hong Kong (asa capitalist society), the likelihood that China would fail to heed 
Hong Kong people’s wishes for freedom and democracy, and the danger that China might 
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interfere with Hong Kong society in order to preserve her own national interests. An 
additional factor which may have exacerbated the lack of trust in China was a similar distrust 
of the British government to protect the interests of Hong Kong. When asked whether 
“Britain has fulfilled its obligations to Hong Kong,” 81% believed it has not, only 7% 
believed it has, and 11% were neutral. Consequently, confronted with an untrustworthy 
China, these senior civi] servants would appear to have little reason to look to their present 
colonial masters to act on their behalf in assuring compliance with the Joint Declaration 
sufficient to bolster their confidence in the future. 

8. In response to the statement “A democratic political system is necessary to maintain 
Hong Kong’s autonomy after 1997,” 70.3% of the respondents expressed agreement, 11.8% 
expressed disagrcement, and 17.9% were neutral or had no opinion. There was a significant 
positive correlation (r = .17) between those who agreed with the statement and those who 
thought Hong Kong’s autonomy must be maintained after 1997. 

9. In response to the statement “The latest draft of the Basic Law is antidemocratic,” 
46.4% of the respondents expressed agreement, 26.6% disagreed, and 27.1% were neutral 
or had no opinion. There was a significant positive correlation (r = .25) between those who 
thought that the Draft Basic Law is antidemocratic and those who believed that Hong Kong 
needs a democratic political system to maintain its autonomy. 

10. The “quit tendency” index was composed of responses to five questions in the 
questionnaire which were designed to measure respondents’ inclination to stay behind or 
quit after 1997. The first four questions are found in Table 5. The fifth question was “Is 
uncertainty about the political future of Hong Kong a crucial factor influencing your 
decisions and plans about your own future?” Respondents were asked to respond either yes 
or no. 
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The related fields of political science, public administration, and policy analysis sorely need 
a standard for evaluating the outcomes, management Structures, and processes, programs, 
and policies. The appropriate standard for evaluation is the much-maligned and often 
forgotten concept of the public interest. We can assess the public interest by projecting and 
evaluating consequences in terms of agreed-upon values—values our common sense tells 
us rank highly in measuring the quality of people’s lives. The agreed-upon consequences and 
the sometimes competing values must then be weighed in a structured and reasoned 
argument. 


CONCEPTUAL NOTES ON 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST FOR 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
AND POLICY ANALYSTS 


NORTON E. LONG 


Public administration and political science have paid a heavy price for 
banishing self-conscious and critical evaluation as a central concern. The 
continuing acceptance of Simon’s (1959) logical positivism has been 
costly. No discipline can really avoid evaluation. It must discriminate the 
important from the trivial and success from failure. If evaluations are 
made without publicly acknowledged and defended standards of judg- 
ment, evaluation becomes a matter of fad, fashion, and caprice. It has no 
possibility of an ongoing career of improvement by the conscious test of 
the results of standards in use. Standards are tools of thought and, like all 
tools, their effectiveness for human purposes is demonstrable in use. Like 
all tools, they are capable of improvement as use shows the need and the 
way, and with their improvement, they permit the improvement of the very 
purposes which they were designed to evaluate. 

Evaluation, the determination of what Is important, provides direction 
to both policy and research. By arriving at some consensus, a moving one, 
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we agree on what is important both for policy and research and the latter 
becomes a more purposive, disciplined, cooperative endeavor as opposed 
to a matter of fad, fashion, and funding. For public administration and 
political science, the appropriate standard of evaluation would appear to 
be the public interest. This is the term in the language, in common 
discourse, and, despite their efforts to banish it, scholars find they cannot 
escape using it. It is one that we all come back to when we appraise public 
action. 

The public interest is not some Platonic essence to be cognized nor 
some resultant of an appropriate procedure or aggregation of special 
interests. It is rather the recognition that, in Dewey’s (1927) sense, publics 
do come into being as the result of interactions among private parties. 
Such interactions create consequences and these, in turn, give rise to a 
public with a shared interest in controlling those consequences. To control 
those consequences, the public establishes officials and institutions and, 
in doing so, Dewey said, gives rise to the state. He might have said, though 
it goes without saying, the public interest as well. 

Dewey used the example of the private exaction of justice which leads 
to a blood feud. The feud then results in violence spilling over and 
affecting third parties, who respond by setting up officials and institutions 
to substitute public for private justice. In this, Dewey saw the rise of the 
state and he used this example to show why beginning with consequences 
is more fruitful than a search for origins. One can see the sequence which 
Dewey had in mind in the rise of a public concerned with air pollution, 
which then became increasingly aware of the harmful effects of transac- 
tions among private parties and finally supported the establishment of the 
Environmental Protection Agency. At this level of analysis, the public 
interest is a matter of fact as well as of value. Consequences of private 
parties’ actions create a public as that public discovers its shared concern 
with their effects and the need for their control. The public’s shared 
concern with consequences is a public interest. Questions may arise as to 
whether the consequences are sufficiently important, their effects so 
severe, the affected public so extensive as to justify control. Is the subject 
appropriately a matter of public interest or should it properly remain in 
the private domain? The courts have wrestled with the distinction in 
considering when and what businesses may be considered to be “affected 
with a public interest.” 

The officials set up by the public to take action to control consequences 
that are a matter of public concern will try to frame policies to achieve the 
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desired result. Ostensibly, these policies are directed toward furthering the 
public interest in the control of the consequences; that is their mission. 
However, we are not entitled to assume that even if officials honestly 
believe that they have directed their policies to serve the public interest, 
they have, in fact, done so. They may well be mistaken. It is always ap- 
propriate to ask, no matter how legitimate the source and how great its 
authority, whether, in fact, a particular policy is in the public interest. The 
role of the critic is to develop and apply criteria to teşt thé validity of the 
claim that a policy really serves the public interest. Official interests, the 
interest of the political executive, can be partia}’ and self-serving rather 
than truly addressed to the public interest. THough they rarely do so, 
policy-forming institutions need to internalize the capacity for an objec- 
tive critical role in the appraisal of their policies. From time to time, 
presidents ask themselves what will be the judgment of history on their 
policies, but this is far from the institutionalization of an ongoing ef- 
fort to develop critical standards of policy evaluation. Schools of public 
administration like the Jaw schools could play a valuable role in devel- 
oping standards for the appraisal of policies and giving appropriate 
descriptive content to the public interest in the varied areas that policy 
must address. 

It is now over 50 years since Herring (1936) wrote Public Administra- 
tion and the Public Interest and the subject largely remains where he left 
it. Herring was concerned with the changeover from the night watchman 
State of laissez-faire to the positive state of the New Deal with its 
efflorescence of agencies and programs. He felt there was a need for some 
regulative principle to take the place of the market in shaping the activities 

~in the public sector to the common good. That principle in common 
discourse could only be the public interest. Herring examined a large 
number of varied cases in bureaus of government department and a 
number of regulatory agencies. He found a variety of factors that, in his 
judgment, impeded the realization of the public interest: inadequate 
representation of relevant interests, corruption, lack of expertise, lack of 
coordination, and others. But while he found factors that could plausibly 
be argued to hinder the realization of the public interest, he found no 
mechanism that would insure it. He hoped that such a structure might 
emerge, as it seemed essential for the well-being of the positive demo- 
cratic state. Herring felt that standards giving content to the term public 
interest would have been of great help to administrators in the exercise of } 
their vastly growing discretion, but neither legislatures nor courts seemed 
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willing or capable of giving the term much in the way of directive content. 
In fact, at times, Herring seemed to feel that any intersubjectively agreed 
content was impossible. At one point, he said, “The fact remains that 
representing the public interest is a matter of individual judgement. No 
objective standard is possible.” 

Those of us who sought to discover an administrative structure that 
would produce the public interest would have done well to have heeded 


the words of Dewey (1927) with respect to theories of the state: 


The wrong place to look, as we saw, is in the realm of alleged causal agency, 
of authorship, of forces which are supposed to produce a state by an intrinsic 
vis genetrix. ... [When we seek the origin in such sources,} we shall then 
be driven, unless we have recourse to mysticism, to decide that the public 
is born in a myth and is sustained by superstition. (p. 37) 


In 1960, Schubert reviewed the literature on the public interest and 
came to a conclusion that Dewey might have predicted. In his final 
chapter, Schubert wrote: 


It may be difficult for some readers to accept the conclusion that there is 
no public-interest theory worthy of the name and that the concept itself is 
significant primarily as a datum of politics. As such it may at times fulfill 
a ‘hair shirt’ function to borrow Soraui’s felicitous phrase: it may also be 
nothing more than a label attached indiscriminatively to a miscellany of 
particular compromises of the moment. In either case the public interest 
neither adds to nor detracts from the theory and methods presently available 
for analyzing political behavior. (p. 223) 


Schubert may well have been right in his evaluation of the utility of the 
literature he reviewed. Whether public administration or political science 
could do without an evaluatory standard is highly doubtful and lack of 
progress in the disciplines may not be unrelated to the absence of such a 
standard. The natural sciences only appear to escape this necessity by their 
ability to rely on well-developed bodies of theory to provide criteria of 
theoretical relevance and importance as standards of judgment. 

Political science and public administration followed Simon (1959) in 
an uncritical acceptance of logical positivism and its denial of cognitive 
significance-for evaluation, despite the fact that Hume (1888) warned us 
long ago against dichotomizing propositions of fact and value, maintain- 
ing that reason’s only office was to serve as slave to the passions. The 
great name of Weber (1958) was also invoked in support of “value-free 
sciences,” but this may well have been a misreading of Weber, who 
appears to have been arguing against the use of the classroom as a political 
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platform. Through ignoring philosophers like Hume and misreading 
scholars like Weber, a consensus on the inappropriateness of evaluation 
in political science emerged unchallenged. Truman (1951), a respected 
figure in the discipline, went as far as to urge the banishing of the term 
public interest from the subject’s vocabulary. 

Logical positivism, while remaining as a dominant, uncritically ac- 
cepted position in political science, was not left unchallenged in philoso- 
phy. The rise of ordinary language philosophy represented a return to 
actual experience and a recognition that the developed usage of the 
language was not without good grounds and its practice worthy of re- 
spect and study. Flathman (1960) published an essay on the public interest 
as an appropriate part of the normative discourse of politics. He used 
ordinary language philosophy to argue persuasively that the concept 
public interest, far from being cognitively vacuous, could be, and in 
ordinary practice was, given useful practical meaning. Flathman was 
probably right in suggesting that political science, as a discipline desper- 
ately searching for respectability, fastened on a model of “hard science” 
that made impossible demands of the discipline. Long ago, Aristotle (in 
Barker, 1962) said that politics and ethics were practical subjects that were 
only susceptible of that degree of certainty of which the nature of the 
subject admitted, far less than demonstration. Indeed, if politics and ethics 
were subject to demonstration, there would be something to be said for 
the Soviet practice of psychiatry. Political science might well have be- 
come a more useful discipline had it taken medicine rather than physics 
as its model. 

Flathman (1960) treated the public interest as a commendatory expres- 
sion used in the evaluation of public policy. It is like the term “good” 
which, as he pointed out, can be applied to objects as disparate as fountain 
pens and cars. The force of “good” as used in the language constrains the 
reasons that could be given persuasively in justification for the assertion 
that this is a “good” fountain pen or that this is a “good” car. These reasons 
are quite other than what is involved in saying “I prefer chocolate to 
vanilla ice cream.” One is not expected to give a reasoned argument in 
support of such a preference which is quite permissibly idiosyncratic. The 
reasons for evaluating a fountain pen or a car as “good” constitute the 
descriptive meaning of “good” as applied to the object in question. And 
as Flathman observed, what might be considered a “good” car in one year 
would no longer be considered a “good” car some years later, although 
for its time it would have been appropriately considered to be a “good” 
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car. Consumer-testing associations have developed the descriptive mean- 
ing of “good” as applicable to cars and other objects into standards of 
evaluation. While the force of “good” has the same meaning across the 
range of objects to which it is applied, the descriptive meaning of “good” 
has frequently led to the search for a Platonic essence; a like-blind alley 
has bemused the public interest. 

If public interest is a term like “good” that is applied to public policy, 
how is its use justified? What reasons make its application to a particular 
public policy seem persuasive? Flathman argued that a reasoned justifi- 
cation for a public policy as being in the public interest can be made by 
seeing if the policy is susceptible of generalization, determining so far as 
possible the foreseeable consequences of its adoption and evaluating those 
consequences in terms of community values. 

The bottom line is the evaluation of consequences in terms of agreed- 
on values. Generalization is a way of determining whether a policy serves 
the appropriate public. Thus the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development’s program in Richard Lee’s New Haven, which, according 
to Powledge (1970), consumed more money per capita than had ever 
been spent before or would ever be spent since, was a Potemkin village 
masquerading as a national urban policy. Generalization would have 
shown that as a national urban policy it was radically. unaffordable and 
was (absent demonstrable means of replicating its supposedly desirable 
results at vastly reduced costs) in no way justifiable as an experiment 
whose results might have more general value. Generalizability is a test 
that the pork barrel cannot pass. 

Weber (1958), in his essay on politics as a vocation, maintained that 
an objective concern with consequences is an essential part of responsible 
behavior. In a discussion of a proposed policy, Kissinger is reported to 
have said to an objector: “You say you do not know what it will do. Then 
why are you against it?” To which the retort might well have been: I have 
a pill. I do not know what it will do. Why don’t you swallow it? The ability 
to project consequences is essential to the evaluation of policy. The 
projection of consequences requires a theory or theories which explain 
how the intervention strategies embodied in policy are expected to pro- 
duce desired results. We need theory not only to justify our expectation 
of the desired results of policy but possible undesirable side effects of 
policy that properly evaluated may show the costs to be unacceptable. In 
their Uses of History, Neustadt and May (1986) recounted the Cuban 
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missile crisis as a policy success. It provided an excellent example of the 
need to evaluate both intended and potential unintended consequences. 

Securing the removal of the Soviet missiles from Cuba as a policy 
designed to enhance the security of the United States could be regarded 
as clearly serving a public interest. But was it in the public interest? 
According to Neustadt and May, President Kennedy thought there was a 
one in three to a one in two possibility of war and a nuclear exchange. 
This risk was to be run for a change in the strategic balance that only Paul 
Nitze thought to be more than marginal. Neustadt and May said that the 
actors and journalists all considered the Cuban missile crisis a policy 
success. Given the humiliation of the disastrous Bay of Pigs invasion, the 
public satisfaction over Khrushchev having to remove his missiles from 
Cuba left no doubt that for Kennedy, it was a striking and badly needed 
political policy success. But that so appalling a risk should have been 
taken on such slight military grounds argues that the political success was 
achieved at the expense of a responsible concern with the public interest. 

It must be recognized that the interests of officials may diverge from 
the public interest’ The management of Smith Brothers may be eminently 
satisfied with the company’s bottom line but that does not prove the 
therapeutic efficacy of their cough drops. Schools of public administration 
need to do more than “smarten up” officials and prospective officials for 
career success. They need to criticize policies and the structures that lead 
to policies from the standpoint of whether or not those policies serve the 
public interest. Evaluation of the Cuban missile crisis as a policy success 
is evidence of a serious confusion between the political success of the 
responsible officials and the failure of the policy process to responsibly 
serve the public interest. 

In the Cuban missile crisis, policy consequences were more or less 
accurately projected but the evaluation of the possible range of conse- 
quences leaves a great deal to be desired. It is plain to see, and one cannot 
help sympathizing with, the actors’ sense of the political pressure under 
which they labored. Nonetheless, the role of the responsible critic, 
whether filled by a school of public administration or an analyst, is not 
only to insist that the risk run was too unacceptably high to have been in 
the public interest but to explore how the process could have been 
structured to give greater salience to the risks and to diminish the political 
compulsions. One aspect that stands out is the political fate of those who 
opposed the policy. They have gone with little honor even in the academy. 
Postmortems that have at long last begun have concentrated on commu- 
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nication failures and misunderstandings. While these are important topics, 
they have crowded out serious concern for the problem of how to prevent 
political pressure from replacing responsible risk assessment as the main 
factor controlling policy. 

As Flathman (1960) urged, consequences need to be both projected 
and evaluated. He suggested the application of community values as an 
appropriate way to assess consequences. Another and likely quite similar 
device is to use the values that our common sense tells us rank among the 
most important dimensions measuring the quality of people’s lives. On 
any list, among the most important would probably appear life, health, 
security, self-respect, the respect of others, jobs, income, education, 
housing, recreation, and quite possibly a number of others. The rank-order 
of these values may vary at times and places and for different people but 
all would be considered important by most people. The consequences that 
are projected to stem from a policy can be evaluated as they have their 
impact on some or all of these dimensions in the lives of the relevant 
public. The policy will be seen to have consequences that have favorable 
and unfavorable impacts on the critical dimensions of the lives of people 
making up the relevant public. To determine wherein the public interest 
lies, a balance has to be struck among frequently competing values. This 
balance is not subject to conclusive demonstration. Rather, it takes the 
form of a structured argument in which the agreed impacts of policy on 
the critical dimensions of the lives of the relevant public are weighted and 
what Toulmin (in Pitkin, 1967) called “good reasons” are given for 
maintaining that a particular policy serves the public interest. 

The case of air pollution provides a good example of Dewey’s (1927) 
explanation of how a public comes into being, discovers itself, and creates 
officials to control the consequences of the interaction among private 
parties that give rise to the consequences that the public wishes to have 
controlled. It took a long time, with ever-increasing agitation and scien- 
tific research, for a public to come into being that could impel politicians 
to create the Environmental Protection Agency. While that agency might 
seem to have a clear mission in the case of enforcing clean air, the specifics 
ofa policy that would serve the public interest is by no means universally 
apparent and remains a matter of controversy. 

Policy involves not just one but a number of public interests, and they 
conflict. The public has a strong interest in clean air as a matter of health. 
It also has an interest in jobs, utility costs, the cost of automobiles and 
trucks, and freedom of movement. Each one of these values has a public 
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for which it is a matter of major concern. None of the values can be treated 
as inconsequential and all the publics accept in varying degrees the 
importance of the values at issue. Probably no public would openly deny 
the overriding importance of health as a value and yet confronted with 
potential loss of jobs, high utility costs, and great inconvenience, publics 
concerned with these values may be willing to discount the value of health 
or to resist evidence as to’ how severely it is affected. 

The public.interest is clearly not capable of demonstration. But the 
process of weighing the competing values lends itself to reasoned argu- 
ment. As evidence piles up as to the serious nature of the health impact, 
the more embracing public concerned with health and the general accep- 
tance of the superior importance of health drives the discussion toward 
an increasing acceptance of the view that the public interest requires 
acceptance of necessary controls. How long the argument will take for 
the public to discover itself, if it will at all, is shown by the case of Los 
Angeles. The publics that concern themselves with health, employment, 
utilities, trucks, autos, and other interests that would be affected by air 
pollution control are not foreign to each other as so many mutually 
exclusive interests, but they can recognize that, in principle, they belong 
to a political community. Belonging to a political community involves a 
commitment to a politics of persuasion which can only be based, as Dewey 
argued, on the existence of shared values which members create and desire 
to sustain. To the extent the community exists, it has as its very raison 
d’être the quest for the common public interest in controlling conse- 
quences. The search for the public interest involves the public discovering 
itself by the recognition of an appropriate weighing of values and trade- 
offs that will provide a policy that will serve the public interest in the 
attainment of its ends at acceptable cost to community members. 

Herring (1936) saw as a major problem in the emerging New Deal the 
lack of coordination among agencies and programs which he felt threat- 
ened the realization of the overall common good. The problem of coordi- 
nation is that, while often advocated, it is not a good in itself. It is idle to 
coordinate for coordination’s sake. There needs to be a clearly envisioned 
outcome that results from the coordination. One has to start from desired 
consequences and work back to the means of their attainment, which may 
involve coordination of existing agencies or perhaps quite other measures. 
Lack of theory with which to project consequences is a barrier to the effort. 

In a classic essay, Key (1978) deplored the lack of a budgetary theory: 
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The thousands of little decisions made in budgetary agencies grow by ac- 
cretion into formidable budgetary documents which from their sheer mass 
are often apt to overwhelm those with the power of final decision. We need 
to look carefully at the training and working assumptions of these officials 
to the end that the budget may most truly reflect the public interest. (p. 66) 


It would seem that since the budget is the program of the country spelled 
out in dollars, we ought to have some way of evaluating the budget to 
determine whether the programs it contains reflect the public interest. 
However, we lack theoretical capacity to project the consequences of the 
program mix that makes up the budget. Lacking a capacity to project such 
consequences, we are reduced to piece-meal appraisal of particular pro- 
grams and gut reactions that some are too large, too small, or in some way 
out of line. Uncertainty is a major argument for incrementalism, although 
incrementalism may build half-finished bridges and poorly funded pro- 
grams that amount to wasteful tokenism. There is, however, a difference 
between an incrementalism that is genuinely experimental and which 
would further our ability to predict consequences and so their appraisal 
and a merely cautious inching out in the unknown. 

As Wildavsky (1975) pointed out, where we do have theory, as in the 
case of macro-Keynesian fiscal theory, we can predict the consequences 
of budgetary magnitudes and hence are in a position to seriously address 
the public interest in those magnitudes. This is so much the case that he 
said the British treasury is far more interested in the magnitude of the 
budget than in its composition. 

The bottom line of the appraisal of a policy’s being in the public interest 
is its impact on the important dimensions of the lives of the individuals 
who make up the relevant public. Social science, particularly economics, 
has a bad habit of proceeding from abstraction to abstraction without ever 
pushing the inquiry to the observable dimensions of the lives of real 
people. Thus Peterson was content to talk about the good of the city as a 
whole without pressing to see whether the good of the city as a whole 
corresponded to the observable good of the people who make up the city. 
Aristotle’s criticism of Plato is in point: 


It is impossible for the whole of a state to be happy unless most of its parts, 
or all, or at any rate some, are happy. The quality of being happy is not of 
the same order as the quality of being even. The quality of being even may 
exist in a whole without existing in either of its parts, the quality of being 
happy cannot. (in Barker, 1962, p. 54) 
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Herring (1936) believed that objective standards of the public interest 
were unattainable and that the public interest must remain a matter of 
individual judgment: Yet cases that he recounted in his book show that 
this need not be the case. He told how the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, seeking to further the public interest in railway safety, had the Master 
Car Builders Association collaborate with the railways to develop a 
standard for car couplings that would reduce the danger of accidents. 
Herring recounted how the pursuit of safety went on to explore the 
possibility of standards for block signals. He also told how the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration worked with the industry to develop a standard 
for tolerance in the variation of the strength of aspirin. These standards 
are Clearly not just a matter of individual judgment and their test in use 
insures that they are as objective as in the nature of the case they can be. 
These examples illustrate the process by which the descriptive meaning 
of the public interest is worked out in a particular area of public concern. 

Some people are badly put off when Office of Management and Budget 
economists attempt to give a value to people’s lives when attempting to 
evaluate a standard of the public interest in the regulation of hazardous 
occupations, pollution, toxic chemicals, and like threats to human safety. 
Yet given scarce resources, choices have to be made and human life, much 
as we would like it to be, cannot be accorded infinite value. The choice 
for policy is the development, on one hand, of a consciously and consci- 
entiously formed standard for which a reasoned justification can be given, 
or, on the other, the working of the forces of accident, the market, 
individual visibility, and momentary public sentiment. A little girl falls 
down a well, is spotlighted by television, and vast resources are mobilized 
for her rescue; a few whales are ice-bound, become similarly publicized, 
and evoke a similar response. It is probably as well that the public is not 
insensitive to such individual cases, but sensitivity to the publicized 
individual case obscures the immense statistic of unrecognized similar 
cases and our failure to allocate a similar amount of resources to them. 
Clearly, a response to all such unrecognized cases would be unaffordable. 
But by the particular act of charity, we fail to recognize the absence of a 
responsible policy dealing with the greater phenomenon of which the 
highly publicized case was but a part. Some states have felt fiscally 
compelled to limit their expenditures in costly medical procedures and 
this, in turn, has forced victims and their families to go on television and 
use other means to arouse public sympathy for their particular case. A 
standard of public policy to meet the public interest must pass the test of 
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generalizability and that requires meeting the test of affordability. The 
public has a need to discover itself and its public interest and that requires 
an honest confrontation with the scarcity of resources and opportunity 
costs, among which are not only health and income but life itself. Con- 
scious public policy lifts the so-called social choices, in which mortality 
statistics are the workings of the forces of nature or the market, to the level 
of conscious human choice—the realm of moral responsibility. 

Schools of law have a responsibility to assist in criticizing judicial 
decisions and suggesting changes in rules to improve legal practice and 
solve legal problems. Schools of public administration and policy analysis 
should be developing and criticizing standards that give descriptive 
meaning to the public interest in broad areas of public concern. 
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Studies on the sociolinguistic behavior of informal groups find that men largely control 
conversations by speaking longer and more often, interrupting women, and managing the 
topics discussed. This presents major implications for the effectiveness of women in admin- 
istrative decision-making groups. Women administrators may not influence decisions com- 
mensurate with their presence if men control communications. This article assesses the 
gender dynamics of a state interagency task force to determine the prevalence and strength 
of power based on group roles compared to gender roles and to see whether and how women 
assert control in decision conversations. It has consequences for all routine bureaucratic 
policymaking. 


BUT WOMEN PLAY THE GAME TOO 
Communication Control and Influence 
in Administrative Decision Making 


GEORGIA DUERST-LAHTI 
Beloit College 


Two conversational dynamics are especially important for influencing 
policy decision making: controlling the flow of the conversation and 
managing the issues or topics discussed. The former determines how and 
how much is said by any one individual. The latter determines what is and 
is not considered in policy formulation. Both elements shape the policy 
conversation and arguably influence the final decision. Yet, in writing 
about the policy implications of problems surrounding the political rep- 
resentation of women, Sapiro (1981) pointed to gender differences in 
communications styles and the tendency of men to “freeze women out of 
conversations and debates, or simply render their communication ineffec- 
tive” (p. 711). Women then can be at the policymaking table in the role of 
policymaker without having a substantial or direct impact. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: Thanks go to William Gormley for timely and sage advice. 
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Most studies of sociolinguistic behavior have been conducted on 
informal groups which present different conditions than do formally 
constituted groups. Yet these studies strongly confirmed that women are 
disadvantaged in the communication processes of mixed-sex groups (for 
thorough summaries of these studies and cogent extensions of them, see 
Eakins & Eakins, 1978; Henley, 1977; Kramarae, 1981; Sapiro, 1985). 
The studies found that men tend to monopolize conversation time by 
taking more turns of greater duration than women. Men also present more 
verbal challenges; they interrupt and tend to speak over women. But what 
if the same dynamics occur in formally constituted policymaking groups? 
The few assessments attempted, according to Sapiro (1985), from the 
earliest reports (Breckinridge, 1933) to recent times (Vallance, 1979) 
suggest that these dynamics operate. As a result, policy decisions will not 
reflect female contributions commensurate with their presence in the 
process. 

This article explores the extent to which the contributions of women 
in a state administrative decision-making arena are curtailed by gender 
communication dynamics by looking at a case study of one state inter- 
agency task force. Two factors particularly work positively towards 
women’s ability to influence. Because time has passed since Vallance’s 
1979 study, the egalitarian norms of the women’s movement may now be 
better incorporated into practice. Stereotypes have been found to be tied 
more to social roles than gender per se (Eagly & Steffen, 1984), Further- 
more, administrative bodies vest considerable power to positions and 
distinguish hierarchically much more than, say, a legislative committee. 
So, we can anticipate that power based on agency roles would have a better 
chance of neutralizing gender based social power here than most public 
policymaking bodies. 

The task force was unusual for current policymaking bodies in several 
ways. The agency coordinating the effort, the Department of Employee 
Relations (DER), is responsible for the state’s affirmative action program, 
and was then headed by a Black man vociferous in his support of equal 
opportunity.’ The agency’s deputy secretary was a widely respected Black 
woman. Furthermore, about half of the task force’s members were women 
and all of the formal roles in the group were held by women—the chair, 
the DER coordinator, and the staff assistant who served as recorder. As 
such, the task force approximates an ideal future condition in which 
women hold about half of public decision-making positions and can be 
expected to attain many of the high-status formal roles in a policymaking 
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group. In short, the task force presented the best possible conditions for 
studying gender dynamics of ongoing administrative policy in which 
women’s presence in powerful roles is accepted as normal. 

As policies go, this case does not represent a critical public concern, 
so conclusions about women’s contributions are limited to routine policy 
decisions. The task force was charged with making recommendations on 
new standards for employee training proposed by DER, the state’s staff 
agency for personnel. For DER to fulfill its statutory requirements con- 
cerning employee training, other agencies had to meet minimum stan- 
dards and devote resources to training. In the past, each agency deter- 
mined its own employee training program. However, because the task 
force’s work involved issues of agency control and resource allocation, 
analysis of women’s capacity to influence bureaucratic politics is possi- 
ble. And, with the centrality of bureaucratic politics to administrative 
decision making, the case presents insights into gender dynamics which 
occur in routine policies. This micropolitical event may reflect 
macropolitical processes. Most important, if communication dynamics 
curtail women’s influence in an administrative decision-making situation 
with such favorable conditions, their influence is likely to be diminished 
in most policy forums. 

The data for gender communication pattern analysis were drawn from 
tape-recorded meetings of the task force. It met four times in full session 
and twice in subcommittee during Summer 1985. Seven women and 9 
men (N = 16), including the researcher and a member of DER, participated 
in the decision process.’ Eleven state agencies and the state employees’ 
union were represented. The researcher was a participant observer in the 
group and served as the task force reporter.’ The analysis first considers 
gender elements in the task force’s development and processes for evi- 
dence of gender based influence compared to role based influence. Then 
it explores the gender communication dynamics of the task force for 
elements of power behaviors, specifically conversation control through 
verbal challenges and monopolizing the conversation, and for compo- 
nents of persuasion through issue and recommendation development. 


TASK FORCE GENDER POWER DYNAMICS 


Women are generally perceived to have influence in policy-related 
“women’s concerns” (Cook, 1981; Hill, 1982; Leader, 1977). The general 
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topic of the task force examined here, however, was not readily identified 
as a woman’s issue. As discussed elsewhere (Duerst-Lahti, 1987a, 1987b), 
the men involved are not likely to ascribe any specific importance to 
female presence in the decision process although the women probably do. 
Thus the task force also provided a good case to determine if and how the 
female presence matters in policies not directly related to gender. 


GENDER POWER AND CONVERSATIONAL CONTROL 


Power dynamics can be explored through analysis of several nonver- 
bal behaviors. However, this analysis focused on paralinguistic or co- 
verbal behaviors that include how words are spoken and elements of 
language that accompany the words, not the words themselves. Pitch, 
tone, and intensity of speech were not considered here. Verbosity, turn- 
taking, challenges to the speaker, and supportive “umm-hmms” which 
reinforce the speaker are coverbal behaviors that will be considered. These 
coverbal behaviors take on sociolinguistic characteristics when the rules 
of a conversation are affected by elements of culture and society. In this 
case, social rules and roles related to gender. 

Crosby, Jose, and Wong-McCarthy (1981) hypothesized that the asym- 
metrics between men and women’s speech is a mirror reflection of status 
and role differences in society. “While women do most of the work of con- 
versations, men tend to control the flow within conversations” (p. 162). 
In sociolinguistic terms, women provide the support functions by asking 
leading questions and affirming the speaker to keep a conversation mov- 
ing. Although support functions do represent a subtle means of exerting 
social control (Edinger & Patterson, 1983), they do not control directly. 
Men do most of the talking related to the purpose of the conversation, or 
the part of the conversation which leads to direct action and which is most 
valued by society (Eakins & Eakins, 1978). Like traditional stereotypes 
about gender social roles, which reflect the sexual division of labor in 
the family and economy, male conversational work is (assumed to be) 
central, while female work is (assumed to be) secondary in support of 
male efforts. As such, men get the “right of way” at conversational 
intersections; women yield (Sapiro, 1985). Men have greater control of 
the conversation, and with it, more and better opportunity to make their 
points; hence men have greater opportunity to influence policy and more 
power in administrative decision making. 
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Eakins and Eakins (1978) summarized the gender dynamics involved 
in male control of talk and the ways they assert power: 


Not only have men been found to talk much more than women in a mixed 
group, but they attain their greater talkativeness in part by interrupting 
women or answering questions that are not addressed to them. Men have 
been found to interrupt women more often than women interrupt men. 
Many women have a difficult time getting and keeping attention in a group. 
Perhaps because their voices are less powerful they have a harder time 
getting the floor and a harder time keeping it through interruptions. (p. 66) 


Much like Crosby et al. (1981), Henley (1977) argued that status differ- 
entials may better explain the difficulty women face in controlling con- 
versations than does the strength of voice. Henley persuasively developed 
Goffman’s (1967) principle of symmetric relations between status equals 
and asymmetric ones between unequals to argue that the pattern of female 
deference to men in nonverbal behavior reflects asymmetric gender power 
relations. Because men generally are afforded more power based on a 
higher social status and have learned to take and display power, women 
have learned to defer to them as a survival strategy. Male dominance in 
nonverbal communication is one dimension of power. It creates and 
reinforces status references which “play an extremely important and 
complex role in the maintenance of the social order” (Henley, 1977, p. 5). 
So, female submission in nonverbal communication helps maintain a 
social order of male dominance although it may be a useful survival 
strategy and is rational for women’s effectiveness in organizations. 

Several reasons make reliance on gender-expected strategies rational 
even though they may detract from the amount of credit given toa woman, 
thereby further undermining her credibility and influence in decision 
processes. First, women using traditional female tactics may be effective 
because others expect and reward those behaviors. Costs, such as being 
liked less and regarded as less competent and qualified than counterparts, 
are incurred in using messages of the opposite sex (Falbo, Hazen, & 
Linimon, 1982). Wilson and Gallois (1985) found that female subjects 
were rated as more assertive when the messages were deemed “gender 
appropriate.” Women encounter sanctions when they break stereotypes 
and are rewarded with greater attributions of competence and assertive- 
ness when they meet gender expectations; it becomes rational to meet 
gender expectations despite the costs. Second, men expect that women 
who use powerful speech styles will not be liked by co-workers and hence 
will be hindered in managerial success (Wiley & Eskilson, 1985). These 
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authors inferred that talking like a man will lead to negative evaluations 
for women by men.‘ Inasmuch as men still predominate power positions 
in society and organizations, women are wise to talk like women if they 
want to influence decisions. Speech behavior is interpreted according to 
gender. Third, typical female communicative patterns may be better in 
organizational contexts than are typical male patterns. Camden and Witt 
(1983) found greater productivity in departments with female managers 
employing female communication patterns than with men using male 
patterns. Employees were happier and accomplished more. Finally, 
woman administrators may find use of female speech styles more com- 
fortable. They also may prefer to use them for all of the aforementioned 
reasons. Preliminary findings indicate that most woman administrators 
believe that stereotypical female, people-oriented approaches, when com- 
bined with attention to task, are optimal for managerial success (Duerst- 
Lahti, 1985). Use of female communication strategies by women may 
then be a matter of choice as well as of socialization and habit. 

In the case of this task-force group, organizational statuses were 
equivalent. In fact, two of the female participants held higher state 
administrative positions than all of the men involved.*° Furthermore, 
women held the primary formal roles within the group: One chaired the 
task force and another coordinated the effort controlling critical back- 
ground information and access to the DER cabinet secretary overseeing 
the effort. In short, women had higher organizational and group statuses 
than did men in this task force. As a result, it was possible to examine the 
extent to which status based on gender in society competes with status 
conferred by the state and by group roles. If the women, as a subgroup of 
the task force, were able to control the conversation as well as-the men as 
a subgroup, then women’s power capacity, or their ability to gain and use 
power successfully, would be strong.‘ If the male subgroup dominated, 
then ascriptive status would prevail over achieved status and little prog- 
ress would have occurred in gender power relations in spite of apparent 
advances measured by the level of organizational position that the women 
now held. 


THE PLAY UNFOLDS: THE ACTORS TAKE PARTS 


To provide a context for interpreting the quantitative analysis of 
task-force communication patterns, the development and dynamics of 
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task-force meetings are first described. This description also illuminates 
gender dynamics of task-force efforts. 

The first full-group meeting set the stage for the work of the task force. 
Considerable conversation time was devoted to background information. 
The chair (age 47 and White), the DER coordinator, Alyssa’ (age 45 and 
of Asian descent), and others who had worked on state employee training 
policies in the past dominated the discussion. One (young White male) 
personnel officer was especially informative. The group then was asked 
to react to a document developed by DER which proposed policy changes. 
The chair opened the discussion to agency concerns. Two experienced 
personnel officers (both 55+-year-old, White males of long acquaintance) 
raised the most concerns. Consistent with social norms, the two most 
senior White males assumed leadership of the discussion. All 13 members 
present took at least one turn on the floor but conversation was con- 
strained. For example, in the first meeting, the average number of turns 
taken by a member was 5.4; by the last meeting, each member took an 
average of 25.2 turns. 

The group then broke into two subcommittees to consider different 
portions of the proposed policy changes: the substance of the changes, 
and the mechanism for evaluating agency implementation of them. The 
former generated more controversy and the researcher participated in the 
Substance Subcommittee as did the experienced personnel officers 
(George and Hank) and the highest ranking member of the committee, 
Helen (age 50 and White), a deputy secretary. Hank and Helen especially 
emerged from the full group to become the most instrumental members 
in developing the final recommendations. Both were the highest ranking 
and the oldest of their respective gender. The subcommittees met for about 
30 minutes, and the meeting adjourned. 

The 7-member (4 males, 3 females) Substance Subcommittee met 3 
days later for about 3 hours. It was a working committee and most of the 
final recommendations were developed at this meeting. No leader was 
designated but George, apparently using gender social roles, declared that 
someone must be a recorder. “Hank and I aren’t any good at taking notes,” 
he said. “Would one of you two young ladies like to do it?” We declined. 
Silence followed. Finally, the highest ranking person in the room, Helen, 
apreed to take notes and draft the subcommittee recommendations. She 
later told me that she agreed because she “wanted to help Alyssa [the DER 
coordinator] out.” The conversation was task-oriented and lively. An 
average cf 60.4 turns talking were taken by each participant. 


ae ermeas 
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The full group (6 women and 4 men) met again the following week. 
Another meeting precluded personnel officers from attending, so many of 
those taking the expert role, incliiding Hank and George, were absent. 
Most of the conversation was directed toward the Substance Subcommit- 
tee report. Not surprising, the conversation centered around Helen, who 
had spent the previous Sunday writing it. The Evaluation Subcommittee 
also gave a brief report. Again, consistent with social roles, a woman was 
designated as reporter. Of interest is the fact that after her early departure, 
the other (male) subcommittee member had trouble articulating the rec- 
ommendations of the subcommittee. He could not remember what had 
transpired. The dynamics of this meeting were much more relaxed than the 
opening meeting. Participants took an average of 21.7 turns talking. Never- 
theless, this meeting, based on the work of the previous Substance Sub- 
committee meeting, determined the final task-force recommendations. 

The final task-force meeting (6 women and 7 men attending) began 
with the DER deputy secretary clarifying the intent of the proposed policy 
changes." Task-force discussion followed and included a lengthy recapit- 
ulation of the previous meeting for those who could not attend. Then, the 
final recommendations were debated and put to a vote. Several minor 
points were altered but the recommendations of the Substance Subcom- 
mittee, written by Helen and amended by the full group in the second 
meeting under the guidance of the chair, were accepted.’ At the close of 
the meeting, one member (a young White male personnel officer) publicly 
congratulated the task force chair for a job well done. The members 
departed, except, that is, for the 4 (female) members who did most of the 
task force’s homework: the chair, the DER coordinator Alyssa, myself (as 
the coordinator’s staff assistant), and Helen, who drafted the subcommit- 
tee recommendations. The importance of this encounter is discussed next. 


OBSERVATIONS: GENDER POWER VERSUS ROLE POWER 


Several dynamics reveal the tension between gender power and group 
role power in the preceding description. First, Hank and George assumed 
informal group leadership in the opening meeting even though others in 
the room were also experts on training policy. The reason they did so is 
unclear but their years of experience in management positions, coupled 
with their gender status as older White males, probably affected their 
behavior. However, the member representing the unions had similar 
ascriptive characteristics. More than gender status appeared to operate, 
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yet these two men assumed the right-of-way in the conversation. Second, 
the fact that Hank and Helen, the oldest and highest ranking of their 
gender, emerged as the most influential group members suggests a cou- 
pling of age and rank. Both genders had a senior spokesperson rather than 
two men moving to the fore. Helen’s rank was at least two levels higher 
than either Hank’s or George’s, however. Third, women took on the 
function of recorder in both subcommittees, consistent with gender roles. 
Hank and George, while not in any way maliciously sexist, nevertheless 
assumed that one of the young women should take notes at the subcom- 
mittee meeting. Fourth, Helen’s motive for becoming recorder was to 
support another woman. Finally, a young male moved quickly to publicly 
commend the female chair. He was equally cooperative and attentive to 
group relationship necds throughout the meetings, thus demonstrating that 
women do not have a monopoly on people skills. 

The encounter among heavily involved women after the last meeting 
reveals another gender dynamic. Jt quickly became apparent, despite my 
impression to the contrary, that these women did not know one another 
personally prior to this task force. They instead knew of each other by 
reputation or through mutual acquaintances. Yet the success of the task 
force depended in large part on the spirit of cooperation among them, 
apparent trust, and the willingness to support each other’s particular 
needs." From these dynamics, one can infer that these women play the 
power game in administrative decision making at least in part by cooper- 
ating with other women. Their cooperation was based on reputational trust 
and a sense that women must support other women. The “girls’ network” 
emerged as an important factor’’ and likely shaped the nature of the 
communication dynamics analyzed later. In addition, one can anticipate 
that the findings from other cases may vary according to the type of 
relationships present among group members. 

Two interrelated factors are central for the power dynamics of this task 
force. Women held or assumed all of the positions tmportant for the final 
recommendations. As a result, women did the “Jion’s share” of the 
“homework,” task-force work that needed to be done outside of the 
meetings.” The formal roles, chair and DER coordinator, provided the 
authority to direct the flow of the discussion and define central tasks. It 
also necessitated their doing homework which, in turn, gave them control 
of information critical to group decision making. These advantages, long 
afforded to men who hold high-status formal positions, work for women 
as well. 
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Less obvious were the benefits for influence which followed from the 
recorders’ homework. Because Helen assumed the recorder function in 
the Substance Subcommittee, she also wrote the recommendations, which 
then became the final recommendations of the group. The same was true 
for the female recorder of the Evaluation Subcommittee. And, as staff 
assistant and recorder for the task force, I drafted revisions to recommen- 
dations and pulled together other information which the task force re- 
quested. In addition, because I had worked with the project from its initial 
stages, I had exclusive control of background information instrumental 
for some of the final recommendations. This was especially true in the 
determinant subcommittee meeting. Therefore, even in a quasi-clerical 
position, the recorders had resources to influence final recommendations. 
Recorders were able to apply their interpretation of task-force and sub- 
committee discussions in the written recommendations, the key policy 
documents, and become the center of deliberations. Consistent with 
gender roles, women undertook the recorder function. Unlike most cleri- 
cal roles, however, these women were full members of the committee and 
hence had the status to influence decisions in ways denied to most clerical 
personnel. 

Perhaps as found elsewhere (Duerst-Lahti, 1987b), women adopt the 
recorder role because they have learned that such extra effort is one way 
of effectively influencing decisions while staying within gender expecta- 
tions. This case confirmed reports about the extra-effort tactics women 
use to get their contributions to decisions taken seriously. It also illustrated 
the extent to which women assume, and by some men are expected to 
assume, stereotypic functions. That the person with the highest adminis- 
trative rank ended up cast in this role is particularly revealing. One 
wonders if a male deputy secretary would have taken on the recorder role 
in the same situation or even if the question would have been raised in the 
same manner had the highest ranking subcommittee member been male. 
In this instance, assumptions based on gender status were stronger than 
those based on achieved status. 


GENDER POWER AND COMMUNICATION 


But what of gender power dynamics of the conversation itself? Must 
women resort to extra effort because men dominate talk through nonver- 
bal or coverbal power displays? Or, do women control communication as 
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well as men? If so, this case will, in Eckstein’s classic term, “infirm” 
current empirical theory on gender power patterns in communication. 
More important, if women can communicate effectively, they can also be 
expected to influence policy recommendations. By analyzing verbal 
challenges and verbosity, it is possible to assess whether women in 
administrative policymaking positions are edged out of conversational 
control by their male counterparts. 


GENDER AND POWER DISPLAYS: VERBAL CHALLENGES 


The most direct type of power display available in this data on coverbal 
behaviors was the verbal challenge—attempts to wrest control of the 
conversation from the speaker before the speaker was ready to cede the 
floor. Two dynamics are relevant here: (a) whether most challenges occur 
within a sex or between them, and (b) in cross-sex challenges, whether 
one sex consistently wins. Eakins and Eakins (1978) reported that most 
interruptions (or challenges) occur between sexes and that women usually 
lose. If more challenges occur within a sex, then comparable gender power 
is unlikely. Each sex will focus more on conversation within its own 
gender than the other, either because of discomfort with the opposite 
gender or because of not listening closely. In either case, gender can be 
seen as influencing the discussion. If one sex disproportionately wins, 
gender power is asymmetrical. 

The tape recordings of the task-force meetings were analyzed for 
verbal challenges, including both interruptions and overlaps (simulta- 
neous speaking). Verbal challenges were coded by frequency of intersex 
and intrasex challenges and by sex of the winner in intersex challenges. 
The winner was either a speaker who did not cede control of the conver- 
sation or a challenger who gained control before the speaker had finished 
his or her train of thought. Because winning the challenge enabled greater 
opportunity for policy influence, the analysis did not distinguish between 
the initiator of a challenge and the defender by sex. 

How did the women fare in verbal challenges? Table 1 illustrates the 
pattern of challenges for three of the five meetings.”” 

The most outstanding feature revealed in Table 1 about verbal chal- 
lenges was the overall lack of any gender pattern across meetings. Men 
demonstrated more intrasex challenges in the subcommittee meeting and 
women did so in the second full-group meeting; the sexes were equivalent 
in the last meeting. Overall, women averaged 3.2 intrasex challenges 
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TABLE 1 
Verbal Challenges, by Gender 


Intersex 
Intrasex Female- Winner 
Females Males Male Female Male 


Subcommittee 2 


No. of challenges 10 21 46 28 18 

Average no./individual 3.3 3:25 6.57 9.33 4.50 
Full-group 2 

No. of challenges 24 3 17 7 12 

Average no./individual 4.0 aD 1.70 1.16 3.0 
Full-group 3 

No. of challenges 14 17 51 25 26 

Average no./individual 2.03 242 3.92 4.17 3.71 
Overall average/individual 3.21 2.81 4.06 4.89 3.74 


compared to 2.8 for men, slightly higher but not overwhelmingly so. The 
average number of intersex challenges was higher than both average 
intrasex challenges for two of the three meetings. Overall, more chal- 
lenges occurred between than among the sexes. And while women won 
more verbal challenges in mixed-sex challenges than did men overall (4.9 
compared to 3.7), most of the difference came from the subcommittee 
meeting during which women won more than twice as many challenges 
as did men. 

Most of the conversational action occurred between women in the 
second full-group meeting. Most of the final recommendations were 
developed at the subcommittee meeting and solidified at the second 
full-group meeting. For whatever reasons, women were particularly stead- 
fast in holding the floor during the discussions which ultimately deter- 
mined final recommendations. Perhaps consciously or unconsciously, 
women pick the battles which count for final outcomes. 

This case, then, “infirms” theory about gender power communication 
dynamics. First, each sex was quite willing to challenge the other, so 
gender did not constrain free-flowing policy discussion. Second, and most 
important, these women were not eased out of the conversation through 
challenges, One suspects that this assertiveness reflects the type of women 
who made their way into professional positions in an era of changing 
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gender power relations. It bodes well for the future of women’s power 
capacity in administrative decision processes if and when, as in this case, 
women regularly hold about half the seats at the decision-making table 
and share equally in high-status roles with men. 

The findings from the data on verbal support warrant only limited 
attention. As a group, women had a higher rate of supportive verbal 
messages than men, as previous studies have indicated. In the two deter- 
minant meetings, women displayed verbal support more than twice as 
often as men. Women had 7.2 support messages per individual and men, 
3.2. However, the aggregate findings obscure the dynamics. About two 
thirds of the support messages came from one woman; and one man was 
responsible for most male supportive verbal messages in each meeting. 
In this group of people, some individuals displayed a propensity for verbal 
support. Gender did not determine who was likely to do so, although 
women did give more support messages. 


VERBOSITY: THE ABILITY TO MAKE ONE’S POINT 


Although talking more does not guarantee that any individual within 
a group will persuade others, it does provide greater opportunity to do so, 
and men have been found to talk longer and more often than women. The 
tape recordings of the task-force meetings were analyzed for three dimen- 
sions of verbosity for each participant: total time spent talking, number of 
turns, and duration of turns." 

Do men dominate conversations by taking more turns and talking 
longer in each turn? Of an individual average of 23.9 turns at each 
meeting, women averaged 5.28, or 30%, more turns per meeting than men. 
However, women spoke, on average, 5.4 seconds, or 23%, less during 
each turn. Each-turn lasted an average of 23.5 seconds. Women talked 
more often but for shorter periods of time. 

Perhaps this pattern is a behavioral manifestation of women’s belief 
that they must be task-oriented in order to succeed (Duerst-Lahti, 1985). 
They do not waste time on unnecessary verbiage. This pattern may also 
be explained by the conversational requirements of the roles played by 
women in the task force. For example, in the first meeting of the full group, 
the chair spoke for nearly 10 minutes, or about one fourth of. the total 
conversation. She also took 27% of all turns taken by the 13 people in 
attendance. As the one who ran the meeting, she was responsible for 
regulating the conversation of others which required many (short) turns 
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' on the floor. In the first meeting, she also set the stage and the ground rules 
for the group which required time. 

A better perspective on gender communication dynamics was gained 
by recalculating the average number and duration of turns without the 
chair inasmuch as the chair functioned in ways different from other group 
members. The same pattern emerged but with less gender divergence. 
Without the chair’s contributions to the conversation, women averaged 
about one more turn per meeting than men and spoke for 4.2 seconds less 
each time. Men may dominate by talking longer each turn, but not by 
talking more often. 

One can speculate that the gender findings of other studies reflect roles 
as much or more than gender for turn-taking. For example, Eakins and 
Eakins (1976) reported that group role status affects interruptions (chal- 
lenges) and turn-taking in faculty meetings. As they explained, women 
generally hold lower-status group roles and therefore suffer more coverbal 
infractions. The present case suggests that when women hold high status 
roles like chair, they take as many (or more) turns than men.*° 

The total time that task-force members spent talking is considered next. 
Because gender power in communication was the focus of the analysis 
and because not all members attended each meeting, the individual totals 
were combined by sex to arrive at the proportion of conversation con- 
trolled by men and women at each meeting.’ Then, based on the sex ratio 
of the group at each meeting and the resulting expected conversation time, 
the percentage of disparity in conversational control time was calculated. 
The expected time measure assumes that each person used the same 
amount of conversation time as all others in the group. The percentage of 
disparity represents the difference between the proportion of time that 
women actually talked and the proportion of time that they should have 
talked if they held the floor for their expected time. For example, if women 
constituted 40% of the group at a meeting, their expected conversation 
time would be 40%. If, however, women controlled only 30% of the 
conversation time, the percentage of disparity would be ~10%. 

Figure 1 charts the percentage of disparity between women’s expected 
conversation time and the amount of time that they actually controlled the 
conversation. Note that the group was generally balanced in its proportion 
of men and women, ranging from a female low in the second subcommit- 
tee meeting of 42% to a high in the second full-group meeting of 60%. 

In this group of administrative policymakers, women were not edged 
out of conversational time to any great extent. It is also interesting to note 
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Figure 1i: Gender Disparity Between Women’s Fair Share of Conversation Time and 
Actual Conversation Time 


that women most dominated the conversation with 16.8% more than their 
expected conversation time in the only meeting in which the group 
comprised more than half (60%) women. One can speculate that propor- 
tional representation affects gender dynamics in conversations even be- 
yond token levels (Ruble & Higgins, 1976), and has consequences for 
interpersonal dynamics even more than Kanter (1977) identified. Still, 
these differences were small and further research is required to pursue the 
relationship between gender representation and conversation control. 
Raw data revealed that some women are prone to verbosity as much as 
some men (and that individuais who stray from the conversational pur- 
pose through extended turns do not influence recommendation). The 
argument here depends more on statuses derived from the group and 
from the organization versus those based on gender. From Figure 1, one 
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Figure2: Gender Disparity Between Women’s Fair Share of Conversation Time and 
Actual Conversation Time, Without Chairperson 


can conclude that women claim a fair share of conversation time by 
talking more frequently but for shorter durations. As a group, these women 
had ample opportunity to influence policy, as indicated by time spent 
talking. 

Again, a more accurate picture of gender dynamics in communication 
contro] emerged when the chair’s portion of the conversation was ex- 
cluded. Figure 2 charts the percentage gender of disparity in conversation 
for the three full-group meetings.” 

Three dynamics are immediately apparent. The female chair accounted 
for the gender balance found in the first meeting on Figure 1. That is, status 
derived from group role ameliorated gender disparities. Second, men used 
more than their expected conversation time only in the initial full-group 
and subcommittee encounters. One can infer that men are more prone to 
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verbosity in initial encounters. It is a point to consider in reviewing 
sociolinguistic studies employing experimental designs with a single 
encounter. Further research across cases is needed to determine if this is 
more than an anomaly in gender dynamics of nonexperimental groups. 
One can hypothesize that studies conducted on single encounter groups 
with a designated leader will similarly reflect the role of the chair more 
than the gender of the chair. Third, and most important for this analysis, 
women claimed their expected conversation time overall even without the 
female chair’s contributions. Again, this case infirms existing theory. It 
provides tentative evidence that women who hold positions of public 
authority claim their expected conversation time in policy discussions, at 
least under ideal conditions. 


WHAT GETS TALKED ABOUT: 
POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 


According to Eakins and Eakins (1978), “Males appear to assert 
strongly the right to control topics, and in doing so they seem to get little 
or no negative feedback from females” (p. 72). Thus far, the analysis 
shows that task-force women did not allow men to control the conversa- 
tion through verbal challenges or by taking more turns, although non- 
systematic impressions about female styles suggest that women did not 
provide negative feedback. Rather, women moved ahead, largely ignoring 
coverbal infractions. Nevertheless, men were found to talk longer than 
women in each turn and may control the topics considered as a result. 


GENDER AND TOPIC CONTROL 


To determine whose topics made it into the final policy recommenda- 
tions, successive drafts of the proposed policy were reviewed and 33 
changes were identified. Then, the tape recordings were used to determine 
which of the task-force members introduced and developed each recom- 
mendation. These were then coded by the sex who prevailed in each 
recommendation by five gender distributions: (1) only women or (2) only 
men, (3) mostly women or (4) mostly men, and (5) an equal balance of 
both genders. The analysis shows that of the 33 recommended changes, 
17 fell into the gender-balanced category. The other 16 changes were 
equally distributed, with four recommendations in each‘ of the four cate- 
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gories. That is, the recommendations which made it into the final policy 
proposal showed completely equal gender distribution. In fact, women 
showed a slight advantage, considering that they represented 43% of the 
group. With the opportunity to be at the policymaking table in high-status 
roles and in about equal numbers to men, women could and did forward 
their topics for policy discussion and their topics were included in final 
recommendations. Women’s topics were as likely to prevail as men’s, 
even though men talked longer during each turn. 

Insight into the female perspective in policy can be attained by ex- 
amining the topics or issues in the policy discussion that were gender- 
specific. Remember that half of the changes were of equal interest to both 
genders, suggesting more gender similarity than divergence. Nonetheless, 
men and women each pushed one type of issue that the other did not. The 
themes of the issues have a familiar gender ring. The issues which only 
men vocalized involved control, and in particular, fear of compliance 
demands. Men asked how the agencies would be evaluated for compliance 
and sought clarification about the consequences of noncompliance. They 
projected an Orwellian “Big Brother” use of the information required by 
the new policy. Males adopted a skeptical stance toward the policy 
change,’® whereas all of the women (and the Black men) trusted that the 
information would be used to the benefit of state employees. The unique 
women’s themes involved flexibility, or making the new requirements 
coincide with the “natural cycles of the agency.” They wanted the new 
requirements to fit the annual flow of agency demands so that changes 
could be readily incorporated. Females also wanted to be sure that the 
implementation timetable was realistic. In contrast, males tended to stress 
the concrete meaning of each part of the timetable. Among others, themes 
concerning the most important role for DER were pushed predominantly 
but not exclusively by one gender. Most women and some men stressed 
the way in which the DER could be “helpful” through “coordinating state 
training efforts.” Most men and some women stressed that the agency’s 
greatest utility rested in a “technical assistance role.” 

While broad generalizations cannot be based on a single study, the 
observations described here speak to the gender difference in perspective, 
a difference which as yet has not strayed far from gender expectation 
based on traditional stereotypes. The gender differences in issues of 
concern found here provide a starting point for further research. One can 
hypothesize that policy made with women represented would seek flexi- 
bility and adaptability with existing responsibilities. Policy made by 
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women hypothetically will also focus less on control issues and more on 
cooperation strategies than current policy made primarily by men. This 
case provided more clues for process rather than substantive differences. 


GENDER, CONVERSATIONAL CONTROL, AND INFLUENCE 


Perhaps the best way to illustrate the relationships among gender, 
verbosity, and policy influence is to compare the conversation time of the 
two individuals who most influenced the final recommendations: Hank, 
the experienced personnel officer, and Helen, the deputy secretary. 

At the meetings which they both attended, Helen accrued only 46% as 
much conversation time as Hank. She spoke about 25 minutes compared 
to his 53 minutes. In the most task-oriented meeting, the subcommittee 
meeting in which most recommendations were developed, Hank spoke 
25% more than Helen, who ranked second in conversation time. In the 
full-group meetings, Hank consistently ranked as the first or second 
longest speaker after the chair. Helen replaced Hank as the longest speaker 
after the chair only at the meeting that Hank missed. And, even when 
Helen’s speaking time from the second full-group meeting was included, 
she still talked about 20% less than Hank over the course of all five 
meetings. Helen was as effective as Hank in influencing the final recom- 
mendations, but was more parsimonious. 

. How did Helen achieve her influence? She held the highest adminis- 
trative position on the task force, which no doubt helped her some. How 
or how much rank affected her ability to influence cannot be discerned 
from these data. Two communication patterns are revealing. Of all task- 
force members, Helen was by far the one most likely to support the 
conversation with a well-placed “Umm-hmm” or “Right.” Also, Helen 
was the member most likely to lose a verbal challenge, especially an 
intersex one.’’ In short, of all the women on the task force, Helen exhibited 
the most stereotypic female communication tactics, but she was the most 
influential in terms of final recommendations. 

In large part, Helen’s influence rested on her willingness to do the most 
homework. She knew the material and arguments because she drafted the 
recommendations. Yet she may also have been effective in influencing 
other task-force members because she supported others, yielded the floor, 
and did not monopolize the conversation. In the determinant second 
subcommittee and full-group meetings, Helen provided about half of all 
verbal support messages. Positive feedback and conversational reinforce- 
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ment does seem to be a subtle but effective means of exerting social 
control, for the more an individual likes a communicator, the more he or 
she is persuaded by that person. Hank also reaffirmed conversation more 
often than other men but did so only about one third as often as Helen. 
Still, considering gender expectations and the relationship between being 
liked and being effective, Helen appears to have.employed a rational, 
albeit indirect, strategy for influencing policy. Males have been found to 
be generally impervious to women using powerful styles of speech. From 
this, one can infer that the men of the task force were persuaded by Helen, 
at least in part, because she employed gender-expected behavior involving 
support and deference. Furthermore, female task-force members may 
have recognized Helen’s style as powerful because she employed female 
tactics through extra effort and solid arguments based on homework 
(Duerst-Lahti, 1987b). In short, Helen met both gender expectations for 
influencing decisions. 

One can muse about Hank’s verbosity compared to Helen’s for similar 
levels of influence in the final product. One might also cringe at the 
amount of effort Helen expended compared to Hank to achieve that 
influence. Still, that Hank also used support messages as an influence 
strategy suggests the usefulness of at least one of the stereotypic female 
approaches. 


CONCLUSION 


Contrary to other findings, this study found that women are not “frozen 
out of conversation.” And it is especially important that this was evident 
in a formally constituted administrative decision-making group. The 
infirmity that this case presents for empirical theory on gender power in 
communication paradoxically is healthy for women as administrative 
policymakers. Most of these women appear to have mastered coverbal 
power displays. They took more than their share of turns on the floor, won 
verbal challenges, and managed to get their issues into the final product. 
These women in positions of public authority did not defer to men-based 
on gender power asymmetry. It is perhaps time to write a new chapter in 
gender communication patterns and power based on women who hold 
high-status positions. Women administrators play the game too. 

. Lest one become too optimistic though, these women likely did not 
exhibit behaviors found in a general population of women. They probably 
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would not have achieved the positions they held if they did. Questions 
remain about women’s ability to contribute equally to decisions more 
generally. This study also suggests that women still do more work than 
men to achieve similar influence in bureaucratic power politics. Extra 
effort apparently leads to effectiveness in the long run but may not over- 
come problems of women’s credibility in initial or single encounters. As 
women administrators describe (Duerst-Lahti, 1987b), female credibility 
problems stem, at least in part, from gender communication patterns of 
new groups in which men dominate the conversation. Here, men domi- 
nated the initial meetings. While holding high-status positions ameliorates 
part of this problem for women, it does not alleviate it. Furthermore, 
women are still most effective around men when they adopt at least some 
of the traditional female patterns of behavior. Whether or not organizations 
will come to recognize the overall effectiveness of female approaches 
remains to be seen. For now, women must partially conform to gender 
expectations, and put forth more effort than men, if they are to achieve 
high levels of policy influence. Nevertheless, this case demonstrates 
that women can influence policy under conditions of relative gender- 
proportional and status equality. Whether or not those conditions become 
the norm in policymaking groups will depend on future developments. 


NOTES 


1. Race is a critical factor in communication dynamics (e.g., Adams, 1980) but will not 
be considered here. It is introduced only to provide contextual information. 

2. Not all members were present at each meeting. Only three of four full-group meetings 
were tape-recorded, so analysis is limited to them. 

3. The participant observation portion of the research extended beyond the scope of this 
task force. I worked in DER for 8 months, participating in preliminary task-force work, and 
had contact for 11 months. 

4. Female subjects were less likely to view women using direct speech as aggressive or 
to evaluate women negatively. 

5. One was a deputy secretary, the other, a division administrator; both were political 
appointees. Others on the task force were civil servants and most were personnel officers or 
had responsibilities otherwise related to employee training. None held positions higher than 
bureau director. 

6. Women hold a substantial number of “power” positions in this state’s administration 
(for details, see Duerst-Lahti, 1985, 1986). 

7. All names are fictitious. 

8. That conversation time was not included in the analysis because the DER deputy 
secretary did not participate directly in the task force’s work. 
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9. A final version of the task-force recommendations was circulated to members by the 
chair. No changes were made. It was then presented to the DER secretary in a full-group 
meeting which could not be tape-recorded, 

10. Evidence of women’s support for other women in state agencies is detailed in 
Duerst-Lahti (1987b, especially in chaps. 5 and 6). 

11. One other task-force dynamic reinforced this contention. A female division admin- 
istrator, not on the task force, sent DER and the task-force chair an alternative to the proposal 
under discussion. Both the chair and Helen introduced her proposal into deliberations and 
repeatedly referred to it. Later, the chair told me, “I used the network to achieve agreement 
but it took a lot of persuasion.” While two visible women were at loggerheads over an 
approach to a policy, they cooperated behind the scene to resolve it. 

12. The chair and the deputy secretary used that word often in this regard. It also emerges 
as a tactic commonly employed by women to influence decisions. None of the men 
interviewed mentioned “homework” (Duerst-Lahti, 1987a, 1987b). Two male task-force 
members provided documents from their agencies which required some homework. 

13. The opening meeting was marked by very polite conversation rules. Most of the 
challenges were directed toward the chair and she ceded about half the time. The first 
subcommittee meeting involved multiple, simultaneous conversations at points, thus leaving 
no singular speaker to challenge, so these were excluded from this analysis. l 

14. For each conversational exchange, the individual who held the floor by talking and 
controlling the conversation was identified, and the duration (in seconds) of each exchange 
was recorded. Then, number of turns were counted and the time spent in each exchange was 
summed to arrive at the total time that each individual held the floor, the number of turns 
taken, and the average duration of each turn. An exchange consists of the time an individual 
holds the floor until control is ceded either because the speaker has finished or because 
another person takes over. Lapse time (silence) was included when the speaker maintained 
control of the conversation but not when the speaker ceded by finishing a thought, Exchanges 
in which two or more individuals spoke simultaneously with no one controlling were not 
included in totals. 

15. Eakins and Eakins (1978) based their conclusions partly on a study conducted by 
Zimmerman and West (1975). In faculty meetings, they found that the fewest number of 
interruptions were directed toward the department chair. They explained this pattern in terms 
of the (male) chair’s high status. Yet here, more challenges were directed at the (female) 
chair than at any other group member. She ceded the floor about half of the time. Based on 
impressions, the term “cede” best describes the dynamics of challenges directed at the chair 
because others respected her conversational right-of-way. Group members tended to be less 
insistent in the challenges toward her than toward other members. She explicitly encouraged 
others to interrupt her if they felt a need. Her style was to be open to influence and 
accommodating of others; in sum, she employed leadership approaches purported to be 
preferred by women (Lipman-Blumen, 1983; Loden, 1985). Whether or not a female chair 
who did not use an open style would receive more challenges based on gender cannot be 
determined from this case. 

16, Raw data definitely indicated that some individuals, regardless of gender, talked more 
and more often than most. 

17. Subcommittees were excluded because no chair was formally designated. 

18. In fairness, only three White males were especially concerned. 

19. Hank was challenged more by men than by women and he won about two thirds of 
the time. Overall, he was challenged about two thirds as often as was Helen. 
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Ralph Hummel claims that bureaucracy is malevolent; Charles Goodsell says that it is 
benevolent (in the United States). Some scholars write that bureaucratization is the wave of 
the future while others insist that it is not. Both Hummel and Goodsell may be correct if the 
U.S. public sector has been substantially debureaucratized. A review and categorization of 
the literature provides partial support for this position. Much of the confusion arises from 
differing conceptions of “bureaucracy.” The paradox of bureaucracy could be substantially 
resolved if academics would substitute the term “organizational rationalization” for the 
concept of societal bureaucratization. 


THE PARADOX OF 
MALEVOLENT/BENEVOLENT 
BUREAUCRACY 


RICHARD HARTWIG 
Valdosta State College 


A long tradition of scholars, beginning with Weber (1958), sees bureau- 
cracy as one of the defining banes of the modern world (Kamenka & 
Krygier, 1979; Riggs, 1979). Ralph Hummel, author of The Bureaucratic 
Experience, is perhaps the most important contemporary exponent of this 
position. A worthy adversary has recently appeared in the person of 
Charles Goodsell, who wrote The Case for Bureaucracy. Hummel (1987) 
argued that bureaucracy is the root of (nearly) all evil, while Goodsell 
(1985) claimed that American public bureaucracy works quite well. 
Bureaucracy is thus either malevolent or benevolent. I will argue, how- 
ever, that the true paradox of bureaucracy is that both men may be right.’ 

Hummel’s powerful and profound indictment of bureaucracy is summed 
up in Weber’s (1958) famous statement: “Specialists without spirit, sensu- 
alists without heart; this nullity imagines that it has attained a level of civi- 
lization never before achieved” (p. 182). Public bureaucracies are control 
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institutions. They create bureaucrats, who in turn evolve a secret language. 
This language serves to inform and shape the environment, rather than to 
facilitate mutual communication. Bureaucrats deal with cases rather than 
with people. They care about means rather than ends, about control and 
efficiency rather than justice and freedom. Role replaces person, hierarchy 
replaces superego, command replaces dialogue, and management sub- 
stitutes for leadership (Hummel, 1987, pp. 219-220). 

The contrast with Goodsell is startling. Suddenly, we find in Goodsell 
(1985) persuasive evidence that U.S. public bureaucracy works well by 
comparison with other countries and by direct measures of welfare 
actions, postal services, and citizen complaints. Individual citizens are 
satisfied with the service they receive (chap. 2) and there is relatively little 
discrimination by race or class—although more by neighborhood of 
residence (chap. 3). Moreover, 


the supposedly alienated, dehumanized, and repressed official . . . incarcer- 
ated in a psychic prison whose bars are not even noticed is found to be—if 
not fictitious—quite rare. Rather than fostering rigidity and constipation 
Melvin Kohn writes that bureaucracy may hold a special attraction for 
self-directed, intellectually flexible men who are receptive to innovation 
and change. (p. 91) 


The various misunderstandings of bureaucracy are due to unreasonable 
expectations, slanderous politicians, stereotyping, and the characteristics 
of the social scientists who carry out such studies.” 

The following examination of these contrasting views is justified by 
the importance of the Hummel and Goodsell works and by the intellectual 
traditions which they represent. By juxtaposing these positions, we may 
also clarify our understanding of the concept “bureaucracy” and increase 
our ability to evaluate the extent of “bureaucratization” in the United 
States and elsewhere. Given the notorious ambiguity of the concept, 
however, it seems appropriate to look first at definitions.” 


BUREAUCRACY DEFINED 


Hummel (1987) wrote that 


with Max Weber, I here use the term “bureaucracy” as a shorthand for all 
modern organization, public or private, including business and industrial 
corporations as well as public service agencies organized according to the 
rationalized principles of modernity. (p. 2) 
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Goodsell (1985) was similarly brief, saying that in his book, “ ‘bureau- 
cracy’ refers simply to American public administration” (p. 1). He went 
on to say that academic writers often use the term quite differently, with 
“bureaucracy” referring to a type of organization characterized by Weber 
as being large, having a graded hierarchy, formal rules, written files, and 
employing salaried, full-time staff hired for long periods to perform stated 
duties using technical knowledge (p. 2, citing Gerth & Mills, 1946, pp. 196- 
199; also see Hummel, 1987, chap. 2). However, since most public admin- 
istration in the U.S. is highly bureaucratic in the Weberian sense, Goodsell 
(1985) argued, making his case for bureaucracy involves defending the 
use of Weber’s model (p. 2). 

The definitions are important. Hummel (1987) dramatized his case 
by indicating that bureaucracy “stands for all modern organization, pub- 
lic or private.” The implication is that the horrors of the brave new world 
he described are virtually universal—although the second and third edi- 
tions of his book include significant qualifications.* Goodsell (1985) did 
something similar, defining “bureaucracy” simply as American public 
administration—although he was careful to note that this is an unusual 
usage in academic circles. Neither writer was inaccurate or unprofes- 
sional, but both engaged in the type of exaggeration of claims that seems 
to help a book become widely known and used in classrooms. (Goodsell 
was straightforward about this, giving his book the subtitle “A Public 
Administration Polemic.”) They also contributed to the confusion sur- 
rounding the term “bureaucracy.” 

In my view, the initial paradox of malevolent/benevolent bureaucracy 
appears primarily because Hummel and Goodsell were not talking about 
the same thing. Hummel (1987) was really talking about two things: moder- 
nity, and a particular organizational form called bureaucracy (chap. 2). 
He did not clearly distinguish between the two. Much of his argument 
related to the well-known transition from Gemeinschaft to Gesellschaft, 
with “bureaucracy” standing for an extreme form of the latter. The 
intimate world of “society” has been replaced by the impersonal and 
hierarchical world of “bureaucracy.” “Bureaucrat” ts abad word, a symbol 
connoting a machine-like being without independent volition or con- 
science. Goodsell, on the other hand, was simply talking about American 
public administration, saying that, contrary to popular perception, it works 
pretty well. For Goodsell, “bureaucrat” means public servant. However, 
“The Case for American Public Administration” would be a dull title— 
hence the use of “bureaucracy.” If American public administration is not 
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primarily “bureaucratic,” then both Hummel and Goodsell could be 
correct. Pure bureaucracy can be awful at the same time that government 
agencies at various levels perform well and “bureaucrats” remain decent 
and relatively sane people. This is my argument in capsule form, but 
further elaboration is clearly essential. 


IMPRESSIONISTIC EVIDENCE 


Both Hummel’s case for malevolent bureaucracy and Goodsell’s case 
for benevolent bureaucracy are supported by common sense and personal 
experiences. On the negative side, we have all read Orwell’s 1984, Kafka’s 
The Trial, Heller’s Catch 22, and Kesey’s One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s ' 
Nest in which bureaucracy is represented, respectively, as totalitarianism, 
mindless impersonality, the inefficiency of a maze, and sadism in the name 
of expertise. These characterizations are too often accurate. Armies are 
indeed control-oriented organizations; bureaucracies and bureaucratic 
professions do create rules and jargon which alienate them from outsiders 
(Edelman, 1977), and virtually everyone over 30 years old has been 
treated as a case rather than as a person, as a means rather than as an end. 
On the positive side, the postman (or woman) is usually friendly, college 
professors are often nice to students during office hours, and you do not 
always have to fight the clerk at city hall. But how can “bureaucracy” be 
both good and bad, efficient and inefficient? 

A first clue to the puzzle is provided by Morison (1966, pp. 45-66), 
who wrote that a bureaucracy is a data processing machine with some 
human parts—which are subject to its control ahd manipulation. Some of 
the negative side of bureaucracy may be explained in terms of this image. 
Dealing with stereotypic bureaucrats is like dealing with a machine, a 
computer if you will. It does no good to tell your personal problems to a 
computer. It is remote, unfeeling, and speaks its own language. The 
computer can transmit information, but it cannot engage in “meaningful” 
two-way communication. This is what Hummel (1987) was talking about 
when he charged that bureaucracies tend to destroy language. The world 
of bureaucracy is one in which people do not take personal responsibility 
for their statements. Like a machine, they cannot lie. As in President 
Nixon’s White House, they simply make statements which are later 
labeled “inoperative” (p. 167): 
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A lie is a concept that belongs to the world of social language in which 
individuals are held responsible for what they say, and their intentions are 
expected to be congruent with their words. Within the world of bureaucratic 
language, “inoperative” is a perfect term for a statement that no longer 
functions in the bureaucracy’s overall attempt to remain adaptive to its 
environment—that is, a world where means and meanings no longer matter 
but results do. (p. 167) 


The fact that people are afraid of both bureaucracies and computers 
points us toward a potential solution to the conflict between the Hummel 
and Goodsell arguments. Fear of computers has been a barrier to expan- 
sion of the personal computer market. Industry solutions are instructive 
in this regard. IBM responds to fear of computers with “user-friendly” 
software and bucolic commercials about cows which are ready to enter 
the computer age. Does it follow then that a solution to Hummel’s problem 
may be “user-friendly” bureaucracies? Helpfulness and congeniality are 
key elements of contemporary business strategy in America. We are 
constantly enjoined to “have a good day” or to “fly the friendly skies.” 
And where business leads, government is likely to follow. In governments 
as well as in business, there are strong pressures for agencies to smile in 
their dealings with John and Sally Q. Public. Image is important, although 
the underlying reality may be different. | 

Hummel’s major indictment of bureaucracy is that it replaces “soci- 
ety,” the world of values, purpose, and meaning. This is a major societal 
process which cannot be reversed by tinkering. (It seems anomalous to 
speak of a “user-friendly” army or totalitarian political party, for exam- 
ple.) Nevertheless, modifications of less encompassing organizations can 
be important for employees and clients alike. Organizational types may 
be categorized along a continuum (or multiple continua). Some of the 
Jandmarks along such a continuum might include craft, entrepreneur- 
ial, bureaucratic, divisional, and matrix organizations (Mintzberg, 1979, 
pp. 242-248). An organization could thus be more bureaucratic or less 
bureaucratic rather than being either a bureaucracy or something else. It 
might then be hypothesized that organizations may lose some of their 
bureaucratic traits in the process of becoming “user-friendly.” This pro- 
cess would be accelerated if the “friendliness” applied both externally and 
internally, that is, to client and employee alike. The companies described 
in Peters and Waterman’s (1982) In Search of Excellence might serve as 
examples. Rapid environmental changes could provide additional impetus 
to the process. Cracks would thus appear in both the facade and the 
foundations of bureaucracy as it evolves into a different organizational 
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form. In this example, the impersonal nature of bureaucracy might change. 
But for other reasons, hierarchy and other defining characteristics of 
bureaucracy might also begin to disappear. Bennis (1966, 1967), Toffler 
(1970), and others argued that this is the wave of the future, and Hummel 
(1987) conceded this possibility in the third edition of his book, though 
with misgivings. 


BUREAUCRATIZATION OR DEBUREAUCRATIZATION? 


The Hummel/Goodsell argument as to whether bureaucracy is malev- 
olent or benevolent is related to an academic argument about the shape of 
the future. If bureaucracy is the prevalent organizational form in the 
United States, either Hummel or Goodsell must be wrong. Either Goodsell 
must be wrong about U.S. bureaucracies working efficiently and effec- 
tively and treating people decently, or Hummel must be wrong about 
bureaucracy being such a terrible thing. However, if American bureaucra- 
cies (or some of them) are becoming less bureaucratic, Hummel may still 
be right that the pure, Weberian bureaucracy is terrible, at the same time 
that Goodsell could be correct in his conclusions. 

Twenty years ago, Bennis (1966, 1967) argued that bureaucracy was 
not the wave of the future. Bureaucratic organizations were appropriate 
for simple technology and routine problem solving at moderate speeds. 
As an organizational form, bureaucracy was well suited to the Industrial 
Revolution. But now, we have moved into a postindustrial society, an era 
of increasingly rapid change and complexity. Flexible and humane or- 
ganic forms will thus replace mechanistic structures. Toffler (1970) 
echoed this analysis in his influential book Future Shock, foreseeing a 
world of free-form, kinetic organizations. Professionalization, reorgani- 
zation, mergers, contracting for services, task-force management, infor- 
mation demands, and the increasing need to deal with novel problems will 
all undermine hierarchy. We are thus entering the world of “ad hocracy” 
and will encounter a new organization man, “a man who, despite his many 
affiliations, remains basically uncommitted to any organization. ... He is 
committed to his own career, his own self-fulfillment” (p. 149). Bureau- 
cracy is not only obsolete but also harmful. Public sector critics propose 
a new public administration, consisting of client-focused structures justi- 
fied in the name of social equity (Marini, 1971). 
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More recently, the debureaucratization thesis of Bennis, Toffler, and 
others has been subjected to severe criticism. Shariff (1979) led the way, 
claiming that if anything, modern organizations are larger and more 
oligopolistic than they were 20 years ago. Government involvement has 
increased, the average size of units is up, and “red tape’—certainly a 
feature of bureaucracies—has become a permanent feature. Hierarchy has 
not collapsed, in part because hierarchy and professionalization often 
reinforce cach other. Moreover, the percentage of self-employed profes- 
sionals is declining, not increasing. The temporary nature of organization 
is also illusory, Shariff wrote, since people return to their home bureau- 
cracies once a project is finished. Shariff also found no evidence that 
conformism, powerlessness and organization men are on the decline. The 
only real trend, he said, is a shift from authority to manipulation as a 
method of exercising domination. The apparent changes described by 
Bennis and others are thus illusory. According to Shariff, we are really 
legitimizing stability in the name of change (p. 16). Clarke (1983) sup- 
ported Shariff, producing preliminary (and questionable) evidence to the 
effect that bureaucratization is not decreasing in either developed or 
underdeveloped nations. Meyer (1979) added his name to the list of 
critics, claiming that the process of bureaucratization may even have 
accelerated. This has happened, he said, because of (a) the extension of 
the nation-state into previously local affairs; (b) market failures leading 
to vertical integration and conglomerate firms; and (c) demands for 
equality and fairness—bureaucracy being the means by which rights 
guaranteed by law are secured (p. 29). 

Who is right about the future of malevolent and/or benevolent bu- 
reaucracy? This is a difficult question because the concept itself is so 
slippery. A review of at least a substantial segment of the enormous liter- 
ature on bureaucracy suggests the utility of separating authors into three 
groupings: 


1. In one segment of the literature, scholars in public administration, organi- 
zational sociology, and public choice theory use “bureaucracy” primarily 
to mean individual and relatively autonomous organizations. These works 
begin with Weber’s “ideal type” of bureaucracy. They concentrate on 
internal structural questions, asking if hierarchy, rules, specialization, large 
size, professionalization, and so on are increasing or decreasing (Bennis, 
1966, 1967; Hall, 1963; Moeller & Charters, 1966; Rai, 1983; Sigelman, 
1981; Woodward, 1965; Wriston, 1980). The organizational sociologists 
describe and analyze both governmental and private sector bureaucracies. 
Neoclassical economists have traditionally seen bureaucracy as a distinc- 
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tively nonmarket phenomenon (Downs, 1967; Lane, 1987; Niskanen, 
1971). However, recent public choice theorists have tried to develop a 
theory of bureaucracy applicable to both governments and business orga- 
nizations (Dugger, 1980; Moe, 1984). 

2. A second group of works sees “bureaucratization” as a general societal 
process which occurs over long periods of time. The historical sociologists, 
following the broader Weberian tradition, see bureaucratization as accom- 
panying the rationalization of society. Organizations retain bureaucratic 
characteristics over time because they increase efficiency and power— 
understood as the ability to control people. Works in this tradition include 
Frisbie (1973), Jacoby (1973), Meyer (1979), Meyer and Brown (1977), 
Dimaggio and Powell (1983), and Langton (1984). Diesing (1962, p. 152) 
added that bureaucratic rules represent the growth of legalism—another 
form of rationality.’ Although disagreeing with the Weberians, political 
economists of a Marxist persuasion also fall into this general category. They 
see bureaucracy as the form of state administration in capitalist societies 
(Beetham, 1987, chap. 2; Mandel, 1973). 

3. A third group of writings is concerned with the political structuring of 
organizations and with organizational fields. The primary focus is neither 
on the individual bureaucracy nor on long-term developments but rather on 
the arrangement of clusters of organizations in particular societies (Aldrich, 
1979; Bozeman, 1987; Dimaggio & Powell, 1983; Fritschler & Ross, 1980; 
Lerner & Wanat, 1983; Milward, 1982; Presthus & Monopoli, 1977; 
Wamsley & Zald, 1973). 


ANALYSIS OF THE BUREAUCRATIZATION/ 
DEBUREAUCRATIZATION CONTROVERSY 


If, for present purposes, the reader will accept the existence of three 
schools of thought on the nature of bureaucracy, we can examine the 
likelihood that “bureaucratization” is increasing or decreasing from each 
perspective. 


. CATEGORY 1: THE INDIVIDUAL ORGANIZATION 


The most elegant bureaucratic theory from the perspective of the 
individual organization is that of Downs (1967), drawing on Weber’s 
_ “ideal type.” Downs wrote that a bureau has both primary and secondary 
_ characteristics. The primary ones are that (a) it is large, meaning that the 
highest-ranking members know less than half of the other members; 
(b) a majority of the employees are full-time workers who depend on the 
organization for most of their income; (c) initial hiring, retention, and 
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promotion are based at least partly on performance or expectation of such; 
and (d) most of its output is not directly or indirectly evaluated by external 
markets. The secondary characteristics are hierarchical organization, im- 
personality of operations, extensive use of rules, complexity of adminis- 
trative tasks, secrecy, and employment of specially trained personnel on 
a career basis (pp. 24-25). 

As defined here, there are reasons to believe that “bureaucracy” may 
be changing or evolving, although the changes may be difficult to measure 
and evaluate. 

Downs’s first criterion, that of size, is important because in a large 
organization, problems of coordination are created which can presumably 
only be solved through hierarchical organization and the extensive use of 
rules. These qualities, in turn, lead to impersonality, goal displacement, 
and alienation of workers and clients alike. This line of reasoning parallels 
Hummel’s (1987) indictment of bureaucracy. 

The counterargument begins with Goodsell’s (1985) point that units 
of even the U.S. federal bureaucracy are not necessarily large. He wrote 
that the mean size of 45,431 units analyzed was only 57.5 employees 
(although the median federal employee works alongside 1,940 other 
people; p. 118). State and local bureaucracies would presumably be even 
smaller. Furthermore, size may not always lead to the negative character- 
istics described here. Blau and Meyer (1971, p. 96) wrote that the larger 
an organization, the smaller the proportionate size of its administrative 
component. An expansion of the administrative component of an organi- 
zation often reflects increased complexity rather than increased size 
per se. Other writers have disputed this point (Ford, 1980). What is clear 
is that size as a cause of bureaucratization is not independent of environ- 
mental considerations, technology, and managerial strategy. Simple, re- 
petitive operations are often organized in the mechanistic, assembly-line 
pattern that we associate with bureaucracy. The U.S. Postal Service is a 
good example. But other large organizations are fundamentally different. 
Professionalization and/or socialization may decrease the need for exten- 
sive rules In some organizations (Rai, 1983, p. 45). Size is also a psycho- 
logical phenomenon, as Downs (1967) implied, and what really matters 
is whether or not people feel like cogs in a huge machine. If people in 
individual units or bureaus feel that they have sufficient autonomy, 
flexibility, and social ties, the numerical size of the organization does not 
matter. The Japanese-style Theory Z organization, while typically large, 
is an organic rather than a mechanistic structure (Ouchi, 1981). In the U.S. 
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military officer corps and IBM, for example, heavy socialization and 
in-group socializing, plus the features of long-term employment and job 
rotation, evidently succeed in greatly reducing the problem of alienation. 
Large size may also be associated with power, and identification with a 
powerful organization may increase feelings of personal efficacy. 

To take another example, one might compare Crozier’s (1964) famous 
“Clerical Agency” (pp. 13-60) in the French national government with 
secretarial services in a large American university. One way of organizing 
clerical services in a university would be to centralize operations in one 
or two large rooms. Faculty wanting something typed would send material 
to the secretarial pool and would receive the finished product by campus 
mail. Such a system would parallel the French model and would be highly 
bureaucratic. The secretaries would be anonymous individuals, isolated 
from both faculty and students alike. They would work by the rules and 
would be unlikely to identify with the work product. In a Marxian sense, 
they would be alienated. American universities typically have a postbu- 
reaucratic matrix structure, with professors having both teaching (line) 
and committee (project) responsibilities. Each academic department has 
one or two secretaries assigned to it, with assistance provided by part-time 
student workers. This is a much less bureaucratic arrangement, although 
the same number of people is involved. The work unit is small, with 
everyone knowing everyone else; rules tend to count less than the rela- 
tionship between the secretaries and the department chair; and the secre- 
taries may be closely involved with the social life of the group. Here, 
bureaucracy has not replaced “society,” as Hummel (1987) claimed. In 
another example, a dialectical process may appear in which a large, 
rule-based organization will generate “nonbureaucratic” behavior. 
Goodsell (1981a, pp. 771-773) wrote of human service workers who react 
against rules, hierarchy, watchdogs, and personal stress by engaging in 
positive discrimination, by taking extra time and adopting a more personal 
and open manner in the face-to-face encounter with clients they find 
personally appealing. Here, conversational language replaces officialese 
and the employee shows interest in the client’s life. Personalistic ties often 
“subvert” military organizations in similar fashion. 

Downs’s second criterion for a bureau, that most of the workers be 
full-time people who depend on the organization for most of their income, 
is also related to the existence of hierarchy. If people depend on the 
organization, they will be more likely to obey their superiors. Voluntary 
organizations would thus not be considered bureaus. It follows that 
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“bureaucracy” might be decreasing to the extent that the percentage of 
part-time, noncareer employees is increasing in the United States or 
elsewhere if these jobs supply less than 50% of an individual’s income. 
The income requirement becomes more important if it is extended to 
families with two or more breadwinners. The family member with the 
smaller income would presumably feel less dependent on his or her 
employer than would otherwise be the case and would be more likely to 
quit if working conditions became unsatisfactory. This, in turn, would 
limit the power of hierarchical superiors. A competitive labor market 
would have a similar effect, improving the power position of the employce 
and ultimately reducing the level of bureaucratization. 

Most U.S. government organizations are bureaucratic with respect to 
Downs’s third criterion. Hiring, retention, and promotion are substantially 
based on performance standards. This has probably increased over the past 
several decades as well. Nevertheless, affirmative action, unionization, 
and effective tenuring all work in the opposite direction. Equity consid- 
erations may thus erode bureaucracy in terms of performance standards 
at the same time that the “red tape” which follows attempts to implement 
equity standards increases bureaucracy in terms of rule-following. As 
Goodsell (1981b) argued, bureaucratic variables may not move together, 
and change is often in formally contradictory directions. 

Finally, there is the criterion of whether or not the output of a bureau is 
directly or indirectly evaluated by external markets. Downs (1967, p. 26) 
made the important point that not all bureaucrats work for bureaus and 
that all employees of bureaus are not bureaucrats. He meant that the 
productivity of private-sector personnel in jobs like public relations 
cannot be readily evaluated in market terms. They are thus considered 
bureaucrats. On the other hand, the performance of employees in a campus 
bookstore may be measured on a dollar scale. These employees would 
thus not be considered bureaucrats. It follows that attempts to “privatize 
the public sector,” that is, to contract for public services previously 
supplied by government agencies, would amount to a process of 
debureaucratization. Increased attempts to evaluate private-sector jobs in ` 
productivity terms would have the same effect. 


CATEGORY 2: BUREAUCRACY AS SOCIETAL PROCESS 


The second body of literature argues that bureaucracy is increasing 
rather than decreasing. Langton (1984) stated that, “the modern world 
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is... a bureaucratized world, a world in which large hierarchical organi- 
zations dominate virtually all spheres of social life—from politics and 
production to education and leisure” (p. 330). For these writers, the first 
group’s emphasis on the internal structural characteristics of bureaucra- 
cies is largely misplaced. Neither the evolution nor the power of bureau- 
cratic organizations can be understood in these terms. For the Weberians, 
bureaucratization is simply one aspect of the historical trend toward the 
rationalization of modern society, a process of modernization which is 
related to, but emerges independently from, capitalism and democracy. 
The substitution of rules for arbitrary personal authority was central to 
Weber’s conception of bureaucracy. However, a money economy, wide- 
spread literacy, mobility of resources, and religious beliefs permitting 
trust among strangers may also be considered preconditions for bureau- 
cratization. These conditions are external to organizations and occur 
largely as a result of historical developments. The central point for these 
writers was that the process of bureaucratization begins with environmen- 
tal pressures and can only be understood in this context (Meyer & Brown, 
1977, p. 365). The transition from personalistic to bureaucratic organiza- 
tional forms has been the traditional concern of this school, with disputes 
revolving around alleged omissions and inadequacies of Weberian theory. 
Revisionists Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph (1979), for example, argued that 
Weber’s ideal type of bureaucracy was constructed on the Prussian model, 
a model based on a militarized society and culture: 


The habitual and precise discipline that Weber took for the basis of all social 
order, and the centralization, specialization and hierarchy that he identified 
with formal rationality, were as much a product of Prussia’s military and 
legal institutions and historical experience as they were elements of a 
universal history of culture that revealed the essential nature of the modern. 


(p. 218) 


The Rudolphs claimed that England, as a trading and naval power, missed 
the militarization experienced by both France and Germany, with the 
result that administration remained in the hands of gentlemen amateurs 
from the 17th to the 19th century. Patterns of administration in the U.S. 
followed yet another pattern, one in which state service had little prestige 
(pp. 219-220). Weber thus neglected the continuing role of power strug- 
gles and patrimonial administration in modern state organizations. 

For the Marxists, bureaucracy is not simply a large and dangerous 
system of administration characteristic of modern, industrialized socie- 
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ties. The function of industrial management is to exploit the workers in 
order to expand capital. Both industrial and state bureaucracies serve to 
control the class conflict inherent in capitalist economies. After the 
revolution, state administration should lose its bureaucratic character. 
Why this has yet to happen in the USSR is, of course, the subject of much 
debate (Beetham, 1987, chap. 2). 

Neither the historical sociologists nor the Marxists would argue that 
bureaucratization is decreasing. Bureaucratic rationalization is seen as a 
long-term trend, although there may be important variations between and 
among countries. Dimaggio and Powell (1983) claimed that the state and 
the professions are the great rationalizers of the latter half of the 20th 
century (p. 148). Langton (1984) wrote that bureaucratic elements are 
retained over time because they increase efficiency and the ability to 
extract surplus value (p. 330). How then could levels of bureaucratization 
decrease? For the Marxists, this would require a decrease in class conflict. 
With 2.6 million adults in judicial custody or under supervision in the 
United States, and with 2.4 million people employed in justice and public/ 
private security systems, they would argue that the level of bureaucrati- 
zation required to control class conflict remains quité high.° Meyer (1979), 
representing the historical sociologists, claimed that debureaucratization 
would require the delegitimization of the nation-state, a decrease in compe- 
tition in the economy, and decreased demands for equity, which lead to 
the production and proliferation of rules (pp. 20-30). Given this definition, 
it seems unlikely that levels of bureaucratization are decreasing. The 
power of nation-states continues to spread and “market failures” continue 
as corporations swallow each other and reduce levels of competition. 
Demands for equal rights in the U.S. may have peaked, but to date, there 
has been little backsliding. One might argue that the “global reach” of 
multinational corporations has diminished the effective power of national 
governments, but the compensatory trend toward protectionism has been 
growing as well. 

Again, evidence is hard to marshall and trends are difficult to establish. 
It seems clear, however, that like Goodsell and Hummel, group 1 and 
group 2 writers live in different worlds. Group 2 writers are concerned 
with power and threats to democracy rather than with the narrower 
questions of organizational structure, efficiency, and value change raised 
by Bennis and others. And inevitably, “bureaucracy” acquires distinctive 
symbolic meaning for these writers as well. 
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CATEGORY 3: ORGANIZATIONAL FIELDS 


Works in the third category identified earlier emphasize the relation- 
ships among public-, private-, and intermediate-sector organizations in 
the United States. Bozeman (1987) may be the most radical of these 
theorists, claiming that public/private distinctions are no longer meaning- 
ful. Here, it is not so much the “future shock” of postindustrial society 
which is creating a world of free-form kinetic organizations as it is the 
American welfare state in the confusing context of U.S. intergovernmen- 
tal relations. The result, however, is the same: Weberian bureaucracy is 
disappearing. 

To begin with, national government administrative structures have a 
Jess decisive role in the U.S. presidential system than in a parliamentary 
system such as that of Canada, for example. Parliamentary systems tend 
to have amateurs running the executive departments, leaving more power 
in the hands of professional bureaucrats; and administrative hierarchies 
are not undermined by lateral ties to independent congressional commit- 
tees, as in the United States (Presthus & Monopoli, 1977, pp. 176-177). 
In Washington, DC, administration is often akin to guerrilla warfare as 
“iron triangles” of congressional subcommittees, interest groups, and 
bureau-level administrators conspire to undermine the formal chain of 
command in the executive branch. Moreover, major segments of the U.S. 
federal government can be characterized as being little more than money 
pumps which channel funds to private, state, and local government 
agencies (Fritschler & Ross, 1980, pp. 73-91). Milward (1982) argued that 
organizations are not even the appropriate unit of analysis in huge parts 
of the American public sector (p. 457): 


The term bureaucracy ... ought to be abandoned. .. . Washington civil 
servants may be arranged, more or less, in ordered hierarchies. But they are 
not routine (or even non-routine) administrators: they are. . . “policy pro- 
fessionals” [who] do not administer programs themselves, but rather super- 
vise the administration of programs by others. They are charter members 
of issue networks, whose methods are anything but ordered and routinized. 
(pp. 459-460) 


Grant money goes to fund programs, not just organizations, and these 
organizations are loosely linked only by a set of financial incentives and 
the possibility of sanctions. The federal or state “bureaucracies” are liftle 
more than holding companies for programs and may best be described as 
federative organizations. Milward stated that 
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thrown together by statute or executive order they can only take on 
something like a federated pattern of authority. The relationships are 
tenuous at best between such disparate units within the United States 
Department of Agriculture as the Food and Nutrition Service, which 
administered the food stamp program, and the Cooperative State Research 
Service, which funds experimental stations. (pp. 462-463, citing Wamsley 
& Zald, 1973, p. 65) 


In this part of the U.S. government, it makes more sense to speak of policy 
systems than of bureaucracies. For Milward, this is “a functional system 
which spans several levels of government and is loosely held in place by 
a federative organization at any given level” (p. 464). It is a model of 
intergovernmental relations which has been called “picket-fence federal- 
ism.” The pickets represent the subject matter specialists who interact at 
the various levels of the contract state. The slats represent the federal, 
state, and local governments. These slats are the umbrella organizations 
which hold the pickets in place, but the pickets are not connected at the 
bottom where they enter the ground and deal with the public. Picket-fence 
federalism may be a “rational” way of organizing part of a modern society, 
but it is anything but bureaucratic in the Weberian/Downsian sense. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In a classic “Far Side” cartoon, a Stone-Age character asks his assistant 
for a crescent wrench and then complains: “This isn’t a crescent wrench!” 
He then reconsiders and says, “Well, . . . maybe it is a crescent wrench. 
Damn these stone tools!” We are in much the same situation. The term 
“bureaucracy” is an 18th-century tool which we continue to use with a 
host of new meanings. Albrow (1970) explained that the problem is not 
too many concepts but not enough. Industrialized societies have under- 
gone important changes. In the 19th century, the domicile was separated 
from the workplace and producers were separated from owners. In the 
20th century, a further division occurred between owners and managers 
and similar distinctions can be made with respect to the public sector as 
well—that is, between civil servants and politicians. The word “bureau- 
cracy” was originally applied to novel features of the environment, but as 
the aforementioned changes occurred, the term was progressively ap- 
plied to them as well—while the old usages were still common. “With 
each major structural change, there arose a new concept of bureaucracy” 
(pp. 120-122). For Karl Marx, writing in the mid-19th century, “bureau- 
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cracy” was a type of government in which career officials held ministerial 
positions, in contrast to a parliamentary system in which elected officials 
served in the cabinet. For Weber, half a century later, “bureaucracy” meant 
a professionalized administrative system, public or private, in contrast to 
patrimonial administration. Today, students of public administration, like 
Goodsell (4985) and Rourke (1987), use the term primarily to mean 
administration in the public sector. For the neoclassical economists, the 
distinguishing characteristic is its nonmarket source of revenue. A prolif- 
eration of concepts has thus paradoxically been combined with a preser- 
vation of terminology (Albrow, 1970, p. 122). We outgrow our terms, yet 
as with classic automobiles, we cannot easily part with them. 

Several years ago, Huntington (1971) wrote that “if there are ten 
definitions of ‘political development’ there are ten too many and the 
_concept is superfluous and dysfunctional” (p. 303). “Bureaucracy” has 10 
major meanings as well (Riggs, 1979, p. 563) and the argument is equally 
strong here. As Huntington (1971) argued, concepts in the social sciences 
are useful if they perform an aggregating or a distinguishing function. 
I believe that “bureaucracy,” like “political development,” performs nei- 
ther successfully. Albrow (1970) said that “bureaucracy” simply identifies 
a range of related problems in the same way that a family name identifies 
groups of related human beings. The word is useful in identifying a range 
of related issues, but “we cannot expect this name to tell us anything more 
than the fact of relationship, of historical and logical connection between 
these problems” (p. 124). Riggs (1979), drawing on the same material, 
suggested that we use synonyms where available and that “bureaucracy” 
itself should be used only to refer to either office holders or apparatus/ 
bureau systems since, realistically, social scientists will not stop using the 
term (p. 583). 

The philosopher David Beetham (1987) claimed to have made the 
definitive analysis of bureaucracy in his book Bureaucracy. His exposi- 
tion is wonderfully clear and succinct. Perhaps only a philosopher, with 
no disciplinary axe to grind in the social sciences, could do justice to the 
multiple meanings without taking sides. His solution was 


to use the term ‘bureaucracy’ in the wider Weberian sense of those criteria 
typical of modern large-scale administration in general, and then to identify 
the most important lines of variation within this wider category. We 
need .. . both a conception of bureaucracy in general, and a typology of 
bureaucracies; we shall need to talk both of bureaucracy as such, and of 
particular bureaucratic types. (p. 44) 
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Beetham has made an important contribution to social science in con- 
trasting the standpoints of Weberian sociology with Marxist political 
economy and in suggesting a means of integrating the two. However, 
I do not think that he resolved the more pedestrian concerns of the 
present article. His solution would not reconcile the competing claims of 
Hummel and Goodsell nor provide an unambiguous understanding of 
“debureaucratization.” l 

Our paradox of malevolent/benevolent bureaucracy is one result of the 
conceptual confusion surrounding the word. Hummel (1987) wrote that 
“bureaucracy” is bad; Goodsell (1985) claimed that it is good; and the 
unwary reader assumes that both were talking about the same thing. We 
have seen that this is not the case. Hummel made the extraordinary claim 
that all modern organization, arranged according to the principles of 
modernity, is pernicious. “Bureaucracy” usurps the sphere of the polity 
and destroys human values which are rooted in “society.” Goodsell simply 
argued that American public administration works pretty well. To my 
mind, both of the books.would be improved if “bureaucracy” were 
removed. Without the term, Hummel would be forced to abandon his 
inflated claim that all modern organization is pernicious. Goodsell, with- 
out the definitional sleight-of-hand, could simply go about his business 
of defending American public servants and public-sector organizations 
from unwarranted slander. 

The term “bureaucracy” similarly thwarts our efforts to discern the 
shape of the future. It is extraordinary to have some scholars claiming that 
“bureaucratization” is increasing and others, equally adamant, saying that 
it is receding. The question can only be answered if we know what the 
words mean. I have thus (rather arbitrarily) divided a sample of writers 
into three schools of thought: those who emphasize the structure of 
relatively autonomous organizations, those who look for long-term his- 
torical trends accompanying societal rationalization, and those who look 
at intraorganizational and intergovernmental relations. 

The structuralists, exemplified by Downs’s (1967) Inside Bureaucracy, 
provide the most coherent and limited theory. “Bureaucracy” in this sense 
might well produce the horrors of the brave new world described by 
Hummel!—given suitable environmental conditions. In terms of the struc- 
turalist argument, there are grounds for believing that a process of 
“debureaucratization” is underway in the United States. Some organiza- 
tions have become less like Weber’s ideal type in the process of becoming 
“user-friendly” for client and employee alike. Environmental conditions 
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are so varied in a single country, however, that simultaneous trends toward 

bureaucratization and debureaucratization are likely. As Sigelman (1981) 

suggested, bureaucratization may increase effectiveness to a point, after 

which it becomes increasingly eyenmcnena Both trends might thus be 
“rational” adaptations. 

The historical scholars would have little use for the idea of debureau- 
cratization as organizations become “user-friendly.” They would answer 
that bureaucratic hierarchies are power institutions; survival value and 
surplus value count, not humanistic philosophical mush. With hard times, 
people are fired, salaries cut, pension funds undermined, and the structure 
of bureaucratic domination sheds its friendly face. Nevertheless, people- 
orientation may often make the difference between organizations which 
work effectively and efficiently, and thus have survival value, and those 
which do not. 

The most dramatic evidence supporting the debureaucratization thesis 
is provided by the intergovernmental analysts. In the social service sector 
and other parts of the “contract state,” the hierarchical Weberian bureau- 
cracy disappears almost completely. The environment may be highly 
rationalized, but policy systems, not bureaucracies, are the relevant units 
of analysis. 

Perhaps the ultimate paradox-of bureaucracy is that the word itself has 
become increasingly obsolete, a barnacle-encrusted hindrance to under- 
standing the world around us. The Downsian version of Weber’s ideal- 
type bureaucracy seems clear and useful. It is also clear, as Jacoby (1973) 
(pp. 197-198) argued, that bureaucratization is but one aspect of the larger 
process of societal rationalization. In an authoritarian Germanic culture, 
such organizational forms are likely to be effective. In the less rationalized 
culture of Latin societies, ritualistic and dysfunctional behavior will be 
more prevalent (Crozier, 1964; Fayerweather, 1959). Identical organiza- 
tional structures may thus produce different outcomes in diverse settings. 
What is not clear is the need for group 2 writers, such as Frisbie (1975) 
and Clarke (1983), to use “bureaucratization” to refer to features of the 
organizational environment. Here, Weber’s hierarchy becomes the ratio 
of administrators and managers to the total work force; structured com- 
munications becomes the percentage of clerical employees; thorough and 
specialized training becomes the percentage of postsecondary students 
per 100,000 persons (Frisbie, 1975, pp. 563-565). Structural features of 
organizations become percentages of populations. Calling the aggregate 
of these ratios “bureaucratization” adds nothing to what has already been 
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said. It is also confusing because yet another meaning is attached to an 
already overburdened term. 

The ultimate explanation for the paradox of bureaucracy may be that 
Weber, like Marx, was wrong about some things. As the Rudolphs (1979) 
suggested, Weber may have mistaken modernity for the Prussian experi- 
ence writ large. We see now that modernity comes in several forms, not 
all of which are ruled by ideal-type bureaucracies. And Weber could 
hardly have foreseen the postindustrial information age, in which mech- 
anistic hierarchies are often dysfunctional. For Weber, bureaucracy was 
the most rational organizational form; it maximized efficiency and power. 
Today, many academics would disagree. Blau and Meyer (1971) con- 
cluded that not all rational organizations are bureaucratic. Rational 
organizations have specialized personnel, are based on contractual obli- 
gations, and provide rewards based on performance. Bureaucracies have 
these characteristics and several others, including a hierarchy of authority 
and compensation based on one’s position (p. 91). It follows that organi- 
zational structures or organizational fields could become increasingly 
rationalized at the same time that they become /ess bureaucratic. If this 
were the case, the contradiction between group 1 and group 3 writers, on 
one hand, and group 2 writers, on the other, could also disappear. Struc- 
tural and contract-state debureaucratization could be congruent with a 
historical trend of increased “bureaucratization”’——meaning organiza- 
tional rationalization. For clarity, the main requirement is that we substi- 
tute “rationalization” for “bureaucratization” on the societal level. We 
need new conceptual tools. Obsolete ones, like stone crescent wrenches, 
should be discarded. 


NOTES 


1. While this article was being revised for publication, the Summer 1988 issue of The 
Bureaucrat published a “Point . . . Counterpoint” debate between Hummel and Goodsell 
(pp. 24-28), lending support to the arguments made here. Hummel wrote that Goodsell 
“fudges the distinction between what scholars technically know as bureaucracy and what 
people in general refer to when they speak of bureaucracy” (p. 26). He argued that Goodsell’s 
case is not for bureaucracy but for government American-style. Goodsell replied that 
Hummel and his allies make the fundamental mistake of assuming that by merely being 
bureaucratic in form, organizations will automatically be oppressive. They attack the 
pathologies of bureaucracy, not bureaucracy as a whole. Moreover, making complex 
organizations more humane and serviceable rarely converts them into nonbureaucracies. 
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(The last point is not congruent with the argument here, which places organizational forms 
on a continuum. An organization can thus become more or less bureaucratic.) 

2. Goodsell (1985) wrote that social science intellectuals tend to be skeptical and cynical 
individuals who dislike constraints and thus also bureaucracy. Intellectual rigidity and non- 
empirical work which cannot be falsified also play a part. Finally, proponents of several 
ideological positions tend to dislike bureaucracy for different reasons. Market-oriented 
economists are hostile to systems not based on competitive markets; policy analysts tend to 
ignore or distrust organizations which limit and structure their options; functional sociolo- 
gists traditionally deal with goal displacement and related evils; liberals identify with clients 
rather than with organizations, and those who fear totalitarianism and those who dislike 
elitism will oppose hierarchical and control-oriented organizational forms (pp. 6-14). 

3. Riggs (1979, pp. 563, 582), citing Albrow (1970), wrote that the word “bureaucracy” 
can now be used for about 40 marginally different meanings, falling under 10 major 
headings: officeholders, apparatus, formal organization, bureaucratic polity, bureaucrats- 
in-power, bureau-rationality, bureaucratism, administration by officials, bureaucracy, and 
pathobureaucracy and bureaucratic society. 

4. For example, in the third edition of The Bureaucratic sees Hummel (1987) 
wrote that 


even in the bureaucratic relationship, there is a residue of political and social relations 
that mobilize the willingness of subordinates to fit themselves and their work into 
the organization. It may well be that, if any work gets done in bureaucracy, it gets 
done not because of the force that structure imposes from above but because of the 
social and political capacities that human beings bring to their jobs. (p. 53) 


5. Several of the more ambitious works, including Weber’s writings and Elliot Jaques’s 
(1976) A General Theory of Bureaucracy, attempted to relate societal rationalization and the 
structural characteristics of particular organizations. They have not resolved our problem, 
however, both because of the difficulty of accurate measurement and because societal 
rationalization does not automatically produce ideal-type Weberian bureaucracies. Works in 
the third category illustrate this point. 

6. Figures were provided by Dr. Zug Standing Bear, Director of the Criminal Justice 
Program at Valdosta State College. 
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The dominant approaches to administrative responsibility have been preoccupied with 
defining, mobilizing, and rehabilitating an intelligible and reliable “public,” one that pro- 
vides an unambiguous source of guidance and an unimpeachable defense against critics of 
discretionary authority. This emphasis on building moral consensus on public purposes 
overestimates the ability of political scientists and public administrators to effect fundamen- 
tal social change. A more realistic and practical approach to administrative responsibility 
acknowledges that the public is often divided and inattentive and that political institutions 
are often incapable of articulating unambiguous policy directives. Under these circum- 
stances, the ability of individual administrators to assess conflicting demands and claims on 
their loyalty ought to be the primary focus of a viable account of administrative responsi- 
bility. The ideal of individual moral autonomy best captures the strengths of character 
required for this kind of responsible administrative decision making. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY REVISITED 
Moral Consensus and Moral Autonomy 


PHILIP H. JOS 
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With the recognition that “politics and administration are not two mutu- 
ally exclusive boxes” came the realization that administrators must not 
only carry out their duties competently but responsibly (Friedrich, 1940). 
But public administration’s attempts to develop an account of the morally 
responsible administrator now span 50 years, and while the effort has been 
worthwhile, the results have been disappointing. This article will seek to 
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explain this pattern of frustration and disappointment and suggest a 
possible remedy. 

The root cause of the problem lies in the rather precarious status 
accorded public administration in a liberal society. Given widespread 
distrust of public power, articulating a theory of administrative responsi- 
bility has always been as much a matter of self-defense and justification 
as an exercise in clarifying the ethics of the administrative role. Moreover, 
without a clear and convincing constitutional justification,’ public 
administration’s defense against the charge that administrative discretion 
is inconsistent with democratic government has for the most part rested 
on its commitment to serve the public interest. It is here that public 
administration faces a dilemma. For unless the “public interest” can be 
rendered conceptually and politically specific, critics will always claim 
that administrators exercise arbitrary power. Since there seem to be many 
“publics,” with different interests and demands, administrators must 
interpret and reconcile competing claims. To acknowledge the need for 
this kind of discretionary judgment, however, is to leave administration 
open to attack as “an officialdom of Supermen” who interpret abstractions 
such as “the public interest” as they see fit (Schubert, 1962, pp. 173-174). 
Those trying to articulate an account of the responsible administrator, 
therefore, have been painted into a corner: either produce an identifiable 
“public interest,” one that does not require administrative interpretation, 
or stand accused of the abuse of powér.’ 

The initial objective of this article is to demonstrate how the attempt 
to respond to this dilemma has badly distorted efforts to formulate a viable 
theory of administrative responsibility. In attempting to refute the charge 
of arbitrary rule, the dominant approaches to administrative responsibility 
have engaged in a sometimes desperate search for an intelligible and 
reliable “public,” one that provides an unambiguous source of guidance 
and an unimpeachable defense against critics of discretionary authority. 
The call for institutional reform that would render elected officials reliable 
barometers of the public, the search for an “operational” standard of the 
public interest, the urgent plea to respond to an emerging demand for 
social justice, and the contemporary call for the rehabilitation of an 
increasingly hostile and disinterested public have all sought to make “the 
public” theoretically and practicably cohesive. This emphasis on building 
moral consensus on public purposes, however, generally ignores the 
limitations of political scientists and public administrators as agents of 
social and political change. As a result, the effort to develop an account 
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of the morally responsible administrator has fallen under the weight of 
this preoccupation with resolving the seemingly unresolvable ambiguities 
of the public service. 

This search for moral consensus has also obscured a potentially more 
fruitful approach. There is no need to accept, tacitly or otherwise, that the 
ambiguity of public expectations and interests necessarily results in the 
irresponsible exercise of administrative discretion. What is needed is a 
theory of administrative responsibility which takes seriously the question 
of how individual administrators react to ambiguity and conflicting de- 
mands. The principal goal of a more productive approach to administra- 
tive responsibility is not to eliminate the ambiguity and conflict which 
characterizes the public that administrators serve but rather to assist the 
administrator in acknowledging and assessing the various claims on his 
or her loyalty. This effort to promote responsible choice is especially 
important because the organizational context in which administrators 
work includes social, political, and psychological pressures which may 
undermine the individual’s capacity for thoughtful moral deliberation. To 
the extent that typical decision contexts in organizations promote insen- 
sitivity to the moral implications of administrative action and create a 
tendency to avoid responsibility for one’s actions by “passing the buck” 
or conforming, a responsible administrative sector is impossible, what- 
ever the preferred conception of “the public.” 

My ultimate objective, therefore, is to present administrative respon- 
sibility as a function of the moral character of public administrators. This 
alternative approach owes much to the work of an articulate minority, such 
as Carl Friedrich (1940), Stephen Bailey (1965), and Michael Harmon 
(1971, 1981). An elaboration of their accounts of individual judgment and 
character will demonstrate that the ideal of “individual moral autonomy” 
best captures the virtues required for responsible administrative decision 
making in an “age of organization.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY REVISITED 


PERFECTING THE PUBLIC’S REPRESENTATIVES 


Friedrich (1940) was one of the first to clearly confront the problem 
of responsible administration in the context of a diverse, often divided 
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nation. Accountability to political superiors cannot ensure responsible 
administrative action since agreement on public purposes “can only be 
partial and incomplete, no matter who is involved” (p. 3). Administra- 
tors must therefore be prepared to employ a variety of techniques to as- 
sess the interests of the “vast heterogeneous masses composing the peo- 
ple” (p. 24). | 

In a pattern that has been repeated many times since, this path-breaking 
consideration of the multiple responsibilities of administrators (to politi- 
cal superiors, one’s profession, and the public) was dismissed as a ratio- 
- nalization of bureaucratic power, inconsistent with democratic politics. 
Finer’s (1941) response to the complexity and ambiguity of public service 
has proven to be one of the more enduring: Exchange the difficult prob- 
lem of individual decision making under such circumstances for the in- 
tractable problem of refining the popular will. “The improvement of 
the quality of political parties and elections” is to provide a remedy for 
the ambiguity which gives rise to administrative discretion (p. 340). 
Political reform is championed as the means to ensure that our institutions 
faithfully reflect the public good and impose clear public purposes on 
administrators. 

Finer’s call for perfecting political institutions has become an almost 
ritualistic response to the complexities of responsible administrative 
action. From Lowi’s (1979) juridical democracy to abolishing single- 
member districts and building stronger political parties, students of poli- 
tics and administration have tilted at the windmill of institutional reform. 
Far from eliminating the ambiguity of the public service, the net result of 
this well-intentioned and often impressive scholarship is that we still 
confront the dilemma so well summarized by Friedrich (1940): 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to state with precision what the policy in 
any given field is at any particular time [therefore] it follows as a corollary 
that public policy will often be contradictory and conflicting in its effects 
upon society. Our myth makers, of course, remain adamant in proclaiming 
` that this should not be so. . .. It is hard to disagree with them, but we still 
have to face the question of responsibility, seeing that policy is in fact contra- 
dictory and conflicting. Who is responsible for what, and to whom? (p. 5) 


Subsequent efforts to clarify how administrators and politicians might 
ascertain “the public interest” marked a return to the question of respon- 
sibility but the debate reveals a continuing preoccupation with eliminating 
the ambiguities of administrative service. 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE “OPERATIONAL” PUBLIC 


Whether the “public interest” could serve as a guide for political and 
administrative action became a focal point of debate in political science 
and political philosophy in the late 1950s and early 1960s (Cassinelli, 
1962; Colm, 1962; Leys, 1962; Schubert, 1962; Sorauf, 1957). Once 
again, the search began for a way to reconcile the multiple claims on the 
administrator’s allegiance and to provide an unambiguous representation 
of “the public.” In this case, the drive for specificity and certainty was 
fueled by political science’s fascination with behavioralism and commit- 
ment to political pluralism. Thus many refashioned the concept of the 
public interest as providing the maximum opportunity for various interests 
to seek to influence government decisions. 

It. became apparent, however, that advising decision makers to resolve 
competing claims of interest groups would reduce the public interest to 
“nothing more than a label attached indiscriminately to a miscellany of 
particular compromise [sic] of the moment” (Schubert, 1962, p. 175). But 
Schubert’s commitment to an unambiguous barometer of the popular will 
led him to an even more hopeless dead-end than Finer’s effort to evade 
the problem. Unable to fashion a defensible, “operational” statement of 
the public interest, and imbued with the spirit of behavioralism, Schubert 
declared that the public interest concept “makes no operational sense” and 
should therefore be discarded. “Political scientists might better spend their 
time nurturing concepts that offer greater promise of becoming useful 
tools in the scientific study of political responsibility” (p. 176). 

Giving up the concept of the public interest in the name of unspecified 
operational substitutes is unwise and unnecessary. As Pennock (1962) and 
others have argued, the concept may be vague in the abstract, but in 
particular contexts it gains clarity and utility.* In practice, there is often 
considerable agreement as to those actions which are demonstrably not in 
the public interest. As Schattschneider (1960) observed, the idea that there 
is no real distinction between public and special interests is fallacious, if 
only because it is possible to distinguish between those who lobby for 
policies from which they personally benefit and those who lobby for 
policies that provide no direct personal benefit to them. 

This does not mean that a concise, operational public interest can be 
ascertained on every political question. It is, however, to say that the 
“public interest” is and can be used as more than a propaganda ploy for 
more particularized interests. As Bailey (1965) wrote, the genius of the 
public interest concept “lies not in its clarity but in its perverse and 
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persistent moral intrusion upon the internal and external discourse of 
rulers and ruled alike” (p. 106). In Pennock’s (1962) view, “It is a reminder . 
that private rights are not exhaustive of the public interest and that private 
interests include much more than self-interests. Aterm that plays this role, 
even though it lacks precision, is as valuable as it is inescapable” (p. 182). 

This view of the public interest opens up a promising line of inquiry. 
If we regard the public interest as essentially a question or a challenge, 
then our attention is directed toward the administrator’s capacity and 
willingness to pose this question, to seriously consider it in the course of 
his or her duties, to sift through the complexities of moral choice in a 
society whose people, organizations, and political institutions do not 
speak with one voice. Bailey (1965) made a start on this kind of research 
program by seeking to clarify the attitudes and moral qualities essential 
to the responsible exercise of administrative discretion. But while concern 
that bureaucratic organizations undermine such qualities has been given 
considerable attention (Denhardt, 1981; Hummel, 1982; Presthus, 1962; 
Scott & Hart, 1979; Whyte, 1957), the public administration literature on 
administrative responsibility has, on the whole, abandoned this important 
line of inquiry. 

Even as Bailey’s work was being published, pressures were again 
mounting for a clearer, more definitive specification of the “public inter- 
est.” This time, it was not epistemological convictions but political com- 
mitments that made a tolerance for ambiguity unlikely and unpopular. In 
the 1960s, the question of the “public interest” was being posed in very 
stark terms-—Black and White, rich and poor, war and peace. In this 
context, the question of whether administrators understood the gravity of 
their discretionary power was replaced by more pressing questions cen- 
tering on what administrators ought fo do and on what substantive 
commitments were appropriate in a “time of turbulence.” 


A TIME OF TURBULENCE: A MOBILIZED PUBLIC 


Perhaps the most widely shared belief among writers contributing to 
the “new public administration” was that administration faced a grave 
crisis, that the field was “on the verge of experiencing deep but largely 
unresolved societal stress” (Elden, 1971, p. 20). The sense of urgency in 
these writings contrasts sharply with the earlier, more detached discus- 
sions of the public interest. The new scholarship was based on “the 
premise that public administration should respond in some fashion in a 
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time of social turbulence rather than let that turbulence sweep over it” 
(Savage, 1971, p. 43). In a time of sweeping changes “incremental 
advance toward the public interest is not enough” (LaPorte, 1971, p. 32). 

The public interest was no longer seen as nebulous or difficult to define. 
Harmon’s (1971) emphasis on a sense of individual responsibility that 
requires the ability to cope with ambiguity and uncertainty was politely 
received but appeared to be poorly suited to a time of social upheaval. 
Instead, the conviction grew that the public was voicing its interests quite 
clearly and that if public administration ignored the message, it would be 
rendered superfluous at best and more probably stand accused of com- 
plicity in a system that had sustained discrimination, poverty, and power- 
lessness. What many urged was a redefinition of the administrator’s task, 
one that included a commitment to social justice. Thus LaPorte (1971) 
wrote that an administrator’s “primary normative premise should be that 
the purpose of public organizations is the reduction of economic, social, 
and psychic suffering and the enhancement of life opportunities for those 
inside and outside the organization” (p. 32), while Hart (1974) argued that 
a Rawlsian theory of justice should provide the foundation for adminis- 
trative action. 

By the 1960s, it was no longer possible to respond to the complexities 
of administrative discretion by avoiding the issue or declaring it an 
unscientific or unworthy project. But by identifying what was hoped to 
be an ascendant set of values that could clarify the ambiguities in exercis- 
ing administrative discretion, the proponents of the new public adminis- 
tration again raised problems that the field was unable, and perhaps 
unwilling, to solve. Some were aware of serious political obstacles to the 
program of social equity.” On the whole, however, contributors to the 
Minnowbrook Conference and those who elaborated on their work 
seemed to share the expectation that moral outrage at poverty and racism 
was forming the basis for a new and lasting commitment to social justice. 
There was a sense that administration was resisting an inevitable change 
in cultural attitudes towards the poor and that if it could instead ride the 
crest of that wave, political obstacles could be overcome. 

At least with hindsight, the limits of this belief have become clear. The 
reorientation of values that would put social equity on a par with efficiency 
has run its course. The commitment to social justice and the expanded 
social welfare programs of the 1960s and 1970s was initially defined as 
a noble failure, then as a fundamentally misguided set of policies, and 
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finally as an illegitimate imposition on free enterprise that has produced 
a generation of greedy dependents. 

It may be that the ebb and flow of such attitudes is beyond the control 
of any political institution, administration included. What is clear is that 
the new public administration did not embrace a revolutionary program 
(O’Toole, 1976), for it did not address the problem of mobilizing and 
sustaining political and administrative support for promoting social jus- 
tice. Consider, for example, Hart’s (1974) ambitious attempts to specify 
what social equity requires of administrators. In proposing the adoption 
of John Rawls’s theory of justice, Hart argued that accepting basic 
principles of justice would clarify the moral and professional duties of 
administrators by providing “clear, well developed ethical guidelines” 
that would serve as a means to resolve ethical dilemmas and help promote 
an “ethical consensus” on the administrator’s obligation to promote social 
equity (p. 9). Building this consensus is to begin with a “rigorous philo- 
sophic statement of a theory of social equity” which can form the basis of 
the “mora! education of the administrator” (p. 10). A change in the 
curriculum of administration is seen as “the prelude for serious discourse 
about the ethical implications of our organization-ridden society” (p. 10). 

Despite the undeniable importance of addressing ethical issues in the 
public administration curriculum, the expectation that ethical discourse 
will build consensus on the meaning of justice and hence clarify the duties 
of responsible administrators has proven to be unrealistic. Indeed, faith in 
the ability of education to build moral consensus and solve, or at least 
significantly ameliorate, the dilemma of administrative responsibility is 
an enduring cause of the gap between theory and practice in public 
administration. This faith also underlies more recent approaches to ad- 
ministrative responsibility which stress the recovery of “civism” in Amer- 
ican public administration and political culture. 


REHABILITATING THE PUBLIC 


A loss of confidence in the public administrator’s ability to discern the 
public interest would constitute a serious enough problem for those who 
„seek a responsible public service. But recently, doubt has been cast on the 
very idea that there is a commitment in American culture to a public 
interest, however it might be discerned. Something more than a commit- 
ment to redistributive policies appears to have been lost. There is a sense 
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that basic civic-mindedness has erdded and given way to the cynical 
pursuit of self-interest. In the “me decade,” there was less concern with 
how administrators can “catch up” with the revolution in the public’s 
moral commitments and more concern with how to recover even a 
minimal commitment to the idea of a public service. Frederickson (1982) 
wrote that: 


virtually all of our institutions seem to be in trouble. The family ts deterio- 
rating, schools seem to be ineffective, there is deep suspicion of most 
large-scale organizations including industry, business, and government. 
There is dwindling support for churches. Crime ts alarmingly common. We 
are balkanized into racial, economic, ethnic, demographic, and sexual 
divisions. Privatism, greed, self-interest, and self-indulgence challenge the 
notion of community. (p. 501) 


Frederickson and Hart (1985) warned that public administration is 
threatened by the rise of values more appropriate to business administra- 
tion than public service and risks losing its distinctively public character, 
its historical mission as a means for accomplishing community purposes. 
For Frederickson (1982), reconstructing a sense of community looms as 
administration’s “single greatest conceptual and theoretical problem,” for 
“without a strong sense of community, public administration will continue 
to constitute a threat for the citizens and a scapegoat for elected officials” 
(p. 505). 

The emphasis on the recovery of “civism,” addressed at the 1983 
Conference on Citizenship and the Public Service, marks a return to 
Wilson’s emphasis on public administration’s status as a “full partner in 
the search for good government” (Frederickson, 1982, p. 505). Unable to 
take public support for granted, the question of administrative responsi- 
bility to the public is set aside in favor of an even more fundamental 
consideration: the rehabilitation of the public in fact and in theory. 
Gawthorp (1984) stated: 


In addition to ensuring that the laws are faithfully executed, it must also 
become the primary responsibility of the permanent career public service, 
at all levels of government, to ensure the vitality of citizenship in an active 
citizenry fully engaged in the art of government. (p. 106) 


It is difficult to imagine a more daunting task. Unable to sustain a 
political and social commitment to justice, administrators are now asked 
to not only be responsive to the public, or segments thereof, but shape the 
public purposes that should guide administrative action. They are asked 
to “infuse the individual citizen with an ethical sense of purpose” (p. 104), 
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to inculcate administrators and citizens with a love of their neighbors and 
of the values which underlay the Constitution (Frederickson & Hart, 
1985). Unable to fashion reliable barometers of the public interest, admin- 
istrators are now asked to build support for self-evident American values 
of justice, freedom, and citizen participation, which can, in turn, guide 
and support administration (Frederickson, 1982). 

How can administrators accomplish such a task? It is in response to 
this challenge that the civism literature not only falls short but succumbs 
to the particularly hardy strain of idealism that has plagued previous 
efforts to deal with the problem of administrative discretion. Just as the 
hopes for a revolutionary transformation of values were pinned on an 
education in social justice, education emerged as the key to the rehabili- 
tation of the public in the 1980s. Education must provide “civic literacy” 
(Matthews, 1984). The “knowledge gap” must be closed in order to make 
citizens self-governing. This will require that citizens be “sustained, 
encouraged, spoon-fed, and educated about public decisions by those who 
know what is going on” (McGregor, 1984, p. 127). 

Returning to Wilson’s program of civic education and institutional 
reform, however, is a return to a program that has failed over and over 
again. Wilson’s (1887) vision of a powerful, united, yet responsible State, 
requires responsible political parties to enable Congress to act indepen- 
dently and forcefully in the pursuit of the public good; it requires a 
competent, professional administration so that America would be “free in 
spirit and proficient in practice” (p. 210). Wilson’s conviction that frag- 
mentation, corruption, and incompetence could be cured within the exist- 
ing institutional framework made him unwilling to embrace radical 
. change from either above, in the form of constitutional reform, or below, 
in the form of working-class political mobilization. As a result, Wilson 
was one of the first in a long line of scholars whose reform strategy 
depended on. a reeducation of government officials and citizens. As 
Seidelman and Harpham (1985) observed, Wilson turned to the social 
sciences and asked scholars to use their knowledge 


in order to accomplish the two public tasks that American “democratic 
culture” by itself seemed incapable of performing. Academics were first 
charged with the duty of “instructing public opinion” so as to make it 
“efficient without suffering it to be meddlesome.” . . . Second, political 
scientists were supposed to use their new prominence to train “cultured and 
self-sufficient public servants . . . intimately connected with popular 
thought. (pp. 51-52) 
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Without diminishing Wilson’s contribution to a more competent and 
less corrupt public service, it is important to reflect on the failure of this 
program of political reform. As Seidelman and Harpham’s history of 
political science reveals, the hopes of successive generations of political 
scientists for building a workable consensus on the objectives of the State 
have been continually frustrated. The pedagogy of a professionalized 
political science has not earned the deference of elites in matters of policy 
nor produced an active, aware, and responsible citizenry. A century of 
political inquiry designed to expose the weaknesses of American political 
institutions and outline appropriate reforms has failed to sufficiently 
inspire both the rulers and the ruled. Public administration, in particular, 
finds itself assailed by both the general public and elected officials as 
incompetent and wasteful. And yet we continue to pin our hopes on 
professionalism and civic education. 

Persistence in the face of repeated failure may be explained, at least in 
part, by the conviction that ignorance is the cause of perversions of 
political power and public purpose. Unless career civil servants “are 
taught some reason to reiterate the tradition of public service, they will 
continue to aggrandize their power by playing to and manipulating con- 
sumerism, not by educating it out of existence” (Chandler, 1984, p. 141; 
emphasis in original). On this account, the decline in civism can only be 
addressed by administrators as educators, improving the citizenry’s 
knowledge of the policy process and their ability to act rationally and 
benevolently. 

What history suggests, however, is that lack of knowledge is not the 
essential problem. Citizens are no more likely to agree on the content of 
civil rights policy or the importance of what career bureaucrats do, once 
they have received an education in citizenship, than members of Congress 
are to vote for budget cuts which endanger constituent support, once they 
have been informed of the dangers of budget deficits. The best efforts of 
political scientists to document the dangers of uncontrolled spending do 
not change political and economic incentives that produce budget deficits. 
Similarly, efforts to provide an education in the importance of benevo- 
lence or social justice will occur in an economic and cultural context that 
reinforces just the opposite. Suspicion of government power and collec- 
tive solutions and support for unrestricted free enterprise are the basis for, 
and the result of, existing political and economic institutions. 

The point is not to dismiss the much needed pursuit of shared val- 
ues and sense of community because it is idealistic. The glorification of 
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practicality and the casual dismissal of such a project as too idealistic, as 
Frederickson and Hart (1985) observed, only encourages complacency. 
But civic education simply fails to tackle the more basic determinants of 
civic illiteracy and citizen irrelevance. To avoid repeating the cycle of 
disillusionment chronicled by Seidelman and Harpham (1985), we must 
confront the idea that if the responsible use of administrative discretion 
demands an educated political community with allegiances to constitu- 
tional principles and their fellow citizens, then administrators must be 
prepared to endorse a far more radical political program than is currently 
being contemplated. Building such a consensus requires not only a revo- 
lution in the way in which we think about the role of administration but a 
revolution in political and economic institutions. Until and unless the 
discipline is ready to commit itself to such a program, a program it was 
clearly not willing to embrace even in the volatile 1960s, it is necessary 
to confront the problem of administrative responsibility in the context of 
a seriously divided and uninformed citizenry whose political institutions 
are designed to break, not build, political majorities. This is the task that 
has been repeatedly shelved in favor of efforts to build a moral and 
political consensus, whether by institutional reform, the authority of 
science, or education. 


AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH: 
MORAL AUTONOMY IN THE AGE OF ORGANIZATION 


The administrator’s willingness to consider and act on obligations to 
the public is vital to any defensible theory of administrative responsibility. 
But the search for an unambiguous account of the public and its interests 
has neglected the more immediate problem of whether administrators are 
able and willing to seriously consider such a question. Whatever the 
preferred barometer of the public interest might be, responsible adminis- 
trative action is impossible unless individual administrators (a) recognize 
the moral implications of administrative discretion, (b) understand the 
demands of their organization, hierarchical superiors, interest groups, 
elected officials, professional codes, and the public, and (c) are able to 
reach some judgment as to the relevance of each to a particular decision 
in a particular circumstance. This is primarily a matter of moral judgment 
and character. 
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The neglect of this question by the dominant traditions in public 
administration is especially serious because there are many reasons to 
believe that the context in which administrators make decisions mitigates 
against sensitivity to one’s moral obligations and inhibits the development 
of those strengths of character needed to make moral judgments. A 
comprehensive account of those aspects of contemporary organizations 
which may undermine the individual’s willingness and ability to engage 
in serious moral deliberation is beyond the scope of the present effort.° 
Even a brief review, however, can serve to demonstrate the seriousness of 
the threat posed for a responsible public service, and clarify the kinds of 
character strengths essential for the responsible administrator. 

Despite the plague of values hostile to a truly public service, pursuit of 
self-interest is not the only, nor perhaps even the most important, barrier 
to a responsible public service. Even those committed to values appropri- 
ate to public service often find themselves participating in reprehensible 
organizational activities. For even if one generally believes in certain 
moral rules of justice or fair play, invoking these rules requires that one 
define the situation in the work place as one which calls for a moral choice. 
It is difficult to overestimate our capacity for rationalization and self- 
deception in this regard (Hauerwas, Burrell, & Bondi, 1977; Martin, 
1986). 

As Hauerwas et al. (1977) observed, even though a public employee 
might participate in decisions which compromise the public good, that 
employee has a great deal invested in continuing to think of him- or herself 
as a public servant. “To call certain decisions he makes by their proper 
name would require too painful a readjustment in his primary identifica- 
tion of himself as a public servant” (Hauerwas et al., 1977, p. 87). The 
result is self-deception and a strategy of avoiding the moral implications 
of one’s actions; behavior at least as common as the temptation to do what 
one “knows” is wrong (Aronson, 1980; Backman, 1983; Bickman, 1972; 
Latané & Rodin, 1969; Schacter & Singer, 1962). 

Suppressing awareness of moral concerns in the workplace is even 
more likely because the individual administrator is not always confronted 
by obvious corruption or conduct that is reprehensible under any cir- 
cumstances.’ Instead, “men and measures . . . are morally ambiguous” 
(Bailcy, 1965, p. 289), in that the administrator may encounter moral 
conflicts that involve trade-offs between values or questions of whether 
objectionable means are justified by noble ends. Precisely because build- 
ing a moral and political consensus on the meaning of the public interest 
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and the ethics of the administrative role has proven beyond our capabili- 
ties, the public service remains morally ambiguous. It is this ambiguity 
that makes defensive avoidance and self-deception even more likely. As 
Bailey (1965) observed, “the strains of establishing a general value frame- 
work for conducting the public’s business is nothing compared to the 
strains of re-sorting specific values in light of changing contexts” (pp. 289- 
290). There is considerable evidence, for example, that ambiguity can 
engender significant pressures toward conformity and timidity. Individu- 
als who confront particularly ambiguous situations are more likely to look 
to others for cues as to appropriate behavior and to conform to prevailing 
group (or, by extension, organizational) opinion (Asch, 1956; Festinger, 
1954; Latané & Rodin, 1969). The well-known phenomenon of “group- 
think” is another manifestation of this tendency (Janis & Mann, 1977). 

Moreover, the public sector is particularly vulnerable to this kind of 
defensive avoidance because authority is generally ambiguous as well. So 
many different officials contribute to government decisions and policies 
(a situation that Thompson, 1980, refers to as the “problem of many 
hands”) that critical choices can easily be attributed to others and individ- 
ual responsibility avoided. 

Ambiguity, of course, is not the only organizational obstacle to respon- 
sible individual decision making. Weber’s (1968) belief that the bureau- 
crat is rendered a pliant tool of the organization has been echoed by many 
contemporary writers (Denhardt, 1981; Hummel, 1982; Merton, 1940; 
Scott & Hart, 1979; Whyte, 1957). The bureaucratic form of organization 
may cultivate and reward employees who uncritically obey orders and 
discourage those who might consider broader obligations. As Romzek and 
Dubnick (1987) noted in their analysis of the Challenger disaster, it was 
the switch from a professional to a bureaucratic accountability system that 
allowed the judgments of managers to override the concerns of the 
engineers at Morton Thiokol. More generally, the plight of those who seek 
to report waste, fraud, or unethical activities in the workplace offers 
disturbing evidence of how dissent in organizations is often crushed. 
Recent research has found severe retaliation against whistleblowers in 
both the private and public sectors (Glazer & Glazer, 1989; Jos, Tompkins, 
& Hays, 1989; Soeken & Soeken, 1987).° 

In all of these ways—the ambiguity of public purposes and power, the 
demands for deference to bureaucratic superiors, and the intimidation and 
punishment of those who dissent—a vital prerequisite for responsible 
decision making is endangered: the individual’s capacity for independent 
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thinking and judgment. Thus the most essential virtues for the adminis- 
trator are those which enable what I have elsewhere described as “indi- 
vidual moral autonomy” (Jos, 1988). The morally autonomous person is 
one who controls his or her life through reasoned choice. This requires 
more than “knowing” relevant moral standards. In the words of Aristotle 
(1962), the individual must develop a “firm and unchangeable character” 
(1105a33-35). This strength of character includes (a) moral sensitivity, the 
ability to recognize the mora! implications of even ambiguous situations 
(e.g., where there are “many hands,” or vague law); (b) moral understand- 
ing, the ability to reason about these implications; and (c) moral courage, 
the willingness to confront and act on moral issues even where there is 
substantial pressure to the contrary. 

Acquiring the virtues of the morally autonomous person will not guar- 
antee a consistent or correct interpretation of the public interest or the 
administrator’s ethical obligations, but it will arm the public servant 
against organizations that promote an unthinking, uncritical deference to 
authority. Unless individual administrators can overcome both internal 
impediments to autonomous judgment (e.g., selfishness, greed, and self- 
deception) and various forms of external manipulation (e.g., role social- 
ization and intimidation by superiors and co-workers), a responsible 
interpretation and assessment of one’s moral obligations is not possible. 

The neglect of this research orientation is particularly regrettable since 
public administration is better equipped to promote the capacity for 
autonomous moral judgment than it is to build a consensus on particular 
interpretations of the public interest. Our ability to enhance the majority 
building capacity of our political institutions is considerably more limited 
than our ability to research and reform the administrative organizations 
in which we work. The most obvious priority is to extend meaningful 
protection to those who raise issues of principle in the workplace.’ 
Institutional arrangements which turn whistleblowers into outcasts are not 
only ruinous for the individual whistleblower but intimidate others who 
might question wrongdoing in the workplace. Beyond this immediate 
agenda lies the even more difficult challenge of designing and managing 
organizations so that taking moral obligations seriously does not require 
nearly heroic acts of personal sacrifice. 

In this regard, education will, of course, have a role to play. Graduate 
curricula in public administration may not be a particularly effective tool 
for inculcating substantive values (Slack, 1987) but if we can instill in our 
students a tolerance for ambiguity and an ability to think for themselves, 
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it is far less likely that they will remain insensitive to the moral implica- 
tions of their work. Thus educational strategies which stress developing 
the capacity for ethical reflection are more likely to be beneficial than are 
efforts to specify a set of moral rules. As Rohr (1978) noted, our concern 
should not be to “persuade bureaucrats that they should act in a certain 
way in the light of certain values. On the contrary, it is to provide a method 
for discovering these values themselves and putting them into practice as 
they see fit” (p. 65, emphasis in original). Educational strategies must be 
designed “for encouraging bureaucrats to reflect on American values in a 
disciplined and systematic manner,” one that “will invite them to develop 
their own understanding of what these values mean” (pp. 67-68). 


CONCLUSION 


Over the past half century, public administration’s efforts to develop a 
viable account of administrative responsibility have been frustrated by the 
growing pressure to legitimize administrative discretion by providing an 
unambiguous specification of the public and its interests. This effort to 
build popular consensus on substantive moral values and reform institu- 
tions so that they might better articulate this consensus poses insurmount- 
able difficulties. While this kind of political and moral recovery may prove 
essential for the well-being of the nation in its third century, we must be 
conscious of our field’s limitations in facilitating such a recovery. It is 
important to avoid overstating the efficacy of educational strategies, lest 
“education” (like “political reform” before it) be seen as a curative for 
ambiguity and conflict regarding public purposes. 

Guarding against this tendency is especially important since both 
institutional reform and education, if aimed at strengthening the 
individual’s capacity for autonomous moral deliberation, can play an 
important role in building a more responsible public service. Once we 
recognize that the public is often inattentive and its interests unclear, and 
that political and administrative institutions are at best imperfect, then the 
capacity of the individual administrator to make informed, autonomous 
judgments becomes obviously crucial. 

Protecting the autonomy of individual administrators does not neces- 
sarily produce morally desirable outcomes. It is certainly possible for an 
administrator to remain sensitive to the mora] implications of his or her 
actions, to resist the temptation to “pass the buck,” to resist manipulation 
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by others, and nonetheless make a morally reprehensible decision. But it 
is worth considering that enhancing the capacity for autonomous judg- 
ment may help revitalize a commitment to fundamental principles (justice 
and efficiency), and help build a sense of civic responsibility and respect 
for constitutional and legal obligations.’° Certainly, insensitivity to moral 
issues, mindless adherence to particular external demands, and shifting 
responsibility to others make it impossible to sustain and act on such 
commitments. Borrowing from Aristotle (1962, 1128a33), the responsible 
administrator is “a law unto himself,” not because one’s conscience is his 
or her only guide, but because such an agent has developed the ability to 
reason about complex issues and divided loyalties and can discern when 
moral action is called for and what specific action is appropriate. Exercis- 
ing autonomy is not freedom to interpret the moral good as one sees fit; 
it is exercising the sensitivity, understanding, and courage necessary to 
fully and independently consider obligations to clients, superiors, elected 
officials, the Constitution, and fundamental principles in the course of 
one’s duties.” 

Public administration’s preoccupation with an unambiguous speci- 
fication of what the public wants and deserves has made possible an often 
illuminating debate within the field over the ethics of administrative 
discretion and the proper bounds of the administrative role. In promoting 
the capacity for moral autonomy, we can make it possible for administra- 
tors to join this search for the public interest, not only in theory but in the 
course of doing their jobs. 


NOTES 


1. It should be noted that contemporary writers, like Rohr (1986), have become less 
willing to accept the idea that the constitutional justification of administrative power is weak 
or insubstantial. 

2. As McSwain (1985) noted, administrators are expected to refine and implement the 
public interest in a society whose dominant liberal tradition “disavows the existence of such 
a transcendant interest” (p. 142). 

3. A joint meeting of the American Political Science Association and the American 
Society For Political and Legal Philosophy in 1960 focused on the idea of the public interest 
and a 1962 volume of the NOMOS series brought together original contributions by many 
of the participants and others, including Brian Barry, J. Roland Pennock, Harold Lasswell, 
S. K. Bailey, and David Braybrooke (Friedrich, 1962). 

4, Unfortunately, Pennock (1962) compared the public interest to the term “a beautiful 
woman” but the point of his analysis is just as clear if another example is used, say, the term 
“a beautiful flower.” Following Pennock, there may be differing opinions as to what a 
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beautiful flower is, but no one will deny that there is such.a thing as a beautiful flower. We 
can expect agreement that a flower with dried leaves or a discolored blossom is not as 
beautiful as a healthy flower. And so it is with “the public interest”; much of its vagueness 
disappears when it is placed in a specific context (p. 178). 

5. Savage (1971) acknowledged that the hostility of predominant centers of power to 
social benevolence might make the call for social equity politically futile (pp. 55-57). Waldo 
(1971) warned of an excessive faith that the counterculture was permanently transforming 
the nation’s moral fiber (pp. 267-268), Even Frederickson (1971), one of the more optimistic 
contributors, acknowledged that public administration might have to sacrifice the support 
of the upper and upper-middle classes (p. 329). 

6. I have provided a summary of the concerns raised by alternative theories of organiza- 
tion in “Moral Autonomy and the Modern Organization” (see Jos, 1988). 

7. Although, as Caiden and Caiden (1971) observed, even cases of corruption are often 
the result of an overcommitment to organizational values rather than simple greed. 

8. A survey of 161 whistleblowers conducted between November 1987 and September 
1988 found that over 60% reported losing their jobs as a result of their actions (Jos et al., 
1989). Additional research on organizational dissent includes Glazer (1983), Parmerlee, 
Near, and Jenson (1982), Miceli and Near (1985), Peters and Branch (1972), Nader, Petkas, 
and Blackwell (1972), Weisband and Franck (1975), Perrucci, Anderson, Schendel, and 
Trachtman (1980a, 1980b), and Ewing (1983). 

9. The whistleblower protection bill, recently signed by President Bush, is an important 
step in this direction. The bill lessens the burden of proof for demonstrating organizational 
retaliation and directs the often criticized Office of Special Counsel to protect whistleblowers 
from organizational reprisals. 

10. At the very least, as Pincoffs (1986) argued, an emphasis on individual character and 
judgment is not at all incompatible with other-regarding behavior. 

11. As Burke (1986) observed, asserting the importance of individual judgment in 
discerning one’s responsibilities and duties as an administrator in no way minimizes one’s 
obligations to political superiors or the rule of law: 


Officials have a basic duty, other things being equal, to take the dictates of higher 
authority seriously. .. . [But] emphasis upon the primacy of these more inclusive 
institutions and processes in defining what subordinate officials should do or be 
responsible for doing need not imply exclusive reliance upon them. Attention to the 
bureaucrat’s place in a system of democratic government more broadly conceived 
reveals other obligations incumbent upon these officials. (p. 40, emphasis in original; 
cf. Cassinelli, 1962; Cooper, 1986) 
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This article identifies a “discretion school” or position within current public administration 
theory and the proximate historical causes for its articulation. The extent to which admin- 
istrative discretion is thought to be permissible, and the justifications for it, are explored by 
way of comparing current views to Plato’s explication of the functions of the guardian class 
in the ideal Republic. Contemporary analogues to “knowledge of the good” (public interest 
and regime values) and the role of education are arrayed. The article concludes by posing 
problematics heretofore insufficiently resolved by discretionist points of view. 


DISCRETION ADVOCACY IN 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION THEORY 
Toward a Platonic Guardian Class? 


CHARLES J. FOX 
CLARKE E. COCHRAN 
Texas Tech University 


Although there have always been advocates of increased administrative 
discretion, we detect a distinct swing in public administration literature 
reaffirming it. For convenience, we will refer to the diverse advocates of 
this swing, along with selected intellectual forebearers, as the “discretion 
school.” | 

Four proximate causes can be adduced to explain this renaissance. 
First, public administration reacted viscerally to the “bureaucrat bashing” 
of the Carter and Reagan years and such very real manifestations of it as 
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the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978’ and the vendettas carried out by 
Reagan political appointees (Rosen, 1986). 

Second, and this reason is related to the first, public administration has 
gathered ammunition from political science findings and journalistic 
accounts of weaknesses in the fabric of legitimacy of its political accusers. 
The bureaucracy, after all, was not responsible for Watergate or the design 
flaws of policy in Southeast Asia. Moreover, the mythical accountability 
loop between “the people” and elected officials has been tarnished by the 
image selling of candidates, the influence of money, low voter turnout and 
high voter apathy, the disarray of political parties, and insufficient policy 
specificity of election campaigns (Ginsberg & Stone, 1986). Unques- 
tioned obedience to superiors so chosen or loyalty to the policies they 
pursue is not a self-evident virtue. 

Third, the effects of the ethics movement within public administration 
imply increased discretion. The American Society for Public Administra- 
tion (ASPA) has debated and finally adopted a code of ethics. At the urging 
of the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administra- 
tion (NASPAA) courses in ethics in MPA programs are rapidly prolifer- 
ating (Worthley & Grumet, 1983). It is implicit in the notion of ethical 
study and dialogue that public administrators have sufficient autonomy to 
apply what they have learned. Of course, it has been observed that the 
ethics movement is only one part of a more long-range evolution of public 
administration toward professionalism (Kearney & Sinha, 1988), which 
also entails enhanced administrative discretion. 

Fourth, at a higher level of abstraction, a new wave of public organi- 
zation theory incorporating insights from phenomenology, depth psychol- 
ogy, and critical theory (see Denhardt, 1984, pp. 150-175; Harmon & 
Mayer, 1986, pp. 282-387) has broadened its scope in ways that outflank 
classical rational comprehensive modes of thinking. It is by now com- 
monplace to reject the politics-policy/administration dichotomy. Further 
developments attack also the objective/subjective and fact/value dichot- 
omies with which the former bifurcation ts associated. At risk is the very 
linchpin of administrative compliance: functional or instrumental ratio- 
nality, the use of appropriate means to achieve politically determined 
ends. 

If the political rhetoricians are wrong to bash bureaucrats, if their own 
legitimacy is questionable, if administrators are autonomously to apply 
ethical principles on behalf of the public good and if they must themselves 
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adduce the ends for the means they control, are we not well on the way to 
government by administrators? 

This article explores this possibility by taking it to its logical and most 
profound extreme, which we take to be Plato’s argument for a guardian 
class. We proceed by first explicating Plato’s views and then contrasting 
Plato with the views favoring administrative discretion. We conclude by 
suggesting that discretionists may still have work to do to preempt potential 
objections. 


PLATO’S GUARDIAN CLASS 


Most contemporary arguments for administrative discretion pale be- 
fore the kind of discretion allowed the guardians in Plato’s description of 
the best possible polis in his Republic.’ Therefore, implications for de- 
mocracy of discretion may best be examined from the vantage of its 
logical extreme. The guardians reveal the important strengths and limita- 
tions of broad administrative discretion. This section outlines the origin 
of the guardians and how they fit in Plato’s understanding of justice, then 
considers their education, and finally, sketches their tasks in a well bal- 
anced polis.‘ 

The guardians first appeared in the “ideal” polis when the need for a 
specialized military class became apparent. The öpolisò constructed be- 
fore that time was primitive, rural, and without luxuries. Glaucon, how- 
ever, objected that such a city was only fit for pigs. Human beings needed 
fine wines, sweet dishes, music, and other refinements of civilization. 
Since, however, the perfect polis had as a founding principle that each 
person must do only those tasks for which he (or, in the political system 
of the Republic, she) was best suited, there had to be a warrior class to 
specialize in defending the luxuries of the polis from external enemies.’ 
It is important to highlight this founding principle because of the idea that 
governance, like any other function, requires specialization and a concen- 
tration of effort and attention. This is similar to the views of contemporary 
discretionists who, at the extreme, maintain that the business of gover- 
nance is too complex to be left to the whims of officials elected by only 
fragments of an inattentive citizenry. 

The guardians had to be both spirited and philosophic, so that they 
could effectively defend and know the fundamental needs of the polis. 
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This combination of qualities is rare; therefore, the guardians needed a 
special education.® Their primary education was in music and gymnastics. 
Under music was subsumed not only the narrower modern term including 
song, rhythm, and harmony but also stories, poetry, and drama. The kinds 
of music to which the young may be properly exposed had to be strictly 
supervised so that they would hear only those designed to acquaint them 
with beauty, truth, justice, and virtues such as self-control and courage, 
for future rulers must not learn evil habits, self-indulgence, or love of 
money. Gymnastics, too, was really training for the soul, as it disciplined 
the body and helped it to recognize true beauty (Republic, Book HI). 

The guardians and rulers were not economically superior classes. 
Indeed, they lived in barracks like soldiers, ate in common mess halls, and 
possessed no property of their own, especially no gold, silver, or other 
precious things. Moreover, men and women were equal in these classes 
and had the same tasks. Children were raised in common, without know- 
ing their mothers and fathers, thus ensuring unity in the polis (Republic, 
Book V). 

. Those most qualified as rulers in the polis of the Republic received a 
special form of higher education. In their teens and twenties, they were 
educated in geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, music, and solid geometry. 
All of these subjects were integrated with one another, so that the overview 
“reveals the kinship of these studies with one another and with the nature 
of that which is” (Republic, 536c; see Book VII). The most difficult, and 
the most dangerous, study was dialectic, the powerful tool of dialogue that 
allowed those with the ability and strength of soul to become philosophers 
and to advance to the vision of the Forms or Ideas, especially the Form of 
the Good. Dialectic was studied from age 30 to 35. Then the prospective 
rulers returned to the guardian class and learned to take orders, to serve 
the polis as soldiers. Only at age 50, when they were mature enough, were 
they brought to the vision of the Good and initiated into the class of rulers. 

The purpose of this whole system was to secure the greatest possible 
benefit for the community as a whole (Republic, 419a-420b, 465d). The 
community as a whole was happy, most important, because it was just. 
Each person in the community performed his or her proper role; each did 
that one thing that fit and fulfilled his or her whole life. Moreover, the 
general and special training guaranteed that the rulers and their helpers, 
the guardians, were those most qualified to rule. They were the most 
virtuous of character, possessing bravery, wisdom, temperance, and jus- 
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tice. They were self-controlled and would not exploit the populace, at least 
partly because they were not allowed to possess income or property of 
their own. 

Moreover, the rulers were the best-educated and most intelligent of all 
the citizens. They knew, and knew how to realize, the needs of the political 
system as a whole. They were not partial to one class or section, and they 
distributed benefits and burdens equitably to themselves and others. 
Trained to respect and care for their fellow citizens of all classes, their 
goal was only what was best for all. In contemporary terms, they were 
guided by the “public interest” (Cochran, 1974). 

And their discretion was complete. The rulers governed according to 
their best judgments, guided only by their knowledge of the highest things, 
by their own strengths of character, and by their training in mathematics 
and the other subjects of higher education. It would be ridiculous to 
subject such persons to the rule of Jaw, for law, with its rigid prohibitions 
and directives, is insufficiently flexible for ever-changing circumstances.’ 
Similarly, as pointed out in Schubert’s (1957) classic explication of what 
he takes to be the position of “administrative platonists,” politicians do 
not represent the general public interest, for they are caught up in contests 
for popular approval and in political games. The administrator, on the 
other hand and from the Platonic perspective, possesses the objectivity to 
see and define the public interest and, at the same time, the technical skill 
to design and implement specific policies to advance the good of the 
community as a whole. The administrator must be a political person in the 
best sense of that term, aware of the wishes and desires of the public and 
able to articulate and fulfill them in ways that the public itself cannot.’ 

Suitably adapted, then, Plato makes a good, indeed philosophically the 
best, case for administrative discretion in the public interest. We should 
underline the words “suitably adapted,” because Plato’s guardians had 
significantly different tasks appropriate to the well-functioning polis. In 
general terms, Plato’s guardians were much less technical than modern 
administrators. Citizens with the proper character, citizens who are hon- 
est, courageous, temperate, and just will have little need for expert admin- 
istrators to tell them what they can and cannot do. Indeed, the Republic 
contains a passage that satirizes the whole business of detailed legislation 
to prevent and punish wrong-doing. Socrates said that “such men are 
surely the most charming of all, setting down laws like the ones we 
described a moment ago and correcting them, always thinking they’ ll find 
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some limit to wrongdoing in contracts and the other things I was just 
talking about, ignorant that they are really cutting off the heads of a Hydra” 
(Republic, 426e, see 425b-427c). For Plato, lawmaking and rulemaking 
are either useless or matters of common sense. 

What is it, then, that Plato’s rulers did? They had only three very 
important tasks: to exclude riches and poverty from the polis, to keep the 
size of the polis small, and to forestall lawlessness by maintaining the 
system of education (Republic, 421d-425b). All three were concerned 
with the unity of the political system. Riches and poverty could divide a 
polis, thus subjecting it to envy and civil strife. The rulers’ job was to see 
to it that no one, least of all themselves, grew wealthy and that no one 
became poor. Growth beyond a certain size also meant division within the 
political system. So the rulers had to maintain the number of citizens at a 
moderate level so that all might know one another and might come to see 
each other as brothers and sisters. 

But most important was the maintenance of the system of education. 
For it was education, in both its broadest and its most basic sense, that 
determined the future of the political system. The educational system 
determined the character of citizens; it established whether virtues or vices 
would be the disposition of the citizens. The entire system of education 
was focused on shaping the souls of the young so that they became 
truthful, brave, loyal, self-controlled, thoughtful, just, and wise. With such 
qualities, the rulers had little else to do, for peace and harmony prevailed. 
Without citizens like that, the 6polisO was doomed to no end of trouble 
~—dishonesty, litigiousness, anger, violence, resentment, cheating, sexual 
excess, official corruption, and injustice. For Plato, the rulers had to have 
discretion, because, to use Will’s (1983) phrase, statecraft is soulcraft. 


COMPARING PLATO AND THE DISCRETION SCHOOL 


This section compares Plato to the “discretion school.” To set up 
appropriate tension, we first show how alarmed some of Plato’s commen- 
tators are by his putatively elitist and antidemocratic views, then conjec- 
ture the standpoint of discretion advocates, and finally, assess how close 
discretionists come to Plato on the issues of (a) how complete the dis- 
cretion, (b) knowledge of the Good, and (c) character of administrators/ 
guardians and the role of education in promoting it. 
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PLATO AS APOLOGIST FOR DICTATORSHIP 


Karl Popper (1950) and others (see Thorson, 1963) are quite critical of 
Plato and, in Popper’s term, the “historicist” spirit of which Plato is the 
founder. Popper, who in contemporary political science terminology 
might be regarded as a pluralist or incrementalist, called himself an 
advocate of piecemeal social engineering. According to him, it is the 
height of arrogance to promote any grand philosophical scheme which 
pretends to universalism. Such schemes, including those of Hegel and 
Marx, are not only wrong but dangerous, even evil. They cause war and 
oppression in their grandiloquent names. The Platonic claim to acquaint- 
ance with the Good, the Just, the True, the Beautiful and the proper ways 
of achieving and maintaining them through appropriate political ar- 
rangements is anathema. 

It follows from this line of reasoning that a Platonic state is at best 
paternalistic and at worst a totalitarian dictatorship. To these critics, it is 
a very short step from philosopher-king to Hobbes’s Leviathan. Further, 
there is no exit. Plato may be reasonably interpreted as advocating 
“communism of the family” (communal raising of children) only for the 
guardian class. If this is the best way to raise children, as Plato seemed to 
believe, they will be better educated than children of the producing 
classes, thereby creating a self-perpetuating ruling class much like the 
apparetchiki bureaucratic class of communist party members in the Soviet 
Union. 


STANDPOINT OF DISCRETIONISTS 


Is this where the discretionists are unwittingly heading? To circle in on 
this question, let us first attempt to conjecture about the standpoint of the 
discretionists.? A cynic once remarked that theory was little more than the 
attempt to draw credible demarcation lines between what one likes and 
dislikes. Suspending for a moment the ontology of “likes and dislikes,” 
suppose that there is some truth to the observation. One of the important 
things that discretionists like is their, may we say, “calling.” The calling 
of discretionists is, as far as we can tell, universally that of professor, 
usually in schools, departments, or divisions that in one way or another 
touch on public affairs/policy/administration. The authors of this piece are 
no exception. Our mission, raison d’étre, is to educate, and be educated 
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by, current or future career public servants. As professors expounding 
book knowledge against the experiential reality check of our in-service 
students, we are likely to form bonds of trust and mutual respect—“a 
social construction of reality” (Berger & Luckmann, 1966). Given the 
intimacy, the shared vulnerability, and inquisitiveness of seminar educa-. 
tion properly done, wouldn’t we transpose real human faces of good 
people on what to others is the faceless functionary? Our image would 
differ greatly from bureaucrat-bashing politicians and from victimized or 
alienated clientele (Morgan, 1986). And we would try to share our insider 
image with misinformed others through the articulation of theory. 

Teachers of public servants are virtually required to take a leap of faith 
that the techniques they teach to their classes will not be misused. The 
exploding variety of personnel techniques, for instance, are not “good” in 
themselves, as Taylor could naively assume in his day. Most personnel 
experts know that “Theory X” motivational techniques are oppressive and 
that “Theory Y” techniques can be manipulative. Yet all these techniques 
and more are parts of the curriculum. Most personnel experts would not 
give a loaded gun to a child nor teach how to oppress workers. So, we 
give all the techniques available and hope (we can do no more) that 
individuals to whom they are given will use a humane combination of 
them in the varied work situations in which they will find themselves. 

We conjecture further that standpoint analysis gives a clue to why 
current discretionists differ from their “administrative state” foreparents. 
Students and associates of the latter were or were headed for higher rungs 
of the hierarchy than can be expected of contemporary products of mass 
education. Thus administrative state theorists like Appleby (1952), Bailey 
(1964), and Fainsod (1940) could affirm discretion at the bureaucratic 
apex and hierarchical obedience the rest of the way down. Recent dis- 
cretionists affirm discretion for their mid-level alumni and are compelled 
to question hierarchy itself (e.g., Lipsky, 1980; Thayer, 1973). 

The point of the foregoing is that discretionists would be hard pressed 
to perform a Morgan-like imaginization picturing their coconstructors of 
reality as the elitist oppressors that Plato’s critics fear. Discretionists might 
willingly be pushed to an image of their friends as guardians of the public 
interest especially when one compares a known cadre against not fully 
legitimate competitors: politicians and inattentive voters. But they would 
not, at least not wittingly, support the Platonic state as oppressive levia- 
than. The lesser evil of paternalism is discussed later. 
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- So far, we have briefly sketched Plato’s view of the guardian class more 
or less following the sequence of the Republic, noted how his insights can 
be negatively interpreted, and explicated what we take to be the standpoint 
of the discretion school. We turn now to the question of how close to the 
Platonic position discretion theorists have ventured. In. other words, we 
array discretionist writings according to categories derived from Plato. 


Discretion Is Not Absolute 


The intellectual context for discussion of discretion was set almost half 
a century ago by the polar positions of Friedrich (1940), who favored 
considerable discretion, and Finer (1941), who wished to eliminate it by 
an iron cage of rules and regulations (for an excellent discussion, see 
Cooper, 1982). Friedrich stopped short of Plato’s view that external 
constraints: (laws, regulations, and so on) are totally useless because 
people of poor character will find ways to get around them and people of 
good character do not need them. To Friedrich, external checks have 
limited utility, but the internal disposition to apply expertise on behalf of 
the public interest is vastly more important. Emphasis on internal dispo- 
sitions leads most of the authors in the same direction as Plato: toward 
proper education (discussed later). 

Among public administration theorists, the band of legitimate debate 
has shifted decisively toward the Friedrich pole for reasons discussed in 
the introduction to this article. Indeed, Friedrich may now occupy the 
center with the new poles occupied by Harmon (1974, 1981) who some- 
times sounded as if he favored complete discretion, and Cooper (1982), 
who attempted a dialectical balance between external and internal con- 
straints. Harmon’s existential or proactive administrator has been criti- 
cized (e.g., Cooper, 1982) for having no standard except the goodness that 
results from self-actualizing action. This may be a little unfair because 
self-actualizing may require appropriate “I-thou” face-to-face transac- 
tions between organizational members or between administrator and 
client. This, in turn, may well gather up or channel ambient social norms 
and focus them in the phenomenological moment of encounter. Thus, for 
instance, such norms and dispositions expressed by Bailey’s (1964) 
classical exposition—acceptance of moral ambiguity, recognition of con- 
textual forces which condition moral priorities, and fairmindedness tem- 
pered by charity (see Bailey, 1964, for complete list}—may be entailed in 
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the face-to-face encounter. Still, Harmon’s proactive administrator may 
be very close to Plato’s guardians who might not reject the idea that 
community norms are self-actualized through their self-actualization. The 
active locus or pump of the process remains the discretionary action of 
the subject administrator. Cooper (1982), on the other hand, had linkages 
between responsiveness to concrete external constraints and internal- 
ized commitments to perform public duties well. There is, in other words, 
more objectivity, materiality and weight to Cooper’s externalities than to 
Harmon’s. 

Another view which is close to at least a positive interpretation of 
Harmon’s is that of Fox (1989). Arguing by analogy to the distinction 
between “used language and language-in-use” employed by various Con- 
tinental linguists, Fox contended that ethical space (discretion) is not 
truncated by external laws and regulations. Indeed, the more they prolif- 
erate, layer on layer, the more discretion increases as administrators 
simply use some chosen concatination of them to express their judgments. 
In other words, like a language, standard operating procedures (SOPs) are 
more a means for autonomous creative expression than a damper. 

Arrayed between these not-so-distant poles are the “new public admin- 
istration” thinkers (e.g., Chandler, 1984; Fredrickson, 1971; Fredrickson 
& Hart, 1985; Hart, 1974, 1984) who, insofar as commonality can be 
coaxed from this diverse group, recommend discretion based on consid- 
erations of equity. They would have public servants use discretionary 
actions with a bias toward the weak, inarticulate, and disorganized to 
counterbalance the unequal influence of the powerful, articulate, and 
organized. It is within this context that Kass (1989) is working on a theory 
of agency as a role or “position” which envelops normative constraints 
situated in the culture and articulated in the Constitution and republican 
values. He ends up close to Cooper in that linkages are sought between 
external and internal responsibility. Still, for all of these discretionists, 
internalization is the key to accountability, not the mechanical application 
of rules, regulations, and laws made elsewhere. They all seem to be moons 
within Friedrich’s orbit. 

The Blacksburg group is also working ona theory of agency (Wamsley 
et al., 1987). While Kass’s work is based on individual agency, the 
Blacksburg approach is more institutional. Through agencies as reposito- 
ries “of specialized knowledge, historical experience, time tested wisdom, 
and a degree of consensus about the public interest,” (Wamsley et al., 
1987, p.301) they seek at least coequal status for what they call “the Public 
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Administration” with other branches of government. At times, they seem 
to go further and argue for agency supremacy. Agency legitimacy is 
bolstered by (a) a continuity with tradition matched only by the judiciary, 
(b) a claim to be representative in both sociological and functional senses 
and (c) constitutional grounds, especially civil servants’ oaths of office to 
uphold the Constitution and the laws. But this is not the unmitigated 
supremacy of the guardian class: “The Public Administrator therefore 
should be both an analyst and an educator but not a philosopher-king or 
mandarin” (Wamsley et al., 1987, p. 316). 

Most discretionists, then, shrink from fully embracing Plato’s stance 
and try to accommodate a modicum of political and/or citizen influence. 
This leads us to our next Platonic category—knowledge of the good. If 
administrators are to be proactive on behalf of the public interest, how can 
it be apprehended? 


Knowledge of the Good 


Nowhere in Plato’s works is the Good clearly defined. Methods of 
approaching it are offered, but these are matters for the section on 
education and character. Nonetheless, it was on such knowledge that the 
guardians based their claim to rule (Waldo, 1984). The Good defined the 
public interest. Similarly, contemporary discretionists would like to claim 
access to knowledge of the public interest equal, if not superior, to other 
actors—superior when other actors are excessively self-interested 
(Cochran, 1974; Schubert, 1957). What better way to affirm discretion 
than Plato’s way? 

` Three positions and one suggestive sketch emerge. The first is based 
on Rawls’s (1971) A Theory of Justice. The second two use a “regime 
values” approach but with divergent results. The suggestive sketch comes 
from the Blacksburg group. Hart’s (1974) work is used to explicate both 
views 1 and 3. The work of Rohr (1978) is used for view 2. 

Rawls (1971), while not fully digested, has been understandably influ- 
ential. Not all who follow him fully recognize the neo-Kantian founda- 
tions of his approach (similar, interestingly, to Friedrich, e.g., Stackhouse, 
1989), but his carefully reasoned attack on utilitarianism has eroded that 
position’s previous hegemony. 

Perhaps the best attempt to apply Rawls to public administration is that 
. of Hart (1974; see also Harmon, 1974). Hart wanted to provide substantive 
ethical grounds for the new public administration’s “equitable adminis- 
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trator,” that is, the one who seeks to redress the imbalance of influence on 
behalf of the powerless. Once the Good has been persuasively demon- 
strated, it is a simpler task to apply it to concrete situations. In a nutshell, 
Rawls’s Good is that equality in the distribution of social valuables should 
prevail and such inequalities that do exist are justified if and only if they 
benefit the least advantaged. (Such a distillation does great violence to the 
richness of Rawls.) Hart hoped to start a Kuhnian paradigm revolution in 
public administration ethics with this Rawlsian salvo. So, like Plato, 
knowledge of the Good is warrant for good deeds. Also, like Plato’s 
guardians, administrators would perform the tasks of preventing the 
destabilizing extremes of wealth and poverty. Unlike Plato, however, 
access to the Good is not exclusive to the administrator. Indeed, Hart’s 
view is that social consensus on the Good is required so that the adminis- 
trator may go about correcting inequalities unimpeded by annoying 
disagreement. 

A second way to apprehend the Good is through regime values~This 
would seem to have as much, or more, promise as the Rawlsian leap to 
disembodied, decultured, and ahistorical pure reasoning by which his 
principles of justice are established (see Hart, 1974, on “The Original 
Position,” p. 6). As expressed by their principal proponent, John Rohr 
(1978), regime norms are based on the founding of the nation and evolving 
constitutional interpretations. As Rohr pointed out, itis especially relevant 
to public administration and avoids the need to appeal to diverse and 
individually constituted personal ethics. Rohr argued that the Good, the 
public Good/interest, can be wrung out of the Constitution and interpre- 
tations of it made by the Supreme Court. 

This may be interpreted as quite close to Plato, with Supreme Court 
Justices playing the role of a council of philosopher-kings, whose pro- 
nouncements are studied by the guardian class as guides for exercising 
their discretion. Further, Justices are the proper age and receive special- 
ized training, as Plato required of his rulers. Moreover, the Good is 
discovered by way of a dialectic between precedent and social evolution. 
Although errors (e.g., Dred Scott) are made from time to time, they are 
ultimately corrected: two steps forward, one step back—but the Good will 
out. It may be objected that what is known as the Founding is really a kind 
of mythical, yet fortuitous, codification of questionable natural law “ver- 
ities” distilled from the Age of Enlightenment. Nonetheless, once such 
standards have been culturally accepted as a set of inviolable first princi- 
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ples, they do form standards, which all rational ethicists desire, from 
which ethical reasoning can deduce appropriate behavior. 

Interestingly enough, a decade after Hart’s attempt to foment a Kuhn- 
ian revolution based on egalité, fraternité, and Rawls (1974), he returned 
to the pages of the Public Administration Review, recommending a 
counterrevolution. Hart, as contra, put an entirely different gloss on 
regime values which is also compatible with (at least some interpretations 
of) Plato, but not in the same way as we read Rohr’s contribution. 

Hart’s (1984) argument proceeded in two stages. He first outlined a 
rather lofty standard of citizen virtue. He then piled on additional moral 
qualities expected of the “honorable” bureaucrat. Because we believe that 
Hart in this piece confirms the fears of Plato’s detractors (See earlier 
section on discretion), we must take care. 

Hart first asserted that human nature is unchanging. It is “divided 
between a predisposition toward moral behavior . . . and the passions” 
(p. 112). “Right reason” is required to bring out the former aspect and 
suppress the latter. Right reason requires effort, discipline, and education, 
but may also be employed to find “the truth about human nature [and] that 
truth should determine the requisite political forms” (p. 113). Since 
responsibility for virtue belongs to individuals, Hart rejected authoritarian 
paternalistic institutions and relied instead on the “presumption that 
individuals understand and are committed to the necessity of constant 
study, from history to philosophy from aesthetics to poetry” (p. 114). In 
other words, American society is the guardian class writ large. 

Hart then went on to take two stances, each of which was controversial 
in itself but also contradictory when juxtaposed. First, “government must 
be guided by a moral purpose: the realization of the American regime 
values” requiring that “all individuals know what those values are.” That 
requires, in turn, that people do philosophy understood as the critical 
evaluation of assumptions and arguments. “All citizens [are required] to 
subject these [natural law values of the American regime] to the most 
rigorous philosophical scrutiny” (p. 114}—a lot to ask of every citizen. 
Second, “the virtuous citizen must believe that the American regime 
values are true” (p. 114, emphasis in original). If so, however, why do 
philosophy? 

On the basis of this faith, Hart held that 


whenever any situation compromises the regime values, the virtuous citizen 
is required to act immediately in defense of those values. Thus, when one 
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encounters racism, sexism, the invasion of privacy, or some such, one must 
instantaneously oppose them. (p. 114) 


To these civic duties were added caring, moral entrepreneurism, and 
noblesse oblige for the honorable bureaucrat. But most important: 


They must never allow themselves to be party to the compromising of the 
regime values, whether through partisan decisions, economic considera- 
tions, presumed administrative efficiencies, or professional neutrality. (p. 15) 


We have been sniping at the edges of Hart’s argument, but a more 
important point is yet to be made. It is precisely the Hart version (not the 
Rohr) of apprehending the Good that most frightens Plato’s detractors. 
With no disrespect to Hart’s own motives, it is fanaticism to suppose such 
a firm grip on natural law-cum-regime—values-cum-the absolute Good. 
The difference between Rohr’s approach and that of Hart is that Rohr held 
out the Form of the Good ahead of us as something we are haltingly 
striving for, while Hart had it already established, commanding certain 
behaviors. Rohr’s Good entices and seduces us onward. Hart’s good is a 
demanding and jealous God. What may be seen as objectionable in Hart’s 
use of regime values is the fixity of it. They must be believed and then 
acted on with not even a nod to prudence required in real-life situations. 
In Hart’s hands, regime values become rigid external norms, established 
elsewhere, which ought control behavior. The trouble with this is that 
except for a few hints about racism, sexism, and privacy, we do not know 
exactly how regime values can be translated into behavioral guides. 
Furthermore, it is interesting that the founders of the regime values were 
guilty of all those things which Hart would have us so vigorously and 
righteously strike down in their name: racism (they owned slaves), sexism 
(despite Abigail Adams’s plea to John—no vote), and invasion of privacy 
(Alien and Sedition Acts). 

The less-developed suggestion for apprehending the Good or the 
public interest comes from the Blacksburg group (Wamsley et al., 1987, 
pp. 304-307). It can be covered briefly. The Blacksburg group thinks that 
public interest may be approximated, if not defined, negatively; that is, 
by successive lopping off of what it is not. It is not individual interests, 
group interests, or aggregates of these in equilibrium. This may be 
interpreted as quite Platonic, as it closely resembles the actual course of 
Platonic dialogues. The inquiry into justice, for instance, is sought through 
a via negativa, in which successive approximations of justice are rejected 
as genuine justice is pursued. 
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Education and Character 


If knowledge of the Good is the apex of the Platonic system, education 
as a way to climb to the top is a close second. Of course, education is an 
attractive solution to almost every problem; we should not forget that it is 
the solution to the Marxist problem of creating a postcapitalist humanity 
and has produced, in practice, indoctrination and reeducation camps. Two 
sides of education are important: the education of the educators (the 
guardians) and the educators’ education of the citizens. To both Plato and 
many discretionists, the two are dialectically related. As pointed out in the 
first section of this article and reinforced by the Hart (1984) essay that we 
have otherwise criticized, good citizens make for good government and 
vice versa (e.g., tax compliance). Proper education creates both. 

Space constraints require that we limit discussion of citizen education 
to its effects on discretion. If discretionists are correct about the dysfunc- 
tions of representative political accountability, then public administrators 
are in some senses directly accountable to citizens (Frederickson, 1982, 
p. 502). It follows that their expertise is to be shared not just with 
legislators but with citizens themselves. Thus city planners hold neigh- 
borhood meetings to get citizen input before promulgating a master 
zoning plan. But they first inform those gathered about options, possibil- 
ities, and limitations. Education becomes a reciprocal relationship (Rohr, 
1984, p. 139). 

Also influential in discretionist literature is Lipsky’s (1980) discussion 
of street-level bureaucrats. Lipsky assigned to bureaucratic discretion the 
education of clients to be clients. Since his category encompassed occu- 
pations from police officers to intake workers to school teachers, the 
educational responsibilities of those occupations can hardly be under- 
stated. At issue is a fundamental choice in attitudes of bureaucrats. They 
can either act in such ways as to make themselves an elite with exclusive 
expertise, the road to technocracy, or try to empower clients to become 
full citizens. Like Plato, most discretionists believe the latter strategy has 
the best chance of promoting the Good. 

More important in discretionist literature is educating the educators, 
for good (Platonic) reasons. As indicated earlier, discretionists, virtually 
by definition, follow the Friedrich fork of the Friedrich-Finer antimony. 
Relying on internal-subjective accountability as opposed to external- 
objective controls entails Plato’s concern for developing the character 
traits of bravery, wisdom, temperance, and commitment to justice. Bailey’s 
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(1964) now-classical essay honoring Paul Appleby is fully compatible 
with Plato in this regard (see earlier discussion of Harmon). 

Perhaps the most revealing discussion of educating administrators 
occurs in the debate over professionalism. Professionalism is a controver- 
sial subject because it has two very different connotations. To some it 
signifies petty self-serving, conducted behind the veil of unnecessary 
specialization, bogus expertise, and obscure jargon. Taken this way, 
professionalism is the very opposite of Friedrich’s internal accountability. 
Of course, it is the avoidance of external accountability that is the crux of 
Mosher’s (1982) disparagement of creeping professionalism in his virtu- 
ally paradigmatic discussion of the “professional state.” Critics of the 
seemingly irresistible momentum in the American Society for Public 
Administration for professional status for its membership, among which 
are some discretionists (e.g., Fischer, 1986), fear precisely this elitist- 
protectionist aspect of professionalism. 

To others, professional status for public administrators is a shield 
behind which administrators can do good while fending off the illegiti- 
mate missives of ideological political appointees. 

A much more positive interpretation of professionalism has surfaced 
in recent years. While recognizing negative aspects of professionalism, 
these authors have ended up taking professionalism as a “calling.” Most 
provocative is Cooper’s (1987) appropriation of MacIntyre’s (1984) After 
Virtue. Both positive and negative aspects of professionalism are ac- 
counted for by way of MacIntyre’s concept of a practice. In a way that 
would be surely appreciated by Friedrich, MacIntyre distinguished be- 
tween internal and external goods of a practice. “External goods are those 
which can be achieved in many ways other than engaging in a partic- 
ular practice.” They include “money, prestige, status, position and 
power” (Cooper, 1987, p. 322), clearly the more reprehensible aspects of 
professionalism. 

Internal goods represent the positive aspects of a practice profession. 
They conform to Friedrich’s internal accountability and Plato’s emphasis. 
on character. “It is in the nature of internal goods that though they are 
produced out of competition to excel ‘their achievement is a good for the 
whole community’ ” (p. 322). 

Professionalism, in the benign sense, is internalized duty to do well. It 
is a kind of “performance ethic,” close to calling and the Protestant work 
ethic, by which people (professionals) simply are called to do their best, 
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for anything less would be embarrassing to them. It is ingrained pride in 
performance. Despite the contributions of established professions like law 
and medicine to the negative aspects of professionalism, one expects the 
positive aspects to prevail when one goes to the courtroom or the hospital. 

The most emphatic case for professionalism in public administration 
is made by Kearney and Sinha (1988). Using Moore’s (1970) definition 
of professionalism, they emphasized 


adherence to a set of normative and behavioral expectations, usually 
embodied in a code of ethics . . . a professional organization . . . created to 
enhance and protect the ‘calling’ ... education and training of exceptional 
duration . . . a service orientation; competent performance is related to 
client needs. ... Members enjoy a degree of autonomy in decision making 
by virtue of their specialized knowledge, but they are restrained by their 
responsibility. (p. 571) 


If these sterling qualities are the essence of professionalism, they are to 
be greatly desired. According to Kearney and Sinha: 


There are four principal advantages of professionalism in government. 
First, it promotes bureaucratic responsibility and accountability through 
professional norms and standards. . . . Second, it serves as an antidote to 
the common ailments of bureaucracy. Third, professionalism aids cooper- 
ation and understanding between scientific and political estates. Finally, it 
provides an important source of intrinsic motivation for professional em- 
ployees. (p. 575) 


If the positive assessment of professionalism prevails, it entails more 
humanistic curricula for professional schools. This is one of the motiva- 
tions behind the ethics movement described in the introduction. Any move 
in this direction, however, has a long distance to cover to change priorities 
from “education for” to Plato’s “education of.” 

To sum up this section, it may be said that education and character are 
important components of discretionist strategies, but they fall far short 
of Plato’s commitment to them. However, if recent writings on profes- 
sionalism are prologue, it may be the vehicle by which Plato’s guardian 
class is more closely approximated. And, just as there seems to be a 
movement in medicine to educate patients, so too an educational compo- 
nent might be added to the relationships between public administrators 
and their citizen clients. Professional education, then, which incorporates 
in some way the virtues and avoids technicism, is an important element 
in the discretionist strategy. 
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CONCLUSION 


We began by indicating a swing in public administration literature 
toward discretion. We then described Plato’s extreme discretion model, 
followed by a comparison of Plato with the discretionists. Except for the 
dilemmas to be discussed here, it seems that collectively, if not in each 
case individually, that a good and sophisticated case has developed for 
administrative discretion. Administrators will exercise discretion but not 
as much as Plato’s guardians because, if for no other reason, the institu- 
tional context within which they work is too complex and no one seems 
to be asking for that much discretion; and, when internalized as “second 
nature,” regime norms, especially in the Rohr sense, will have affect. As 
education of administrative professionals catches up to the reality that 
neutral, too]-wielding functionaries are not the appropriate product of the 
schools, we may inch toward more soulcraft, and the administrators so 
instructed may work to empower their sector of the citizenry. Despite the 
cogency of the discretionist vision, three residual issues or dilemmas 
remain to be addressed if discretion is to be advanced beyond its current 
standing. Yet to be answered are the potential objections—excessive 
idealism, paternalism, and reintroduction—of the policy/administration 
dichotomy. 


THE “REALIST” DEMUR 


It is not clear that discretionists, each working in one’s own corner of 
the vineyard and, of course, brought together as a school only by the 
imaginations of the authors of this article, have confronted or can conflate 
the objections or possible objections to their views. Since the authors of 
this article count themselves as at least auxiliary members of the school 
we are imagining; they are the ones that concern us most. One such 
critique was mounted by Schubert (1957) against the previous generation 
of discretionists or what he called “administrative platonists.” Like current 
discretionists, they (Appleby, 1952; Fainsod, 1940; Redford, 1954) rec- 
ognize various failings of traditional political accountability mechanisms 
and argue for administrators to fill the void. Schubert’s (1957, p. 354) 
objection was that administrative Platonists are reduced to blind faith in 
administrators, the only corrective being their own sermons: 
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In effect, Fainsod, Redford and Appleby tell us that the public interest 
would be realized if bureaucrats abjured administrative delinquency and 
obeyed the exhortations of these moralists, which may be paraphrased as: 


“Be clever!” 
“Be wise!” 
“Be good!” 


So much for education and professionalization as fail-safe. Admittedly, 
Schubert has a talent for making us look silly. Perhaps our only defense 
is to challenge the realists to do better than that and/or to demonstrate that 
that is the best that imperfect humans can do. Besides, Plato can make the 
perpetrators of detailed laws, rules, and regulations look not only silly but 


petty. 


PATERNALISM 


It is more difficult to duck the charge of paternalism. The question: 
who the hell do you think you are? has been tough for liberal-minded 
people ever since taking on the burden of being their brother’s keeper. 
Doing good and being a do-gooder are very hard to separate. Still the 
opposite impulse, “I got mine, Jack” or “Let them stew in their own juice,” 
is even more reprehensible. The trick to doing good, as many discretionists 
have acknowledged, is to do it through empowerment of the client. As 
Cooper (1984) put it: 


The ethical obligations of the public administrator are to be derived from 
the obligations of citizenship in a democratic political community. These 
obligations include responsibility for establishing and maintaining horizon- 
tal relationships of authority with one’s fellow citizens, seeking “power 
with” rather than “power over” the citizenry. (p. 143) 


The good of Plato’s guardian class, ultimately, was to educate the souls 
of all citizens to recognize and receive the virtues. 


REINTRODUCTION OF POLITICS/ADMINISTRATION DICHOTOMY 


The authors had not recognized this problem until a student of one of 
us brought it up in a seminar. We were discussing the Blacksburg mani- 
festo (Wamsley et al., 1987) and the student objected: “But they are just 
reintroducing the politics-administration dichotomy except now from the 
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: administrative side.” The implications of this are truly Platonic. Instead 
of using the dichotomy to comfort democrats against administrative abuse 
of power, it is used now to insulate “real and integral governance by 
administrators” from the corrupting influences of politics understood as 
untrammeled and greedy self-interest (see Wamsley et al., p. 307). In other 
words, rather like a cursory look at the French political system before the 
Fifth Republic, political machinations were chaotic but benignly irrelé- 
vant because the bureaucratic corps was running the country. Electoral 
politics, what most people think of as the politics, become merely epiphe- 
nomenal noise. Used this way, the dichotomy becomes the contemporary 
stand-in for the myth of metals. 

The authors of this article count themselves among the discretionists. 
One, in particular, has views very close to the Harmon extreme of 
discretion. But we pause before the magnitude of the conclusion which 
Plato and Aristotle reached so long ago. To them, democracy was mob . 
rule with tendencies toward the rule of the demagogue. In attempting to 
carve out theoretical spaces for administrative discretion contemporane- 
ously with the disenfranchisement of good sense in the electoral process, 
we have come upon precisély the problematic for which Plato recom- 
mended a guardian class. 


NOTES 


1. As exemplars of the current discretion school, we use primarily the works of Cooper 
(1982, 1984, 1987), Fredrickson (1971, 1982), Fox (1980, 1989), Harmon (1974, 1981), Hart 
(1974, 1984), Kass (1988, 1989), Kearney and Sinha (1988), Lipsky (1980), Rohr (1978, 
1984), and the Blacksburg group (Wamsley et al., 1987). First-generation discretionists, 
advocates of the administrative state, include Appleby (1952), Bailey (1964), Redford 
(1954), Fainsod (1940), and Friedrich (1940). 

2. We include the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 as an example of “bureaucrat 
bashing” because that was at least the rhetorical context in which it was proposed. In Jimmy 
Carter’s speech proposing this legislation, he said, “The public suspects that there are too 
many government workers, that they are underworked, overpaid and insulated from the 
consequences of incompetence” (U.S. Congress, 1978, pp. 243-244). 

3. In this discussion of Plato’s theory of discretion in the guardians, we use the Greek 
term polis to avoid misleading assumptions that Plato was talking about cities or states in 
the modern sense. Though polis is often translated “city-state,” such a term is even more 
misleading in the modern context. Our discussion refers to political units with some 
independence at whatever level of the American political system. The term polis can perhaps 
best be taken to refer to the people as a whole within a unified political system, whether at 
the national, state, or local level. 
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4, Qualifications are in order at this point. First, we do not pretend to a full explication 
of the role of the guardians in Plato’s political theory. Second, the Republic itself was not 
Plato’s last word on politics and administration. Later dialogues, particularly Statesman and 
Laws, provide a wealth of additional material qualifying what might be said here about the 
guardians in the Republic. We shall only refer occasionally to these dialogues. Finally, and 
most important, what we offer here is a “conventional,” nearly literal interpretation of the 
Republic and the significance of its guardians. Other and deeper interpretations substantially 
challenge this approach and have a great deal to recommend them. In particular, note the 
interpretations of Bloom (1968, following Leo Strauss) and Voegelin (1957). 

5. See especially Republic, 372a-376c. (All citations of the Republic are to the Bloom 
translation. References are given by Stephanus page numbers to facilitate comparison with 
other translations.) 

6. Though Plato did not specifically say so, it seems that all citizens received this same 
early education, for the guardians were selected according to their special talents from the 
pool of all young persons, who therefore must have had the same basic education. Plato 
explicitly included women in the guardian class (see especially Republic, Book V, 449a- 
454d). 

7. Statesman, 294-303. The regimes described by Plato in the Statesman and in the Laws 
are governed by the rule of law, but Plato clearly regarded them as second-best to the rule 
of the philosopher directly, without the mediation of law. 

8. Astandpoint or Standpunkt analysis is roughly based on phenomenological epistemol- 
ogy (see Fox, 1980, 1989, for explication and further references), an interpretive methodol- 
ogy which stands or falls, essentially, on the degree to which readers find it prima facie 
evident when presented to them (see also Denhardt, 1984, pp. 159-163). It is also consistent 
with the sociology of knowledge tradition. 

9. We owe this point to Monica Gibson (MPA, May 1988, Texas Tech University). 
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Yearly rates: Inst. $95 / Ind. ot 7. ISSN: 0093-8548 


A Division of SAGE Publications, Inc. 
Newbury Park ¢ London * New Delhi 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT QUARTERLY 

he Journal of American Economic Revitalization 

ditors: Richard D. Bingham, Cleveland State 
Sammis B. White, Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
& Gall Garfield Schwartz, NY State Public Serv. Commission 

.disseminates information on the latest research, programs, 

Dolicies, and trends in the field of economic development. EDQ 
s unique in its concern for all areas of development — large cities, 
small D T Sr Ary areas, mao overseas trade and expansion. 
arly rates: inst. $60 / a $3 $36 / ISSN: 0891-2424 


EDUCATION and URBAN SOCIETY 

. provides, through theme-organized issues prepared under 
guest editors, a forum for social scientific research on education 
as a Social institution within urban environments, the politics of 
education, and educational institutions and processes as agents 
of social range a 
Quarterly: Nov. 
Yearly rates: Ge $90 ” ri. $34 f ISSN: 0013-1248 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION ABSTRACTS 
. provides abstracts drawn from more than 140 professional 
Journals relating to Oo Oa administration. 
Quarterly: Jan., April, duly, Oct 
Yearly rates: inst. $188 / ind. $66 / ISSN: 0013-1601 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION QUARTERLY 
Published In cooperation with the 
University Council for Educational Administration 
Editor: Steven T. Bossert, Univ. of Utah 
-seeks to stimulate critical thought and to disseminate the fatest 
knowledge about research and practice in educational 
administration. 
Quarterly: Feb., May, rs aes 
Yearly rates: inst. $00 / ind. $36 / ISSN: 0013-161X 


ENVIRONMENT AND BEHAVIOR 
Published In cooperation with the 
Environmental! Design Research Association (edra) 
Editor: Robert B. Bechtel, Univ. of Arizona 
.reports rigorous experimental and theoretical work on the 
study, design, and control of the physical environment and its in- 
‘eraction with human behavioral Saem 
Bimonthly: Jan., Mar, May, July, Sept., Nev. 
Yearly rates: Inst. $120 / Ind. $48 / ISSN: 0013-9165 


EVALUATION & THE HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
Editor: R. Barker Bausell, Univ. of Maryland 

. -provides a forum for all health professionals interested or 
3ngaged in the development, Sa and evaluation of 
yealth Fag ral 
Quarterly: March, June, Sept., 
yearly ile Inst. $96 / ind. des 71 ISSN: 0163-2787 


EVALUATION REVIEW 
A Journal of Appliled Social Research 
Editors: Richard A. Berk & Howard E. Freeman, 
30th at Univ. of California, Los Angeles 

-a forum for researchers, planners, and policymakers engaged 
n the development, implementation, and utilization of evaluation 
studies. Reflects a wide range of methodological and conceptual 
approaches to evaluation and its many applications. 
Simonthiy: Feb., April, June, Aug., Oct., Dec. 
Yearly rates: inst. $120 / Ind. $45 / ISSN: 0193-841X 


SENDER & SOCIETY 
3fficlal Publication of Sociologists for Women in Society 
sditor: Judith Lorber, 
Graduate School and Brooklyn Collage, CUNY 

«focuses on the social and structural study of gender as a basic 
srinciple of the social order and as a pay social category. Em- 
Jhasizing theory and research, G&S aims to advance both the 
study of gender and feminist scholarship. 
quarterly: March, June, Sept., 
Yearly rates: Inst. $84 / Ind. $90 / 7 ISSN: 0891-2432 


SROUP & ORGANIZATION STUDIES 
An International Journal 
=ditor: Michael J. Kavanagh, SUNY, Albany 

.bridges the gap between research and practice for 
sychologists, group facilitators, educators, and consultants who 
are involved in the broad field = ue relations training. 
quarterly: March, June, Sept., 
‘early rates: inst. $100 / Ind. $427 / ISSN: 0364-1082 


. development. 


-international affairs and area studies. 


HISPANIC JOURNAL OF BEHAVIORAL SC ON 
Editor: Amado M. Padilla, Stanford Univer; 

_ publishes research articles, case historie” 
scholarly notes that are of theoretical “ 
Lean ig rage cal MA spt to Hispa” 
Quarterly Aug., 

Yearly Ai pey $60 / Ind. 330 / 1S” 


HUMAN COMMUNICATION RESEARCH. 

Editor: James Bradac, Univ. of Calif, Santa 
.publishes important research and high- Guba: 

contribute to the expanding body of knowledge Oh 

communication. T 

Quarterly: Sept., Dec., March, Jun j 

Yearly rates: nst. $96 / Ind. $36 / ISSN: 0360-3989 | 


HUMAN RESOURCES ABSTRACTS | 

contains abstracts of the most important recent Hteraty 
the professional who needs easy reference to current and ¢ 
ing ideas in the diverse area of manpower and human res¢ 
development, and related ee policy que 
Quarterly: March, dune, Sept., 
Yearly rates: inst. $188 / ind. $66 Y ISSN: 0999-2453 | 


INDIAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY REVIEW 

Editor: Dharma M. Kumar, Delhi Schoo! of Economics 
.focuses on the history, economy, and society of ind 

South Asia, and includes comparative studies of 















Quarterly: March, June, Sept., D 
Yearly rates: Inst. $70 / Ind. $35 / 7 ISSN: 0019-4646 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Sponsored by the Indlan Council of Social Sclence Re 
Editor: Sukhamoy Chakravarty, Univ. of Delhi 
.promotes scientific discussion on the diverse conc 
social science research — the problems of developme 
social change, the interface between science, society, cult 
technology, and a comprehension of future patterns of d 
ment as they relate to the developing countries. 
Quarterly: March, June, Sept., Dec. 
Yearly Rates: Inst. $59 / Ind. $35 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
Editor: Anirudha Gupta, Schoo! of international Studie 
Jawaharlal Nehru Univ., New Delhi 
.the most outstanding Indian research journal in the 


Quarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 
Yearly rates: Inst. $70 / Ind. $35 / ISSN: 0020-8817 


JOURNAL OF ADOLESCENT RESEARCH 

Editor: E. Ellen Thornburg, Tucson, Arizona 
- provides professionals with the most current and relev 

formation on ways in which individuals ages 10-20 d 

behave, and are influenced by societal and cultural persp 

Quarterly: Jan., April, duly, Oct. 

Yearly Rates: Inst. $78 / fa. $36 / ISSN: 0743-5584 


JOURNAL OF AGING AND HEALTH 
Editor: Kyriakos S. Markides, 

Univ. of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston 

.. -deals with social and behavioral arora related to agi 
health, emphasizing health and quality of fife. 
Quarterly: b., May, Aug., Nov. 
Yearly Rates: Inst. $78 / ind. $36 / ISSN: 0898-2643 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED GERONTOLOGY 
The Official Journal of the Southern Gerontological S 
Editor: Miles Simpson, North Carolina Central Univ. 

. Strives to consistently publish articles in all subdiscipli 
aging whose findings, conclusions, or suggestions have cle 
sometimes immediate applicability to the problems encou 
by older persons. 

Quarterly: March, June, Sept., Dec. 
Yearly rates: Inst. $88 / Ind. $38 / ISSN: 0733-4648 


JOURNAL OF BLACK STUDIES 
Editor: Molefi Kete Asante, Temple Univ. 

.suStains full analytical discussion of economic, 
sociological, historical, literary, and philosophical issues r 
to persons of African descent. | 
Quarterly: Sept., Dec., March, Ji 
Yearly rates: Inst. $92 / Ind. $34. / ISSN: 0021-9347 


JOURNAL OF CONFLICT RESOLUTION 
Journal of The Peace Sclence Society (International) 
Editor: Bruce M. Russett, Yale University 

.draws from interdisciplinary sources in its focus on the ar 
of causes, prevention, and solution of international, domesti 
interpersonal conflicts. 
Quarterly: March, June, Sept., D 
Yearly rates: inst. $116 / Ind. $407 / ISSN: 0022-0027 


INAL OF CONTEMPORARY ETHNOGRAPHY 

erly Urban Life) 

rs: Patricia Adler, Univ of Colorado, Boulder 

er Adler, Univ. of Denver 

8 first journal dedicated to ethnography and qualitative 
tch in general. Advances sociological knowledge through 
ive, in-de at studies o ee behavior in natural settings. 
arly: April, July, Oct., 

rates: Inst. $105 / ay $34 / ISSN: 0891-2416 


INAL OF CROSS-CULTURAL PSYCHOLOGY 

shed for the Center for Cross-Cultural Research, 

arn bee ec University 

r: Juris G. Draguns, Pennsylvania State Univ. 

a Editor: Walter J. Lonner, Western Washington U. 
‘esents behavioral and social research concentratin 
ological phenomena as differentially conditioned by cu T 
in the individual as a men of the cultural group. 
erly: March, June, Sept., 

rates: Inst. $94 / Ind. $38 { 7 ISSN: 0022-0221 


INAL OF EARLY ADOLESCENCE 
T: E. Ellen Thornburg, Tucson, Arizona 
‘ovides a well-balanced, interdisciplinary, international 
ective on early adolescent development (age 10 through 14 
i and the factors rpg it. 

erly: Feb., May, eh a 
' rates: Inst. $68 / nd. $32 / ISSN: 0272-4316 


INAL OF FAMILY ISSUES 

red by the Natlonal Council on ramy Relations 

: Patricia A. Yoydanoff, Univ. of D 

voted to contemporary social issues ay social problems 
to marriage and family life, and to theoretical and profes- 
issues of current interest to those who work with and study 















S. 
rly: March, June, Sept., 
rates: Inst. $95 / ind. das / 7 ISSN: 0192-513X 


NAL OF FAMILY PSYCHOLOGY 
al of the Division of Family Aei eig , of the 
ican Psychological Association (Div. 4 

: Howard A. Liddle, Temple Univ. 
hances theory, research, and clinical practice in family 
ology and deals with: family and marital theory and con- 
research and evaluation; therapeutic frame works and 
s; training and supervision; policies and legal matters can- 
g the family and marriage. 
rly: Sept., Dec., March, Jun 
rates: inst. $80 / ind. $36 / ISSN: 0893-3200 


NAL OF HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 
ed In cooperation with the 
dation for humanistic Psychology 
Thomas Greening, Psychological Service Associates 
vides an interdisciplinary forum for contributions and con- 
ies in humanistic psychology as applied to personal growth, 
Pona encounter, social problems, and philosophical 


a Jan, Apri, July, Oct. 
rates: inst. $90 / ind. $34 / ISSN: 0022-1678 


NAL OF INTERPERSONAL VIOLENCE 
zmed with the Study and Treatment of Victims and 
trators of Physical and Sexual Violence 

= Jon R. Conte, Univ. of Chicago 
vides a forum for discussion of the concerns and activities 
fessionals and researchers working in domestic violence, 
exual abuse, rape and sexual assault, physical child abuse, 
olent crime, 
aly: March, June, Sept., Dec 
rates: Inst. $80 / ind. $35 j ISSN; 0886-2605 


NAL OF MENTAL HEALTH COUNSELING 

al Publication of the 

can Mental Health Counselors Association 

: Lawrence Gerstein, Sail State University 

seminates pertinent theory, therapeutic applications, and 
ch related to mental health counssling. 

nly: Jan., Apt, July, Oct. 

rates: Inst. $60 / ind. $26 / ISSN: 0193-1830 


NEW AT 
NAL OF PLANNING LITERATURE SAGE 
‘: Kenneth Pearlmen, The Ohio State Univ. 
blishes review articles providing a comprehensive and 
| evaluation of a particular subject, abstracts of recent 
are in the field of city and regional planning, and 
jraphic as tg 


aly: Aug. , Feb. 
rates: Inst. 80 / Ind. ye ISSN: 0885-4122 


JOURNAL OF URBAN HISTORY 
Editor: Blaine A. Brownell, Univ. of Alabama, Birmingham 

. Studies the history of cities and urban societies in al periods 
of human history and in all geographical areas of the world. 
Quarterly: Nov, Feb., May, Aug. 
Yearly rates: inst. $98 / Ind. $34 / ISSN: 0096-1442 


JOURNAL OF RESEARCH IN CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
Published in Cooperation with the 
Natlonal Council on Crime and Delinquency 
Editor: Vincent O'Leary, SUNY Albany 
.feports on original research in crime and delinquency, new 
theory, and the critical analyses of theories and concepts espacial- 
ly pertinent to research oee opment in this field. 


uarterly: Feb., May, 
Yearly rates: Inst. $65 7 / ind 336 / ISSN: 0022-4278 


KNOWLEDGE: 
Creation, Diffusion, Utilization 
Editor: Robert Rich, Univ. of illinois 

.provides a forum for researchers, policymakers, R&D 
managers, and practitioners engaged in the process of knowledge 
development which includes the processes of creation, diffusion, 
and utilization. 
Quarterly: Sept., Dec., March, Jun 
Yearly rates: Inst. $95 / ind. $38 / ISSN: 0164-0259 


LATIN AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 
A Journal on Capitalism and Soctalism 
Managing Editer: Ronald H. Chilcote, 
Univ. of California, Riverside 
„discusses and debates critical issues relating to capitalism, 
imperialism, and socialism as they affect individuals, societies,- 
and nations throughout pe as 
Quarterly; Jan., April, July, O 
Yearly rates: Inst. $95 / Ind. $32 / ISSN: 0094-582X 


MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION QUARTERLY :; 
An International Journal i 
Editors: Paul C. Feingold, USC : 
Christine Kelly, New York Univ. 
Larry R. Smeltzer, Arizona State Univ. 
JoAnne Yates, AT 

. brings tagether communication research from a wide variety | 
of fields, with a focus on managerial and organizational oree 
none Includes book reviews and notes from professionals in 
the fie 
Quarterly: Aug., Nov., Feb., 
Yearly rates: inst. $85 / Ind. KA / ISSN: 0893-3189 


MODERN CHINA 

An International Quarterly of History and Social Science 

Editor: Phillip C. C. Huang, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 
.encourages a new interdisciplinary scholarship and dialogue 

on China's ongoing revolutionary experience. 

Quarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 

Yearly rates: Inst. $98 / Ind. $39 / ISSN: 0097-7004 


tects & CHANGE 
yale Oy the Council on Peace Research in History 
i PRH) & the ag oe on Peace Research, Education and 
evelopment (COPRED) 
Editors: Robert D. Schutzinger & Paul Wehr, 
University of Colorado-Bouloer 
-publishes scholarly and interpretive articles related to the 
achieving of a peaceful, just, and humane society. It seeks to 
transcend national, disciplinary, and occupational boyndaries and 
to build bridges between Aas research, education, and action. 
Quarterly: Jan., Apr, July, 
Yearly rates: inst. 960 / pas $30 / ISSN: 0148-0508 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY BULLETIN 
| 


Journal of the Soclety for Personality and Soclal Psychology 
Editor: Richard E , Ohio State Univ. 

. publishes ete articles and empirical reports of research 
in all areas of personali 
Quarterly: March, June, Sept., 

Yearly rates: Inst. $120 / Ind. frry, / ISSN: 0146-1672 


PERSON-CENTERED REVIEW 
An International oe of Research, Theory, and Appiication 
Editor: David J. Ca 

.is devoted to the pane development of person-centered 
theory, research, and application in the fields of psychotherapy, 
education, supervision and training, and human development in 
various group and vale lla i settings. 
Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug., 
Yearly rates: inst. $60 / ind. een / ISSN: 0883-2293 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Editors: John O’Neill, 1.C Jarvie, New 
J.N. Hattlangadi, J.O. Wisdom, York University, Toronto 


. publishes articles, discussions, symposia, literature surveys, 
and more of interest both to philosophers concerned with the 
social sciences and to social scientists concerned with the 
neta as foundations of their subject. 

Quarterly: March, June, Sept., Dec.__ 


and ‘ag psychology. 


*OLITICAL THEORY 

in international Journal of Political Ea oeopiy 

:ditor: Tracy B. Strong, Univ. of Calil., San Diego 

. .provides a forum for the diverse orientations in the study of 
‘olitical Ideas, including the history of political thought, modern 
Neory, conceptual analysis, and polemic argumentation. 
duarterly: Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 

arly rates: inst. $99 / ind. $35 / ISSN: 0090-5917 


‘SYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPING SOCIETIES 

\ Journal Published by the Centre of Advanced Study 

n hology, Univ. of Allahabad, India 

phief Editor: Durganand Sinha, National Fellow, 

dian Council for Social Science Research, New Delhi, 

:. .provides a forum for psychologists from different parts of the 
vorid who are concerned with po lems of developing societies. 
“he journal will publish theoretical, empirical, and review paners 
R to further understanding of the problems of thess 
‘ociaties. 

RST ISSUE: March, 1989 / B-Annual: March, Sept. 

‘early rates: Inst. $49 / Ind. $24 


PUBLIC FINANCE QUARTERLY 

iditor: J. Ronnie Davis, Univ. of New Creans—Lakefront 

. Studies the theory, policy, and institutions related to the alfoca- 
ton, distribution, and stabilization functions within the public sec- 
or of the economy. 

quarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 

‘early rates: inst. $115 / ind. $44 / ISSN: 0048-5853 


TATIONALITY AND SOCIETY 
ditor: James S. Coleman, University of Chicago 

. focuses on the growing contributions of rational-action based 
heory, and the questions and controversies surrounding this 
jrowth. The journal publishes work in social theory and social 
esearch based on the rational-action paradigm, as wall as work 
:hallenging this paradigm. 

“irst Issue, July 1989 

? issues in 1989: July, Oct. Quarterly in 1990 
tates: Inst. $141 / ind. $57 (Vol 1&2-6 issues) / ISSN: 1043-4631 


RESEARCH ON AGING 

A Quarterly of Soclal Gerontology and Adult Development 

Editors: Rhonda JV. Montgomery, inst. of Gerontology, 
Wayne State Univ. 

& Edgar F. Borgatta, inst. on Aging, Univ. of Washington, 

...@ journal of interdisciplinary research on current issues, 

nethodological and research problems in the study of the aged. 

auarterly: March, June, Sept., Dec. 

Yearly rates: Inst. $98 / ind. $35 / ISSN: 0164-0275 


SAGE FAMILY STUDIES ABSTRACTS 

_. abstracts major articles, raports, books and other materiais 
3N policy, theory, and research relating to the family, traditional 
and alternative lifestyles, therapy and counseling. 

Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 

Yearly rates: inst, $188 / ind. $66 / ISSN: 0164-0283 


SAGE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION ABSTRACTS 

_, .publishes cross-indexed abstracts covering recent literature 
plus related citations) on all aspects of public administration. En- 
ries are drawn from books, articles, pamphlets, government 
wublications, significant speeches, legislative research studies, 
and other fugitive material. 

quarterly: April, July, Oct., Jan, 

Yearly rates: Inst. $188 / Ind. $66 / ISSN: 0094-6958 


SAGE URBAN STUDIES ABSTRACTS 

...publishes cross-indexed abstracts of important recent 
iteratura (plus related citations) on all aspects of urban studies: 
jovernment and administration, policy, transportation, spatial 
analysis, planning, social analysis, community studies, educa- 
ion, finance and economics, law, management, environment, and 
comparative urban analysis. 

Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 

Yearly rates: Inst. $188 / Ind. $66 / ISSN: 0090-5747 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, & HUMAN VALUES 

Sponsored by the Society for Social Studies of Science {4S} 
=ditor: Susan E. Cozzens, Rensselaer Polytechnic institute 

. . contains research and commentary on the development and 
dynamics of science and technology, including their involvement 
n politics, society, and culture, 

Quarterly: Jan., Apr, July, Oct. 

Yearly rates: inst. $80 / ind. $39 / ISSN: 0162-2439 


SIMULATION & GAMING 

An International Journa! of Theory, Design, & Research 
Official Journal of ABSEL, NASAGA, an 

Editor: David Crookall, Univ. of Alabama 

.,. publishes theoretical and empirical papers related to man, 
man-machine, and machine simulations of social processes; 
featured are theoretical papers about simulations in research and 
teaching, empirical studies, and technical papers on new gam- 


ing techniques. 
sartarhs Adareh Juna Sant Dee 




















SMALL GROUP RESEARCH Name Cha 
An international Journal of Theory, investigation, and Ap 
tion (Incorporating Small Group Behavior and Interna 
Journal of Small Group Research) 

Editors: Charles Garvin, Univ. of Michigan and 
Richard Brian Polley, Lewis & Clark College 
... presents research, theoretical advancements, and empi 
supported applications with respect to ali types of smali g 
Through advancing the systematic study of smal! groups, t 
terdiscipplinary journal seeks to increase communication 
all who are professionally interested in group phenomen 
Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug. No. 

Yearly rates: inst. $98 / ind. $38 / ISSN: 1046-4964 


SMR/SOCIOLOGICAL METHODS AND RESEARCH 
Editor: J. Scott Long, /ndiana Univ. 

.. .a leading journal of quantitative research and metho 
in the social sciences. 

Quarterly: Aug., Nov., Feb., May 

Yearly rates: Inst. $100 / Ind. $38 / ISSN: 0049-1241 


SOUTH ASIA JOURNAL 

A Quarterly of the Indian Council for South Asian Coo 

Editor: Professor Bimal Prasad, School of Intemational S 
Jawaharlal Nehru Univ. 

...provides analyses of regional and national political, eco 

historical, and cultural issues among the nations of Sout 

Quarterly: July, Oct, Jan., April 

Yearly rates: inst. $65 / ind. $30 7 ISSN: 0970-4868 


STUDIES IN HISTORY 

Editor: S. Gopal, Centre for Historical Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru Univ., New Delhi 

., -feflects the expansion and diversification that has oc 

in historical research in India in recent years. 

Biannuaily: February and August 

Yearly rates: Inst. $54 / Ind. $27 / ISSN: 0257-6430 


URBAN AFFAIRS QUARTERLY 
Editors: Dennis R. Judd and Donald Phares, 
both at Univ. of Missouri, St. Louis 

. . emphasizes state-of-the-art research and scholarly ar 
on urban themes: urban life, metropolitan systems, 

economic development, and urban policy. Historical and 
cultural perspectives add to its interdisciplinary features 
Quarterly: Sept., Dec., March, dune 

Yearly rates: Inst. $96 / ind. $34 / ISSN: 0042-0816 


URBAN EDUCATION 
Editor: Warren Button, SUNY Buffalo 
.. -exisis to Improve the quality of urban education by 
the results of relevant empirical and scholarly inquiry from 
y of fields more nory available. 

uarterly; April, July, Oct., Jan. 
Yearly rates: inst. $98 / Ind. 34 / ISSN: 0042-0859 


WESTERN JOURNAL OF NURSING RESEARCH 
A_Forum for Communicating Nursing Research 
Editor: Pamela J. Brink, Univ. of Alberta 

...an innovative forum for scholarly debate, as well 
research and theoretical papers. Clinical studies have co 
taries and rebuttals. Departments deal with current issues i 
ing research. 

Bimonthly: Feb., Apr, June., Aug., Oct., Dec. 

Yearly rates: Inst. $108 / ind. $48 ISSN: 0193-9459 


WORK AND OCCUPATIONS 

An International Sociological Journal 

Editor: Curt Tausky, Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst 
..-an international forum for sociological research and 
in the substantive areas of work, occupations, leisure 
structures and interrelationships. 

Quarterly. Feb., hee AUG., Nov. 

Yearly rates: Inst. $90 / Ind. $34 / ISSN: 0730-6884 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 
A Quarterly Journal of Research, Theory, & Applica 
Editors: Roger D. Cherry & Kelth Walters, Ohio State 
and Stephen P. Witte 

... provides a forum for the fres exchange of ideas, the 
viewpoints, and methodological approaches that better def 
further develop thought and practics in the exciting stud, 
written word. 

Quarterly: Jan., April., July., Oct, 

Yearly rates: inst. $96 / Ind. $36 / ISSN: 0741-0883 


YOUTH & SOCIETY 

Editor: David Gottlieb, Univ. of Houston 

...brings together interdisciplinary empirical studi 
theoretical paper on the broad social and political impli 
of youth culture and development; concentration is prim 
the age span from mid-adolescence through young adu 
Quartariv: Sept, Dec.. March.. dune 
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This article addresses both the theoretical question of defining accountability relationships 
in the bureaucratic context and the methodological question of how to describe and measure 
those relationships. More specifically, a model of accountability is offered, which defines 
such relationships as influence relationships involving three essential dimensions: (a) ef- 
fective communication systems through which bureaucratic explanation and justification of 
actions and decisions to outside actors occurs; (b) outside actor influence over bureaucratic 
decision making; and (c) the existence of a distinction between discretionary and non- 
. discretionary spheres of decision making. The article then identifies and describes a 
measurement Strategy and social indicators to assess the substance and strength of account- 
ability between bureaucratic agencies and outside public actors. The use of the model and 
measurement strategy is applied to a case study involving the accountability relationship 
between an employment and training agency and the chief political officials ofa large urban 
city during the implementation of the 1973 Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
and its reauthorization in 1978. 


WHAT IS BUREAUCRATIC 
ACCOUNTABILITY AND 
HOW CAN WE MEASURE IT? 


MICHAEL G. O’ LOUGHLIN 
Salisbury State University 


In this era of antigovernment and particularly antibureaucratic senti- 
ment, it is common to hear citizens, elected officials, and scholars criticize 
governmental bureaucracies as unresponsive and unaccountable. Many 
of us probably have had personal experiences that have led us to the same 
conclusion. The larger and more serious complaint, however, is that 
bureaucracies are inherently antidemocratic and that the uneasiness we 
feel toward them is symptomatic of a larger problem of developing 
democratic control over our government bureaucracies. One of the causes 
of this problem is that bureaucracies have become increasingly central to 
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the decision-making process, possibly eclipsing the important role of 
electoral authority for decision making. As Rourke (1969) remarked: 


It is in the crucible of administrative politics today that public policy is 
mainly hammered out, through bargaining, negotiation, and conflict among 
appointed rather than elected officials. (p. viv)’ 


Yet if we are to move beyond these feelings of antipathy towards 
bureaucracy, we need a reasonable way of assessing the degree to which 
bureaucracies are indeed accountable or unaccountable to us or to anyone 
else. More specific, we need a measurement strategy that can assist us in 
assessing the realities of our antibureaucratic suspicions. With a better 
measurement strategy, we can truly assess our predicament with bureau- 
cracies and address the factors that may explain the inadequacy of present 
accountability relationships. 

In this article, I address these concerns by offering (a) a model of 
accountability in the bureaucratic context, (b) a strategy for measuring the 
strength of accountability between bureaucratic agencies and outside 
public actors, and (c) a preliminary explanation of some factors that can 
affect the strength of accountability relationships. To illustrate the utility 
of this approach, I apply it to a case study involving the accountability 
relationship between an employment and training agency and the chief 
political officials of a large urban city during the implementation of the 
1973 Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) and its 
reauthorization in 1978.7 


ACCOUNTABILITY RELATIONSHIPS 


In the bureaucratic context, effective accountability relationships be- 
tween bureaucratic agencies and other representative governmental and 
nongovernmental organizations involve three basic dimensions: (a) ef- 
fective communication systems through which bureaucratic explanation 
and justification of actions and decisions to outside actors occur, (b) out- 
side actor influence over bureaucratic decision making, and (c) discre- 
tionary and nondiscretionary spheres of decision making. In a demo- 
cratic society, the goal of this type of influence relationship involves the 
simultaneous protection of both the democratic character of the decision- 
making process and the justified, discretionary decision-making authority 
of bureaucracies.’ 


Te ra re 
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The explanatory dimension of these relationships serves both of these 
goals. In the bureaucratic context, explanation plays a critical role in 
preserving the democratic character of decision making by democratizing 
access to information and understanding. Theoretically, a bureaucracy’s 
chief source of power, its expert knowledge,’ can be dissipated through a 
process of scrutiny and questioning from outside actors. Through this 
process, outside actors force bureaucrats to explain and justify their 
actions, decisions, and plans. This is a necessary though insufficient 
condition for the protection of the democratic character of the decision- 
making process. 

Yet the explanatory process can also help to preserve and increase a 
bureaucracy’s discretionary decision-making authority. Through explana- 
tion and communication, bureaucrats can persuade outside actors that 
certain areas of discretionary decision-making authority are necessary for 
the efficient operation of the agency. Healthy communication processes 
can lead to greater trust between outside actors and bureaucrats and thus 
Open up greater potential for administrative flexibility. Accountability 
relationships also entail a distinction between discretionary and non- 
discretionary spheres of decision making. This entailment rests on the 
recognition that certain decisions should be reserved for shared influence 
between bureaucrats and some set of outside actors and that other deci- 
sions be reserved for bureaucratic discretion. The nondiscretionary sphere 
includes the major policy decisions that should involve significant influ- 
ence from outside actors. For example, in employment and training policy, 
these decisions usually include programmatic questions, such as who 
should receive services and who should provide those services. 

The obvious rub is, how do we decide whether a decision should be in 
one sphere or the other? Perhaps the key criterion for determining the 
placement of a decision is its overall importance to the basic character of 
a program. The more important the decision, the more likely it should be 
placed in the nondiscretionary sphere of decision making, if strong 
accountability is desired. Decisions about placement must be made on a 
case-by-case basis and may very well change over time. A particular 
decision may best be left in the nondiscretionary sphere at one point in 
time but, with a change in circumstances, be shifted to the discretionary 
sphere at some later point. 

The critical issue for democratic politics is that we need to secure a 
balance between democratic policy-making and efficient administration. 
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At some point in the overall process, administrators and bureaucrats need 
to feel that trust has been invested in them to make intelligent and 
independent decisions without fear of undue interference. At the same 
time, preservation of democratic politics requires that representatives of 
the public have the means of intervening if they deem it necessary. 

Finally, accountability exists only when the outside actors have the 
power to influence decisions. They may decide to refrain from using this 
power, but the critical consideration is whether or not they have the ability 
to exercise influence if they would so choose. In practical terms, this will 
depend on the balance of power between any two sets of actors. 

For example, in the relationship between the agency staff and local 
political officials under study, the most relevant sources of power included 
(a) political authority, (b) expertise or knowledge about employment and 
training programs, (c) the value or ideological commitments of the actors 
in the relationship, and (d) coalitional support from political allies. As I 
will illustrate later, although authority usually rested mainly with the 
political officials, the staff avoided vigorous accountability because of 
their expertise, coalitional support, and strong commitments to certain 
values and ideas. In other words, although the political officials had 
power, they failed to exercise it effectively to counter the agency’s power. 


THEORETICAL CONTEXT: ANSWERABILITY. 
AND THE MANAGEMENT OF EXPECTATIONS 


Before moving on to the more detailed analysis of the measurement 
strategy, we need to examine the relationship between this model which 
embraces the traditional view of accountability and recent critiques of 
that view. To explore that relationship, I focus on a model of account- 
ability relationships articulated by Romzek and Dubnick (1987), which 
presents both a critique of the traditional view and an alternative approach 
(pp. 227-237). They set the terms of the debate by arguing that we can 
conceptualize accountability in at least two ways. Traditionally speaking, 
accountability has been seen simply in terms of “answerability”: 


Administrators and agencies are accountable to the extent that they are 
required to answer for their actions. .. . Most of the discussion in the 
literature centers on the “best” strategy for achieving accountability, with 
the Friedrich-Finer exchange of the 1940s being the most cited example. 
(p. 228) 
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Conceptually speaking, Romzek and Dubnick suggested that this 
approach has failed to mature. As they wrote: “Beyond this basic notion 
of answerability, there has been little refinement of the term” (p. 228). 

More important for their purposes, they believed that the answerability 
concept is too narrow to capture the full reality of accountability relation- 
ships. As they explained: 


From an alternative perspective, accountability plays a greater role in the 
process of public administration than indicated by the idea of answerabil- 
ity. .. . More broadly conceived, public administration accountability in- 
volves the means by which public agencies and their workers manage the 
diverse expectations generated within and outside the organization. (p. 228) 


In short, accountability involves primarily “a strategy for managing expec- 
tations” by public administrators. 

According to Romzek and Dubnick, two factors are most critical for 
determining the shape of accountability systems. First, the placement of 
an “authoritative source of control” (p. 228) will be crucial to the character 
of the accountability relationships that develop for an agency. The critical 
question for the authors is “whether the ability to define and control ex- 
pectations is held by some specified entity inside or outside the agency” 
(p. 228). Internal sources rest on either the formal hierarchical structures 
within an agency or the informal “social relationships within an agency” 
(p. 228). In parallel fashion, external sources of authoritative control 
involve the formal structures established by law (e.g. the congressional 
oversight structure and responsibilities often set into place by federal law) 
and the informal influence structures that emerge with other outside 
actors. 

The second critical factor, in their view, is the “degree of contro!” that 
the various sources or “entities” of control exercise over agency decisions 
and activities. Weaker control allows for agency discretionary power over 
choices; stronger control narrows agency discretion and BUON for more 
interventionist action by outside actors. 

Romzek and Dubnick then argued that four systems of accountability 
can be understood in the terms of these two dimensions: bureaucratic, 
legal, professional, and political. Essentially, the bureaucratic system is 
the Weberian legitimate authority model which operates to insure the 
stability of the hierarchical relationship between managerial superiors and 
subordinates. This system functions to the extent that subordinates follow 


` orders from above and there is close supervision of subordinate activity. 
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Legal systems refer to the relationships between the agency and an 
outside actor who is most readily in a position to exercise “legal sanctions 
or assert formal contractual obligations” (p. 228). Legislative institutions 
of one sort or another are the most typical examples. 

Professional accountability systems emphasize internal control of 
agency action and particularly deference to the discretionary decision- 
making power of the “experts” in the agency. Thus, as Romzek and 
Dubnick noted, whereas the bureaucratic system emphasizes power and 
control in the hands of supervisory managers, professional accountability 
emphasizes power and control in the hands of the expert employees, with 
both the supervisory managers and outside actors trusting those experts 
and giving them autonomy to make independent and important decisions. 

Finally, political accountability systems are those which emphasize the 
traditional understanding of accountability as involving the “responsive- 
ness” relationship between the agency and outside actors, including 
political officials, interest groups, agency clientele, and so on. The criti- 
cal question here is to what extent does the agency respond to the wishes 
and priorities of these outside actors? Regarding the source of control, 
Romzek and Dubnick stated that the focus here is on the level of outside 
control (p. 229). 


SHARPENING THE ANSWERABILITY MODEL 


In light of Romzek and Dubnick’s work, the argument presented here 
can be seen best as an effort to further “refine” and develop.the concept 
of accountability as answerability. In this sense, it falls squarely in the 
tradition of thought rooted in the Finer (1941)-Friedrich (1940) debate 
and therefore rejects the “management of expectations” view of account- 
ability at least as a substitute for the answerability paradigm. In keeping 
with the answerability focus, I pursue the primary concern of many past 
and present scholars that bureaucratic agencies have a tendency to move 
beyond democratic control. Kearney and Sinha (1988) captured part of 
this worry: 


In essence, [scholars such as Frederick Mosher, Francis Fox Piven, and 
Ralph Hummel] have been concerned that an increasingly professionalized 
public service tends to act in accordance with its own narrow self-interests, 
losing sight of its duty to respond to the public interest. In the process, the 
general public might be denied the opportunity for participation in demo- 
cratic decision making. (p. 571) : 
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This position accepts the reality that public administrators are and must 
be involved in anticipating, understanding, and planning around the 
“expectations” of employees within their agencies and actors and organi- 
zations on the outside. However, this reality is not the core phenomenon 
in accountability relationships. 

When we speak about bureaucratic accountability, the bottom line is 
that we are concerned about whether or not our government agencies are 
under some control and oversight by us or our representative institutions. 
We want them to be answerable and responsive to our goals and priorities. 
We are not primarily concerned with whether or not administrators can 
effectively “manage expectations.” To the contrary, this may be what we 
fear. If they can successfully manage our expectations, then perhaps they 
can effectively fend off any potentially disruptive influence that we may 
try to exercise. 

H the “management of expectations” concept becomes the core mean- 
ing for accountability, we will have changed substantially and perhaps 
even reversed the traditional understanding of the concept. This view 
shifts the emphasis from outside contro] over bureaucracies to adminis- 
trative control and management of outsiders. Effective accountability will 
become effective “expectation management” by administrators. 


COMPLEMENTARY LOGIC OF THE TWO MODELS 


In spite of these conceptual differences, I believe that the three- 
dimensional model that I offer encompasses much of the logic of 
Romzek and Dubnick’s (1987) two-dimensional model and integrates 
important aspects of their political, legal, and, to some extent, their 
professional categories or systems of accountability. In this sense, my 
model develops more fully the logic of the answerability view and, in 
doing so, incorporates much of the logic of their approach. 

The dimension of “outside actor influence over bureaucratic decision 
making” incorporates part of the logic of Romzek and Dubnick’s two 
critical factors that, they argued, shape accountability systems. It refers to 
both the character and the level of influence that outside actors exercise 
over agency activities. Over what decisions and actions do outside actors 
exercise influence? To what extent? What factors explain the influence 
profile of these actors? These central concerns dovetail nicely with the 
focus of the two critical factors that Romzek and Dubnick saw as shaping 
accountability relationships. They were similarly concerned with both the 
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“ability” of outside entities to control agency expectations and the “de- 
gree” to which that control is exercised. 

Similarly, the “discretionary/nondiscretionary” dimension also taps 
into similar concerns. In what areas of decision making does the staff have 
significant discretionary authority and power? In what areas of decision 
making must the staff share decision-making power? These questions also 
deal with the “ability” of outside actors to influence agency actions and 
the “degree” of that influence. 

The present model includes the central logic of three of Romzek and 
Dubnick’s four accountability categories or systems. The model fits most 
closely with their “political accountability” system category. Following 
the tradition of answerability, the model is focused primarily on the nature 
and degree of responsiveness to outside actors: to which outside actors 
are bureaucratic agencies responsive and answerable, and to what degree? 
As sketched earlier, this “responsiveness” focus is the key to Romzek and 
Dubnick’s political accountability category. 

The present model also incorporates part of the legal accountability 
category. Legal authority is viewed as one source of power which helps 
to define the discretionary and nondiscretionary spheres of decision 
making and enables certain actors to exercise influence. Statutory author- 
ity gives elected officials at least a potential source of power with which 
they can gain influence over agency decision making. This focus is similar 
to Romzek and Dubnick’s focus on an “outside party . . . in a position to 
impose legal sanctions or assert formal contractual obligations” (p. 229). 

Finally, this model’s dimension of discretionary and nondiscretionary 
decision-making spheres of action incorporates the central logic of their 
“professional” accountability category. I argue that any accountability 
relationship, to be worthy of the name, entails both spheres of decision- 
making power. Discretionary spheres of decision-making power for the 
agency must be present if efficiency and technical expertise are to be 
maximized. The utility of bureaucracies lies partly in their expert abilities 
to deal with public problems. Similarly, as Romzek and Dubnick defined 
their professional systems category: “The key to the professional account- 
ability system . . . is deference to expertise within the agency” (p. 229). 

One important difference regarding this category, however, concerns 
the relationships to which this system applies. In their model, Romzek and 
Dubnick restricted this system to the relationship between an agency 
manager and his or her expert employees. In contrast, I am suggesting that 
this notion of deference to experts can also apply to the relationship 
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between the agency as a whole and outside actors. Thus this character- 
istic of accountability can be exhibited in “external” as well as “internal” 
relationships. 

In sum, the present model includes much of the logic of their model 
but incorporates it into the answerability tradition, keeping responsive- 
ness to outside actors as the central spirit of accountability. In effect, it 
rejects Romzek and Dubnick’s recast accountability around the concept 
of “expectation management.” 


MEASUREMENT STRATEGY 


To measure the strength of accountability relationships, we must iden- 
tify specific indicators that can reflect the three components of these types 
of relationships. The following is a description of the strategies and indica- 
tors for assessing the condition of the three dimensions of accountability. 


OUTSIDE ACTOR STRENGTH 


To measure the strength of outside actor influence, we can usefully 
pursue at least three strategies. First, we need to examine the interaction 
patterns between the outside actors and the agency’s staff, noting who 
participated in the process and whose views were best represented in the 
process’s outcome. The logic of this strategy is simple: If an actor has 
influence, policy ought to reflect the actor’s views. If an outside actor is 
frequently present in the decision-making process and his or her goals are 
matched with established policy, this congruence may indicate some 
degree of influence. Conversely, if important inconsistencies emerge 
between an outside actor’s policy goals and agency policies, this would 
be a reasonable indication of the lack of outside influence over policy. 
Congruence or incongruence between outside actor goals and agency 
goals is the key.° 

An associated strategy is to investigate the extent to which outside 
actors use sanctions or incentives to influence agency staff members in 
the decision-making process. In general, frequent and effective use of 
sanctions and incentives should be interpreted as a sign of strong influ- 
ence. If an outside actor is able and willing to use sanctions and incentives 
to bring an agency in line with its thinking and is effective in doing so, 
this would be another indication of influence on a bureaucratic agency. 
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Given these two strategies, what social indicators do we use in our 
assessment? Once we identify the important decision-making mecha- 
nisms, we need to take a reading on the frequency of attendance and the 
intensity of participation by outside actors. Greater attendance and inten- 
sity of participation would indicate at least the potential for influence. 
Second, and most important, we need to identify the critical policy 
decisions and the frequency with which the actual decisions correspond 
to the outside actors’ desires and goals. Again, the greater the frequency 
of congruence, the greater the likelihood that influence has been exerted. 

Finally, we need to identify the frequency of the use of sanctions and 
incentives and the effectiveness of such action on policy. If we can find a 
correspondence between outside actors’ use of sanctions and incentives 
and their ability to get policy to go their way, then additional evidence 
emerges to support a strong influence relationship. 

Yet the strongest accountability relationships may, in fact, exist where 
calm waters predominate and the influential actors are absent from the 
more obvious decision-making forums. In certain contexts, staff may 
believe that the actions of certain outside actors are important to the 
success of their programs. Given this belief, the staff may anticipate 
the reactions of these particular actors to program decisions. In this sense, 
the outside actors are influencing decisions without direct participation 
in the formal mechanisms. This kind of influence manifests itself in the 
staff’s anticipatory decision-making process.’ This occurs, more specif- 
ically, when staffs seriously consider the views of outside actors, attempt 
to forecast their potential reactions to various alternative policy decisions, 
and shape policy according to this projection of particular outside actor 
reactions." 

This strategy may be helpful in detecting more subtle influence pat- 
terns that appear outside of the more obvious decision-making forums. 
For example, in the CETA program, bureaucrats were always attempting 
to anticipate the needs of local businesses and cater to their interests, even 
though local business representatives were seldom involved directly in 
the policy-making forums, at least in the earlier years of CETA’s imple- 
mentation.” Thus if one focused solely on the forums for decision making, 
using the strategies discussed earlier, the importance of business actors in 
the process would be underrated, if not altogether missed. 

For this measure, we focus attention on the Jevel and consistency of 
the staff’s anticipatory decision making: Does the staff seriously consider 
the effects of different decisions on the outside actor? How often and with 
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what effect on the staff’s decisions? In other words, does the anticipation 
affect the substantive content of policy or simply the strategy and tactics 
used by the staff to implement its own desired policy? 


QUALITY OF THE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


To assess the quality of the communications system that exists between 
outside actors and a bureaucratic agency, we can best use three measure- 
ment strategies that assess (a) the quality of the information that outside 
actors receive, (b) the quantity of information they receive, and (c) the 
level of scrutiny that the outside actors apply to the information they 
receive. Generally speaking, positive readings on all three of these indi- 
cators of the communications system would suggest higher levels of 
accountability. 

With regard to the quality of information, the critical question is 
whether the outside actors are receiving enough good information to 
enable them to participate wisely and effectively in the decision-making 
process. Four characteristics of the information received are relevant here: 
(a) importance, (b) accuracy, (c) timeliness, and (d) clarity. Is the infor- 
mation relevant and important to the important policy issues at hand? Is 
it accurate? Is the information presented in a timely fashion such that the 
outside actors have enough time to digest the information and use it to be 
influential in an intelligent manner? Finally, is the information presented 

in an understandable and usable form? 

_ Two simple indicators for clarity focus on the presence or absence of 
bureaucratic jargon. Does a staff unnecessarily use technical vocabulary? 
When bureaucratic language is used, does the staff seek to explain it as 
best it can?. Second, in cases where information is complicated and 
voluminous, does the staff make genuine attempts to clarify that informa- 
tion? For example, does it put together executive summaries that highlight 
the most important issues for policy consideration? 

Timeliness of presentation can be measured simply by assessing the 
amount of lead time that the staff gives to outside actors between receipt 
of information and the moment of decision making. If the material is 
complex, greater lead time prior to decision making would be necessary 
for serious outside actor consideration. 

Designing general indicators for measuring importance and accuracy 
is more difficult. It is here that the particular policy context is most 
relevant. The researcher must rely primarily on his or her own expertise 
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and other expert knowledge about the specific issue or policy area to 
determine whether or not the information being provided is important for 
decision making. 

However, one indirect measure of bureaucratic reliability in the provi- 
sion of important information is the appearance of staff-supplied, explicit 
policy options regarding particular policy decisions. Often, outside actors 
are unaware of the various possibilities open to them. Hence, when 
presented with only one proposal by a staff, they may simply go along 
because they are unable to conceive of any reasonable alternative. Pro- 
vided with serious policy options, outside actors have the opportunity to 
make more informed and confident choices. Greater influence over policy 
is more likely to result. 

With regard to the quantity of information, two types of social indica- 
tors seem appropriate. First, we can simply count the various mechanisms, 
both formal and informal, through which the bureaucrats communicate 
with outside actors. These mechanisms will range in character from 
formal public hearings to the informal, often highly important luncheon 
dates. Second, examining the content of the information provided through 
these mechanisms, we can make some rough assessments about how much 
important information is being communicated. Some variation of a con- 
tent analysis strategy is relevant here. Once a researcher has identified the 
important policy areas, then he or she can simply count the number of 
“pieces” of information communicated about these areas. 

Finally, we should also gain a sense of the frequency of the use of these 
mechanisms. For example, if a council is in operation, how often and for 
how long does it meet with an agency’s staff? In general, numerous and 
lengthy meetings would provide the time for rich and detailed communi- 
cation between outside actors and an agency’s staff. 

However, even if all of these measures indicate high grades for staff, 
Strong accountability will remain unrealized if the outside actors: are 
uninterested and inactive in the process. In other words, an agency’s staff 
could be diligent in maintaining an open system which provides high- 
quality information in abundance. Yet if outside actors fail to take the time 
to respond, accountability fails, in this case through no fault of the agency 
staff. 

To probe this aspect of the communications relationship, we need to 
look at the level and consistency of outside actor scrutiny of staff infor- 
mation and explanation. Three indicators may be useful to measure the 
intensity of outside actor scrutiny: (a) the frequency of outside actor at- 
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tendance and participation at meetings with an agency’s staff, (b) the 
intensity and quality of outside actor cross-examination and questioning 
of agency staff, and (c) outside actor examination and response to reports 
and written communications from agency staff. High readings on all three 
of these indicators would indicate vigorous outside actor scrutiny and 
examination of staff actions and policies. 


DISCRETIONARY AND NONDISCRETIONARY 
DECISION-MAKING SPHERES 


Finally, we need a strategy of measurement to assess the profile of 
discretionary and nondiscretionary spheres of decision making. In other 
words, are there decisions considered to be in the independent domain of 
the bureaucracy and others open to influence by outside actors? Again, 
for healthy accountability to exist, there must be both spheres: critical 
policy areas for outside actor influence and discretionary policy areas for 
efficient administration. 

Measurement can take place on at least two levels in this case. First, 
we can look at the decision-making process itself to see if, in fact, func- 
tionally speaking, a division between these two spheres emerges. Does 
it appear that certain policy decisions remain in the larger, more open 
realm of public decision making and that other decisions are relegated to 
bureaucratic discretion? If a division emerges and major policy questions 
arise in the former sphere, we have an indication that strong accountability 
is present. 

Second, we need to look at the attitudinal or consciousness level of the 
actors. To what extent, if at all, have they conceptually divided policy 
questions into these two spheres? If they have generated two spheres of 
decision making, where have they placed the most important policy 
questions in their own minds? Again, to the extent that a division emerges 
and the more important decisions fall into the nondiscretionary realm, 
strong accountability can be said to be promising. 

Notice that one of the problems confronting democratic theory in this 
regard is the lack of sufficient oversight of bureaucratic action, such that 
outside public actor influence may be very small. However, it could also 
be the case that the oversight is smothering the efficient operation of an 
agency. With these indicators, we could pick this up as well. More specific, 
we might find that virtually no staff decision can be made without 
interference from certain outside actors. In this case, the discretionary 
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sphere would have been erased, leaving the agency hog-tied and unable 
to operate flexibly and efficiently. 

How do we address this dimension in terms of measurement indica- 
tors? First, we need to identify the extent to which the important policy 
decisions remain in the realm of the nondiscretionary sphere of decision 
making. This would involve tracking the processes of the important 
decision-making forums and discovering the extent to which the outside 
actors have had a chance at influencing policy through these forums. One 
reasonable method would be to take a reading on the frequency of times 
that the staff offered alternative policy options to outside actors. Once 
offered options, the outside actors then can exercise greater influence in 
the direction of their own policy preferences. 

Second, on the attitudinal dimension, we need to question both sets of 
actors to investigate their placement of the policy decisions. Given our 
division among the policy issues between the two spheres, we then 
compare the actors’ answers with the standard already established. If 
important policy questions are placed in the nondiscretionary sphere, this 
provides some evidence of higher accountability. 


COMPOSITE MEASURE OF ACCOUNTABILITY 


After we have made all of our calculations for each of the three 
dimensions, we need to make an overall assessment about the account- 
ability relationship. In other words, we now must go back to the synthe- 
sizing stage and answer the original questions: Overall, is the particular 
agency accountable? If so, to whom, for what, and to what degree? 

As Figure 1 illustrates, we can set out at least three main categories of 
accountability to answer this question. The first category is strong ac- 
countability. It would apply to a relationship with the following charac- 
teristics: (a) The outside actors’ influence on policy decisions would be 
strong and steady, (b) the quality of the communications system would be 
high, and (c) a clear and appropriate division between discretionary and 
nondiscretionary spheres of decision making would be evident. 

At the opposite end of the continuum, we set out a weak account- 
ability category. In these cases, the outside actors’ influence would be 
uniformly weak, the communications system generally poor, and the 
division between the two spheres of decision making generally blurred 
and inappropriate. 
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Weak Accountability 


1. Low influence on important decisions 
2. Poor communications 
3. Blurred and inappropriate placement of decisions between two spheres 


Sporadic Accountability 


1. Periodically high influence on selective decisions 
2. Good communications on selective decisions 
3. Some degree of clarity of placement of decisions between the two spheres 


| Strong Accountability 


1. High influence on important decisions 
2. Excellent communications 
3. Clear and appropriate placement of decisions between two spheres 


Figure 1: Continuum of Accountability 


Finally, a third category would round out the major scenarios that one 
might expect to emerge. This category might best be described as sporadic 
accountability. Its principle defining characteristic would be the sporadic 
or periodic and narrow influence of the outside actors that emerges in the 
development of the relationship. In cases of this kind, we are noting that 
a particular outside actor is not steadily influential on most of the impor- 
tant decision but, rather, is influential only at certain times and with 
particular decisions. These cases would probably also most likely involve 
a relatively high quality of communication at least with regard to the 
policies over which the outside actor is spurred into action. Similarly, 
some degree of clarity with regard to the division between the two spheres 
of decision making would also have emerged. 


CASE STUDY: LAKE CITY” 


In the following analysis, I examine the accountability relationship 
between the staff responsible for implementing employment and training 
programs under the now defunct Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) and the local chief political officials to whom the staff 
was supposed to be accountable. This act, as originally passed in 1973, 
embodied federally financed but locally administered employment and 
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training programs. CETA was part of the Nixon administration’s New 
Federalism effort to reduce the role of the federal government in local and 
state governmental politics and decentralize authority over federally 
funded programs by placing chief authority for them in the hands of local 
and state governments. As Baumer and Van Horn (1985) explained: 


Under the president’s New Federalism initiative as it was known, several 
“special revenue sharing” programs would consolidate and decentralize 
grant-in-aid programs in manpower, education, transportation and other 
policy domains. Existing job training programs would be folded into an 
omnibus block grant earmarked for use by state and local officials. (p. 60) 


Given the focus of this case study, the relevance of this observation is 
clear: Local governments, and the chief local political officials in partic- 
ular, were granted significant discretionary authority over policy deci- 
sions. As Baumer and Van Horn wrote: “As passed in 1973, CETA 
enhanced the power of state and.local elected officials by making more 
than 450 state and local units of government responsible for the design 
and implementation of employment and training programs” (p. 61). Thus ` 
one would expect that the accountability relationship between the admin- 
istrative staff and the local elected officials would be relatively strong in 
any given prime sponsor or local governmental jurisdiction. In general, 
this often turned. out to be true. OMENS this presumipuon was not the 
case in.Lake City’s jurisdiction.” 


LOCAL ACCOUNTABILITY CONTEXT 


The government of Lake City serves a heterogeneous, urban popula- 
tion of approximately 625,000, which includes a majority White popula- 
tion with a large Black minority. Originally, Lake City was a part of a 
consortium under CETA composed of three governmental jurisdictions, 
including the city and two adjoining county governments. As Figure 2 
indicates, all three political jurisdictions had representation on a consor- 
tium executive board, which was composed of six officials, two from 
each of the jurisdictions. Of these Officials, three were elected and three 
were chief staff from the respective jurisdictions. Thus, during the first 
phase of the CETA program, the CETA staff, which was made up of the 
city’s staff, was technically accountable to three sets of political officials 
and their chief staffs. This situation remained intact until late 1979 when 
all three governments became disenchanted with the consortium and 
dismantled it.” 
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Figure 2: Accountability Structure of Lake City’s CETA Program 
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BUREAUCRATIC ACCOUNTABILITY IN THE LAKE CITY CONSORTIUM 


Generally speaking, the grist for accountability in employment and 
training programs involves the following principle planning decisions: 


1. Target group identification: Who is to receive services and in what propor- 
tion to the rest of the population? 

2. Target occupation identification: In what occupations should participants 
be trained? 

3. Program mix identification: What types of programs and services should 
be offered. 

4. Service deliverer selection: What organizations should provide the services 
and administer the programs? 

5. Administration decisions: Who should make the decisions about the struc- 
ture of the agency and the recruitment of staff? 

6. Public planning system decisions: How should the public be included in 
the planning structure and process? How much authority should the public 
have? 


In the following analysis, using the model, I illustrate how the local CETA 
staff was only weakly accountable to the locally elected political officials 
regarding these basic planning decisions. 


Quality of the Communications System 


Technically speaking, the communications system appeared to offer 
great potential for healthy dialogue between the staff and the chief 
political officials. This seems to be particularly true if we examine the 
quantity of information that was available and supplied to the political 
officials. In terms of our three indicators for measuring the quantity of 
information, the following results were obtained. First, the political offi- 
cials had at least nine different mechanisms through which they were able 
to gain information from the staff. These mechanisms included various 
kinds of periodic reports and both formal and informal meetings. 

Second, the staff diligently circulated detailed reports, regularly held 
both the monthly Employment and Training Advisor Council and consor- 
tium board meetings, and generally kept in close communication with the 
important political officials. This conclusion was supported by both staff 
and political official recollections. As the chairman of the consortium 
board commented: “We probably never missed a day of communication 
with the staff. We spent a hell of a lot of time [on communication].” 
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Finally, by almost any measure, the staff supplied great quantities of 
information to the political officials. If we look simply at the major reports 
required by the Department of Labor, it becomes quite clear that quantity 
was not the problem. For each year, the staff submitted to the political 
officials at least 15 separate reports required by the Labor Department. 
These reports included a master plan, an annual plan, three quantitative 
reports (submitted quarterly),-and two annual quantitative reports. The 
master plan provided an overall description and explanation of the rela- 
tively unchanging administrative structure involved in implementing the 
CETA program. The annual plan described the specific programs and their 
performance goals for the fiscal year. 

The three quarterly reports were the Program Status Summary, the 
Financial Status Report, and the Quarterly Summary of Participant Char- 
acteristics. The Program Status Summary provided cumulative informa- 
tion on the participant enrollment in and termination from the program 
and information on the program’s achievements identified in the annual 
plan. For example, this report compared the number of individuals placed 
in unsubsidized employment with the number planned and indicated the 
percentages achieved to date. In the Financial Status Report, the staff 
identified the cumulative expenditures throughout the quarter in compar- 
ison with the planned figures. The Quarterly Summary of Participant 
Characteristics identified the socioeconomic characteristics of those par- 
ticipants served by the program throughout the quarter. Finally, the two 
annual reports simply summarized the data found in the quarterly reports. 

However, serious problems arose in the quality of information pre- 
sented to the political officials. First, although the staff provided great 
amounts of information, clarity was lost and confusion reigned. The staff 
failed to provide political officials with succinct executive summaries of 
the important issues and many of the members of the consortium board 
were buried under the mass of detailed information that was presented to 
them. Moreover, the staff also failed to keep the political officials focused 
on the important ‘planning issues, instead, directing them toward the 
Department -of Labor’s latest agenda item. As the assistant to the city 
manager commented: 


‘The elected officials had great communications, but it was quantity, not 
-quality. That was the crux of the problem that eventually dismembered the 
consortium. Staff made the decision to throw them everything and so 
political officials were then bombarded with reams, upon reams, upon 
reams [of paper]. And every time there was a new regulation from DOL, 
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which occurred practically every 2 days or so, they got their nice little trusty 
copy hand carried. Here is another emergency, as if the whole world would 
crumble on every single change from DOL. 


In addition, the staff rarely supplied the political officials with policy 
options from which the officials could choose a course of action. Instead, 
the staff generally pressed home one course of action of its choosing and 
amid all of the confusion and flak of other issues being addressed, the 
staff’s policy line was usually passed through by the political officials out 
of a sense of crisis and bewilderment. . 

The quality of information supplied was also PEET by the 
ill-timed presentation of information to the political officials. Often, the 
staff allowed precious little review time to the officials before policy | 
decisions had to be made. At times, the staff presented the county com- 
missioners with plans that needed signatures on the evening of the very 
meeting at which policy matters were to be introduced and discussed. 
The staff director gained leverage for his favored policy proposals by 
warning the commissioners that federal money would be lost if they failed 
to act expeditiously (i.e., in the direction that the director wished to go). 
Clearly, this lack of timeliness made much of the information useless for 
thoughtful and effective commissioner participation in the decision- 
making process. 

Finally, the political officials aise failed to scrutinize closely or rigor- 
ously the actions of the staff. Many of the political officials and their chief 
staff members attended the board meetings only sporadically. Moreover, 
independent thinking and reflection were not the norm. Instead, depen- 
dence on the lead of the chairman of the board became the norm. Whatever 
he’supported usually won the day among the other board members. Thus 
relatively ue vigorous cross-examination of the staff’s decisions making 
emerged. 


wink of Political Officials Over Decision Making 


The political officials exercised very little influence over the primary 
planning decisions. Formally, the political officials were to have had a 
critical role in the policy-making process as exercised through the board. 
However, as time progressed, this mechanism performed increasingly a 
legitimation rather than a formulation function. In most cases, the officials 
merely ratified the main planning ‘decisions outlined by the chief CETA 
staff, particularly, the director. l ° 
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The interaction pattern indicators provide some evidence to support 
this conclusion. Throughout the period, the board met regularly once each 
month. Technically speaking, the officials from each of the jurisdictions 
were supposed to be in attendance. However, as time passed and disillu- 
sionment set in, junior commissioners and staff were sent to the meetings 
instead. Thus steady attendance by important officials was not in evidence. 

More important, by and large, the policy outcomes failed to reflect in 
any meaningful way the views of the chief political officials. Instead, they 
tended to reflect the policy choices of:the CETA director. This absence of 
impact resulted, in part, from the officials’ lack of understanding of the 
employment and training policy arena and the federal government’s role 
in that area. As one chief staff member observed, “The political officials 
didn’t understand anything that was happening. They did not understand 
the key issues.” 

An example should help. illustrate this lack of influence. A few county 
commissioners asked whether it was prudent to renew the funding of two 
of the on-line delivery agencies,-given their poor performance records. 
Managerial problems at the agencies had developed to such an extent that 
performance was poor and the possibility of fraud loomed on the horizon. 
Consequently, these officials queried the staff as to whether they could be 
easily dropped from the program. By most accounts, the regulations on 
‘this matter were ambiguous and open for interpretation. However, in 
response.to the political officials’ requests from information and education 
on this issue, the staff told them that the regulations gave certain delivery 
agencies a preemptive role. Therefore, the staff argued that it would be 
difficult to drop them and unwise to do so at that time. ° 

Naturally, the service deliverers whose programs were on the block 
lobbied both the staff and all of the political officials. In addition, the 
national offices of some of the local service deliverers were also notified 
and they began to apply pressure to the Department of Labor, which 
delivered the coup de grace: In effect, it reinforced the staff’s interpreta- 
tion of the régulations by demanding that the political officials prove to 
the Department of Labor that these delivery agencies should be defunded. 
Faced with disagreeable pressures from all sides, the political. officials 
capitulated and dropped their objections. 

In a sense, the political officials were caught in a “catch-22” situation. 
While they were ultimately responsible for the performance of the pro- 
grams and for the CETA funds, they were, in effect, being told that they 
could do very little about poorly run programs. Because of their relative 
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ignorance about the politics and the regulations, they were unable to 
effectively press their case. As one staff member commented, “The board 
could not. read in between the lines. All the others could.” 


Existence of Discretionary and 
Nondiscretionary Spheres of Decision Making 


The social indicators for this third leg of accountability provide further 
evidence of a weak and confused relationship between the political 
officials and the CETA staff. By all accounts, neither the staff nor the 
officials had delineated either in thought or practice clear areas for staff 
discretion and areas for significant political official influence. As the 


assistant to the city manager lamented, “They [the staff] couldn’t distin- 


guish between what the role of the political officials was in establishing 
policy and what was their own.” Thus, functionally speaking, the director 
and his staff kept the large majority of policy decisions within their grasp. 
In effect, this eclipsed the nondiscretionary sphere almost entirely. 


EXPLANATION OF THE WEAK ACCOUNTABILITY RELATIONSHIP 


As I pointed out at the outset of this analysis, the most important factors 
that can explain the strength of the relationship in this example are 
knowledge or expertise, coalitional political support, value commitments, 
and authority. Generally speaking, the staff was able to keep control and 


remain weakly accountable because of its (a) expertise in the policy area, 


(b) support from important political allies, and (c) determination to shape 
the program according to its own designs. The political officials contrib- 
uted to this weak reed relationship by failing to exercise their political 
authority in an effective way. We now proceed to explore each of these 
factors in some detail. 

A major factor that helps to explain the weak accountability is the 
imbalance of knowledge among the actors. In large part, the political 
officials were unable to participate effectively in decision making because 
they lacked three types of critical knowledge: (a) knowledge of. how to 
interpret the Department of Labor’s regulations, (b) knowledge about 
the mechanics of employment and training programs and services, and 
(c) knowledge of the local and national politics of Snpioymen and 
training programs. 
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This lack of understanding reflected itself in the officials’ inability to 
see through the steady rain of changes in the Department of Labor’s 
regulations and focus on the central planning issues. Instead, political 
officials were effectively “washed away” from dealing with the impor- 
tant issues. In the nature of CETA programs, the staff constantly received 
changes in regulations governing the programs under the various CETA 
titles. However, rather than providing the officials with concise analyses 
of the new regulations, the staff simply communicated the changes to the 
officials as it received them. 

In addition, managerial and possible audit problems constantly kept 
the political officials from getting to substantive planning issues. The 
assistant to the city manager analyzed the situation: “The agenda was 
always overwhelmed with the possible audit finding of the week. The 
crisis of the day had nothing to do with those substantive issues.” Thus, 
even if the political officials had wanted to be involved in the basic 
planning decisions, they became involved instead in putting out fiscal fires 
and managing minicrises. 

Moreover, the lack of understanding appeared to paralyze the officials’ 
ability to act. One chief staff person commented, “Many of them didn’t 
know what questions to ask. They didn’t understand whether the staff was 
making a good political or a good management decision. They became 
very, very frustrated with the process.” ` 

In contrast, the staff was able to use its knowledge to seize control óver 
the planning decisions. One way in which it used its political knowledge 
was to engineer effective coalition pressure and direct it at the political 
officials. At strategic moments, the staff riveted together a formidable 
coalitional structure to defend its positions. This structure usually in- 
cluded the Department of Labor, some of the local delivery agencies, and 
national representatives of some of those delivery agencies. 

The timing of the coalitional pressure was determined, in part, by the 
third important factor: the.staff’s own set of values and beliefs. A strong 
belief in its own professional expertise and knowledge is an important 
factor in explaining the staff’s hostility toward outside influence. This 
belief tended to reinforce the predisposition to-keep outside hands off the 
system. As one former commissioner quipped, “The director treated the 
thing as a special district.” 

For example, the director was convinced that the structured format of 
classroom training programs provided a much higher quality of training 
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than that obtained in most on-the-job training programs. In his view, the 
classroom structure provided more rigorous and systematic development 
of skills. Thus, even though some of the political officials were sympa- 
thetic to the on-the-job format, the director’s strong views on the matter 
worked against strong funding of such programs. 

Finally, values of personal loyalty to friends in the employment and 
training business and former employers also accounts for some of the 
staff’s determination to keep control in its hands. Some of the chief staff 
had either worked for or with certain service deliverers prior to CETA’s 
enactment. Consequently, once in positions of authority within the city 
administration, these former staffers or friends of the delivery agencies 
tended to protect the project operators from severe reductions in funding. 
Thus, of the main delivery agencies that entered the system at the outset 
of CETA’s tmplementation, none had been dropped during the consor- 
tium’s existence. As one political official summed it up, “The staff had an 
absolute historical bias.” 

Yet the explanation thus far fails to account for the political officials’ 
failure to use their political authority to gain greater accountability. The 
officials’ own ideological and personal values may provide the missing 
elements of a full explanation. Most of the officials seemed to embrace a 
managerial value which emphasized the delegation of authority to lower- 
level bureaucrats. In effect, this tended to lead the officials into the 
position of allowing experts to be “on top” rather than “on tap.” 

Personal, political goals also functioned to keep some of the local 
political officials at arm’s length from the CETA program. Some of the 
political officials viewed the program as a type of poison, dangerous to 
handle and fatal to one’s political career if one became deeply involved 
in its implementation. Thus, for reasons of political survival, some polit- 
ical officials simply withdrew from any forceful role in the decision 
making involved in CETA. 


UTILITY OF THE APPROACH 


I have attempted to provide both a useful model of accountability 
relationships and a measurement strategy for assessing the strength of 
accountability between any two sets of political actors with a particular 
focus on bureaucratic actors. To understand those relationships, I argued 
that it is necessary to examine three basic dimensions: (a) the quality of 
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the communications systems that operate between two actors, (b) the 
strength of outside actor influence over bureaucratic decision making, and 
(c) the existence of discretionary and nondiscretionary spheres of decision 
making. I then outlined and applied a measurement strategy to illustrate 
both the utility of the model and the measurement strategy. 

Finally, I should emphasize that this model, as it stands, falls short of 
a model for democratic accountability. A measurement of democratic 
accountability would require much greater attention to the character of 
the outside actors to whom the bureaucrats are to be accountable and the 
character and mix of ideological commitments and power resources 
available to the actors. 

Yet, I would hope that this model provides a useful contribution toward 
the development ofa richer and more precise model of democratic account- 
ability. The underlying spirit of this model with its emphasis on answer- 
ability and responsiveness is fully consistent with democratic thought. If 
bureaucracies can be democratized, perhaps this can be achieved through 
the development of effective accountability relationships. 


NOTES 


1. This argument has been well established not only for American society but for others 
as well. As Woll (1977) argued: 


The power of the bureaucracy in our government is not unique. In modern industri- 
alized societies, regardless of the particular forms of government in operation, the 
bureaucracy or the administrative arm of the government seems to be assuming more 
power at the expense of the legislative and judicial branches and has reduced in many 
instances the influence of the main executive bodies of these governments. Bureau- 
cracy can never be dismissed as simply part of the “executive branch” of the 
government controlled by the President or Cabinet. (p. 29) 


2. See Public Law 93-203 (1973), Public Law 95-524 (1978) and U.S. Department of 
Labor (1979). This article stems from my larger study (O’ Loughlin, 1984). 

3. Of these three dimensions, the literature on accountability appears to emphasize the 
effectiveness of the communications system and the degree of outside actor influence on 
bureaucratic decision makers. For examples of the investigation into the first dimension, see 
Wildavsky (1974), Browder (1971), Normanton (1966), and Ennis (1967). 

4. Weber (1964) made the point this way: 


The primary source of the superiority of bureaucratic administration lies in the role 
of technical knowledge, which, through the development of modern technology and 
business methods in the production of goods, has become completely indispensable. 
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In this respect, it makes no difference whether the economic system is organized on 
a capitalistic or a socialistic basis. Indeed, if in the latter case a comparable level of 
technical efficiency were to be achieved, it would mean a tremendous increase in the 
importance of specialized bureaucracy. (pp. 337-338) 


5. In their article, they argued that these concerns are overdrawn. Indeed, in their view, 
professionalism, properly understood and properly followed by bureaucrats, leads to greater 
attention to the public interest. 

6. This measure focuses on what might be called a process method for the study of 
influence. In one of the original applications of this approach, Lasswell and Kaplan (1950) 
argued that “power is participation in the making of decisions: G has power over H with 
respect to the values K if G participates in the making of decisions affecting the K politics 
of H” (p. 84). . 

7. This concept is drawn from Friedrich (1940). For an interesting and constructive 
critique of the process approach, see Mokken and Stokman (in Barry, 1976). While Mokken 
and Stokman believed that the process approach is important, they believed that it also fails 
to measure adequately unconscious or irrational uses of power. As they wrote: 


Motivated and purposeful applications of power and influence are among the most 
important phenomena in any society. We would overstep our mark, however, if we 
were to restrict power and influence to this area. .. . Evidently irrational applications 
of power are equally a part of the social reality to which we want to relate our 
concepts. Many of these applications related to the impact of positions of power of 
which the wielders of that power are unaware, either because they do not sufficiently 
know the range of their power, or, perhaps, because they are not able to master it 
fully ...Itcan... apply to the subjects to which their power in fact extends: Closing 
down certain works may affect the level of employment and welfare of the population 
of a whole region. (p. 44) 


8. Clearly, staff activity would also most likely involve attempts to influence or 
“manage” the attitudes of “expectations” of outside actors toward their program activities. 
The “management of expectations” concept would seem to integrate well with this notion 
of “anticipatory decision making.” 

9. Significant change in this regard was brought about by the Private Sector Initiative 
Program as Title VII under the reauthorization of CETA in 1978. The Job Training 
Partnership Act of 1982 simply institutionalized further the more direct role that business 
plays in the making of governmental policy concerning training programs. The main vehicle 
through which this direct role is developed is the Private Industry Council whose member- 
ship, by law, is to be composed of business representatives primarily. 

10. The actual name of the prime sponsorship will remain anonymous. This anonymity 
is applied to the interview respondents as well. In the data gathering process, I promised 
anonymity in the belief that more frank and open discussions of issues and relationships 
would be forthcoming. The evidence gathered for this particular analysis is based, in part, 
on open-ended interviews with 31 respondents in the Lake City Consortium, including actors 
from eight different groups: CETA staff, local political officials, labor representatives, press 
reporters, business representatives, participant group representatives, service delivery agen- 
cies, and the Department of Labor. These interviews were collected over a period of 
approximately 2 years between 1978 and 1980. Many of them were taped. The evidence is 
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also based on analyses of numerous memoranda and minutes of public meetings prior to and 
during this 2-year period. The memoranda included (a) agency plans and reports of various 
kinds to various outside actors but, most important, to local political officials and the 
Department of Labor; (b) letters of correspondence of the same; and (c) minutes of the public 
councils involved in these policy matters. 

11. To be sure, as they and others have pointed out, the federal government attempted to 
maintain a shared governmental hand in these programs by requiring numerous reports to 
be submitted to the Department of Labor and requiring monitoring efforts by the national 
and regional offices of the Department of Labor. However, as various studies have revealed, 
this role and accountability relationship was usually quite weak (see Baumer & Van Horn, 
1984; Franklin & Ripley, 1984). Finally, with specific treatment of the Department of Labor’s 
role viewed within this model of accountability, see chapter 2 in O’ Loughlin (1984). 

12. Baumer and Van Horn (1985) summarized the empirical findings of a number of 
studies: 


In general, state and local elected officials responded to their new responsibilities by 
getting more involved in decision making or by using a professional employment 
and training staff to exert their will. In virtually all of the 50 prime sponsorships we 
visited, either the elected officials or their professional staffs dominated CETA 
politics. (p. 70) 


This case study fits squarely in the latter category. 

13. One might be tempted to say that this elimination of the consortium shows that the 
political officials were able to make the staff accountable ultimately. I submit that this 
amounts to saying that as long as one can destroy the structure, one has accountability. This 
shows a misunderstanding of the logic behind this kind of influence relationship. The whole 

‘point of establishing an accountability relationship or an oversight relationship is to strike a 

balance between giving discretionary authority to bureaucrats and maintaining influence 
over the direction of policy of an agency. If the only method one has to maintain influence 
is to destroy the operation, then the relationship has failed to provide this balance. 
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This article seeks to apply 2 contractarian approach to the design of public administrative 
structures and processes. It speculates as to what kind of public administration could have 
emerged hypothetically from unanimous agreement between rational individuals in a con- 
Stitutional setting. The contractarian approach suggest the desirability of a system of public 
administration which provides administrators with significant discretion in following the 
directives of political leaders while at the same time constraining the use of that discretion 
for private purposes. Normative implications for various schools of public administration 
theory are discussed. 


A CONTRACTARIAN APPROACH 
TO PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


MICHAEL W. SPICER 
Cleveland State University 


The constitutional bicentennial in the United States has seen a renewed 
interest in the relationship between constitutional theory and the structure 
and process of public administration (Stillman, 1987). While the Found- 
ing Fathers had little to say on the matter of public administration, there 
has béen much discussion as to what type of public administration is 
implied by their writings, debates, and action. Such informed speculation 
is useful in that it directs attention to the normative implications of 
particular administrative structures and processes. However, as is well 
known, the Founding Fathers disagreed among themselves about the 
nature of an effective constitution. Also, they were not, as individuals, 
always consistent in their own writings and utterances. Hence it is far from 
clear what type of public administration they would have favored. In the 
writings of Federalists and anti-Federalists, Rohr (1986) saw implicit 
support for the exercise of administrative discretion, a career civil service, 
and a representative bureaucracy. Ostrom (1974, 1987), on the other hand, | 
used the writings of the Federalists to argue for fragmentation of authority, 
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overlapping jurisdictions, and the provision of Services through intergov- 
ernmental and private contracting. 

Furthermore, there is the possibility that the constitutional principles 
which the Founding Fathers expounded, particularly the separation of 
powers, need to be reassessed in light of the modern role of government. 
Such was clearly the view of Wilson (1956) who saw the separation of 
legislative and executive power as a constitutional defect which impeded 
effective government. Similar sentiments were later expressed by the 
Committee on the Constitutional System (Robinson, 1985), which advo- 
cated constitutional reforms directed toward reducing the conflict be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches of government. 

While the history of the American Constitution is important in under- 
standing public administration, a constitutional perspective on public 
administration need not rely solely, however, on inferences drawn from 
such history. An alternative approach is provided by the field of con- 
tractarian political economy (Buchanan, 1987). Political economists, such 
as James Buchanan, seek to determine what rules and institutions could 
have emerged hypothetically from unanimous agreement by partici- 
pants acting as rational individuals in an authentic constitutional conven- 
tion. To the extent that it can be shown that certain observed “rules of the 
game” could have hypothetically emerged from unanimous agreement 
between rational individuals, these can be judged to be desirable or 
“good.” To the extent that it seems unlikely that such rules would com- 
mand unanimous agreement, there is a case for constitutional reform. 
Unanimity becomes the criterion against which rules and procedures can 
be evaluated normatively. 

The purpose of the contractarian approach is not explanatory. It does 
not seek to explain how particular societies or communities actually 
develop constitutions. Rather, contractarian political economy offers a 
basis for normative evaluation of rules and institutions by establishing a 
legitimate link between the individual and the state. As such, it seeks to 
explain the logic rather than the history of constitutions. 

The contractarian approach has been used to examine voting mules. 
(Buchanan & Tullock, 1965), tax structures and tax policy-making pro- 
cesses (Brennan & Buchanan, 1980), and redistributive policies (Brennan 
& Buchanan, 1985). This article seeks to apply it to the design of adminis- 
trative structures and processes and to speculate as to what kind of public 
administration could have emerged hypothetically from a unanimous 
agreement between rational individuals in a constitutional setting. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Consistent with economic theory in general, contractarian political 
economy assumes that individuals designing a constitution would act, in 
significant part, in their economic self-interest and would expect that 
economic self-interest would be important in affecting choices after the 
enactment of a constitution. The assumption of economic self-interest in 
looking at political behavior is one with which most economists are 
comfortable.. It remains, however, controversial within political science 
and public administration where students “have nearly always known 
that what public officials and public employees do has an inescapable 
normative component, involving values, morality and ethics” (Willbern, 
1984, p. 102). Kelman (1987), for example, criticized the notion that the 
public policy-making process can be understood in terms of the self- 
interest of participants in the process, arguing that whereas people express 
self-interest in the marketplace, they give “pride of place” to public spirit 
in their political behavior. 

The relative importance of self-interest in explaining political be- 
havior is obviously a matter that can and should be debated by scholars 
interested in public policy. Even Kelman admitted that there is no lack of 
self-interested behavior in the political process. However, it should be 
noted that even if self-interest were a relatively poor predictor of political 
behavior, its use within a contractarian approach could still be justified. 
As Brennan and Buchanan (1985) noted, rational individuals designing a 
constitution are likely to be risk-averse. Government, after all, has the 
power to destroy both their property and their lives. Hence they would 
make constitutional choices on the basis of behavioral assumptions which 
are more pessimistic than one might hold on the basis of empirical 
observation. In other words, they would design a constitution not so much 
to restrain the type of government that they hope for, or even expect, but 
to restrain the type of government that they fear. 

Given self-interest, it might appear that unanimity regarding constitu- 
tional choice would be impossible, since preferences about rules and 
procedures would inevitably be affected by preferences about policies. 
Rational individuals would clearly favor constitutional rules and proce- 
dures which would lead to the adoption of policies most conducive to their 
interests. The contractarian approach, however, also assumes that individ- 
uals, prior to the enactment of a constitution, face substantial uncertainty 
in determining what rules would further their interests. This is because it 
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requires that constitutional choices be made behind at least a partial 
Rawisian “veil of ignorance” (Rawls, 1971). 

Individuals then must design political rules of the game for a society 
in which they are highly uncertain as to their own future positions. Such 
uncertainty serves to facilitate agreement in a constitutional setting. As 
Buchanan (1987) noted, under these conditions, constitutional choice will 
“tend to be based on generalizable criteria of fairness, making agreement 
more likely to occur than when separable interests are more easily 
identifiable” (p. 248). The assumption of uncertainty they makes it pos- 
sible to conceive of unanimity in constitutional choice, even among 
self-interested individuals. In this way, it provides a basis for normative 
analysis. l 

A third key assumption made about the contractarian approach is that 
individuals in a constitutional setting will not be willing to rely solely on 
the electoral process to protect them from exploitation by government 
officials and will view extra constitutional safeguards as necessary to 
check political power. Like the Founding Fathers, particularly James 
Madison, they are assumed to be skeptical about the benefits of unim- 
peded popular rule and will seek constitutional restrictions on the discre- 
tion available to those who make the implement public policy. Such 
skepticism would appear to be rational in light of public choice analyses 
of majority rule. These analyses suggest that majority rule can lead to 
excessively high costs being imposed on minorities or to arbitrary and 
cyclical voting outcomes (Mueller, 1979). Given such problems, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that majority rule alone will be seen in a constitu- 
tional setting as an inadequate check on political power. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHOICE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The constitutional problem, then, is as follows. In order to obtain cer- 
tain public goods, individuals must agree to cede to government certain 
coercive powers to provide them. Such coercive powers would include 
the power to tax and the power to enforce restrictions on individual 
behavior. However, in ceding coercive powers to government, these 
individuals will also see value in constitutional rules and procedures 
which protect them from exploitation. Given the assumption of self- 
interested behavior on the part of either political leaders or public admin- 
istrators, a constitutional approach must take account of the potentially 
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exploitative character of government. This exploitation might take such 
forms as oppressive taxation, expropriation, discrimination in the provi- 
sion of government services, indifference to citizen preferences, or polit- 
ical violence. A contractarian approach recognizes that the activities of 
government are both a source of potential value and a source of potential 
exploitation. 

The structure and process of public administration is crucial here in 
determining the character of government. Since public bureaus provide 
the outputs of government to citizens, they can be an instrument by which 
government serves citizens or exploits them or, as the anti-Federalist, John 
DeWitt, argued, “the only excellency of any government is in exact 
proportion to the administration of it” (quoted in Ketcham, 1986, p. 193). 
Wilson (1956) was also aware of the central role of administration in 
government when he observed critically that Congress “has entered more 
and more into the details of administration, until it has virtually taken into 
its own hands all the substantial powers of government” (p. 49). 

In thinking about potential exploitation by public administration, it 
is useful to distinguish between two types of exploitation. First, public 
administration may be used as an instrument of exploitation by political 
leaders. Indeed, exploitation of citizens by their political leaders requires 
that public administration serve as such an instrument. Second, public 
administrators themselves may exploit citizens in the exercise of bureau- 
cratic discretion. Individuals in a constitutional setting will be concerned 
about both types of exploitation. 

It may be argued here that by focusing on the potentially exploitative 
character of public organizations, my analysis neglects the risks of exploi- 
tation of citizens by private organization. I would, however, defend a 
constitutional focus on public organizations on the following grounds. 
First, competition among private organizations in many areas will often 
limit the exploitative power of such organizations to a degree that is not 
possible with public organizations. Second, an important, if not the most 
important, way in which private organizations can exploit citizens is by 
gaining control of the coercive power of government. Finally, the creation 
of a system of government and public administration provides itself an 
instrument for checking the exploitative power of private organizations 
and so will lessen concerns about such exploitation in a constitutional 
setting. In other words, I do not neglect the exploitative power of private 
organizations but argue that whereas the purpose of creating public orga- 
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nizations is, in part, to check private power, the purpose of designing 
constitutions is, in major part, to check public power. 

The contractarian approach then goes beyond the traditional concerns 
of effectiveness and efficiency in administration in drawing attention to 
the potential for exploitation of citizens by public organizations. The 
constitutional problem becomes not simply one of designing institutions 
of administration to achieve public objectives in a cost-effective manner 
but also one of protecting citizens from exploitation. This suggests, then, 
the potential desirability of certain structures and processes which might 
be viewed as otherwise impeding effectiveness and efficiency. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DISCRETION 


In particular, the contractarian approach implies that a significant 
degree of administrative discretion in following the directives of political 
leaders may be desirable. Such discretion makes it possible for public 
administrators to avoid being used by political leaders as an instrument 
of exploitation. Administrative discretion can be secured in a number of 
ways. First, it is desirable that any one political leader or group of leaders 
should not have absolute authority over public bureaus. Absolute unity of 
command over public bureaus by any one group, while conducive to the 
effective and efficient achievement of its goals, increases significantly the 
risk that some citizens will be exploited by that group through public 
bureaus. Therefore, there is merit in having public bureaus accountable 
to more than one political master. Mixed or shared accountability means 
that when there is a disagreement between groups on some policy matter, 
the bureau can exercise discretion in regard to which group’s policy is 
implemented. Such discretion makes it possible for public bureaus to 
avoid being used as an instrument of exploitation. 

Of course, mixed accountability presupposes the existence of some 
fragmentation of political authority or some separation of powers within 
government. Without some real separation of powers between different 
groups of political leaders or branches of government, accountability of 
bureaus to different groups of leaders is meaningless. The notion that a 
separation of powers can be useful in limiting the ability of self-interested 
political actors to exploit citizens is obviously not new and clearly can be 
traced to the Founding Fathers. It has been advanced also in a more formal 
analytical fashion by public choice economists, including Ostrom (1987). 
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What is suggested here is that separation of powers provides an additional 
protection against exploitation by political leaders in that it facilitates the 
exercise of administrative discretion in following the directives of those 
leaders. 

It should be noted that administrative discretion in following the 
directives of political leaders does not require mixed accountability. 
Given the. complex nature of public policy, the exercise of such discretion 
is inevitable. As Tullock (1965) showed, the control of administration 
through hierarchies is never perfect even if political power is concentrated 
in the hands of a sovereign. Unity of command is never absolute. Mixed 
accountability does, however, significantly increase the range of admin- 
‘istrative discretion so that the two are related. 

In addition to mixed accountability, administrative discretion can also 
be obtained through the creation of a career civil service. Clearly, given 
self-interest, one of the most important forms of control that political 
leaders can exert over the actions of public administrators is the power to 
take away their economic livelihood. Discretion in following the direc- 
tives of political leaders is severely limited if the tenure of public admin- 
istrators in office is dependent on the approval of those leaders. The 
exercise of meaningful discretion by public administration makes it 
desirable that a significant number of administrative appointments be 
protected from political control so that the pressure which political leaders 
can exert on individual public administrators is limited. By providing such 
protection, a career civil service increases the discretion available to 
public administrators in following the directives of political leaders. 

Mixed accountability and a career civil service, then, provide means 
by which bureaus may exercise independent discretion. However, they do 
not per se motivate public administrators to exercise such discretion to 
resist policies which may exploit individuals. One way to provide such 
motivation is to hire public administrators from a broad range of eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and racial groups. This increases the likelihood 
that significant numbers of bureaucrats as citizens will personally bear 
any costs which political leaders may seek to impose on any particular 
group through exploitative policies. As a result, there will be public 
administrators whose self-interest will influence them to block or subvert 
such policies. In this way, a broad representation of different groups within 
the bureau can help limit the exploitative power of government. A con- 
tractarian approach therefore suggests the desirability of what has been 
termed a “representative bureaucracy” (Mainzer, 1973). 
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It should not be inferred from the foregoing that individuals in a 
constitutional setting would desire unlimited discretion on the part of 
public administrators. Such discretion itself would raise serious concerns 
about exploitation by self-interested public administrators since it would 
vitiate the effectiveness of electoral constraints. The contractarian ap- 
proach does not, however, suggest that public administrators should 
ignore the directives of political leaders. Rather, it suggests that where 
there is disagreement between branches of government, there is a value 
in allowing public administrators choice in deciding whose directives to 
follow. Where there is consensus among groups of political leaders, the 
contractarian approach would suggest that administrative discretion in 
following directives of political leaders will be more limited. The conclu- 
sions drawn here clearly bear some similarities to arguments made by 
Rohr (1986) for administrative discretion, a strong career civil service, 
and a representative bureaucracy. Rohr argued that while public ad- 
ministrators should be subservient to their political masters, the adminis- 
trative discretion which arises from having public administrators choose 
among competing masters is desirable. . 

However, a contractarian approach would suggest the need for greater 
concern than expressed by Rohr about the exploitation arising from 
administrative discretion exercised even within the constitutional limits 
noted earlier. While administrative discretion protects citizens from ex- 
ploitation by their political leaders, strengthening bureaucratic indepen- 
dence also clearly carries its own risks when viewed from a contractarian 
perspective. Public administrators may further their self-interest and 
exploit citizens by diverting public monies for their own use, selling 
valuable information, or even selling their own official discretion. Rohr 
argued that the moral or ethical character of public administrators should 
be relied on to restrain the abuse of administrative discretion. However, 
it is questionable whether risk-averse individuals in a constitutional 
setting would wish to rely solely on such restraints. Individuals in a 
constitutional setting will be concerned about the possibilities of exploi- 
tation by public administrators and seek to limit them. 


RULES AND PROCEDURES 


Such exploitation can be constrained by the development of rules and 
procedures which limit. bureaucratic discretion, while maintaining the 
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independence of the bureaucracy from political leaders. For example, 
where the bureaucracy has discretion over expenditures, such rules and 
procedures may include legally binding limits on expenditures, detailed 
line-item budgets and expenditure reports, encumbrance accounting, and 
central review of major purchase requests and contracts. Also, the ability 

of officials to hire or fire subordinates can be limited. Of course, to have 

an effect on bureaucratic behavior, rules and procedures must be enforced. 

This requires the development of hierarchical structures to monitor com- 
pliance and a system of rewards and sanctions so that it is in the interest 

of bureaucrats to comply with rules and procedures. 

The notion that bureaucratic rules and procedures are important in 
limiting bureaucratic exploitation is consistent with Kaufman’s (1977) 
analysis of “red tape.” As Kaufman noted, while many bemoan the 
existence of red tape in public bureaus, it is a price that we must pay for 
keeping government “from turning into an instrumentality of private 
profit for those in its employ or those with private fortunes at their 
disposal” (p. 52). Without “exceedingly tight” financial controls, for 
example, public monies would be “diverted from their intended uses to 
the enrichment of dishonest public servants” (p. 53). 

It should be emphasized here that the purpose of such rules and pro- 
cedures from a contractarian perspective should not be to force adminis- 
trators to more closely follow the directives of political leaders. Rather, 
the purpose of rules and procedures should be to reduce the ability of 
administrators to use such discretion to enrich themselves at the expense 
of citizens. The concern over administrative discretion, therefore, is not 
the same as that expressed by political scientists, such as Lowi (1979), 
who have been critical of the political process in allowing excessive 
administrative discretion in interpreting legislation. Indeed, the con- 
tractarian approach suggests that the types of limits on administrative 
discretion advocated by Lowi might be harmful in increasing the ability 
of political leaders to control public bureaus and hence their ability to 
exploit citizens. 


CONSTRAINED DISCRETION 


In summary then, a contractarian approach suggests that the power of 
political leaders and administrators to exploit citizens can be checked by 
a system of public administration, which provides administrators with 
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significant discretion in following the directives of political leaders while 
at the same time enforcing rules and procedures to constrain the use of 
what discretion for private purposes. For purposes of argument, such a 
system may be termed one of “constrained discretion.” 

Constrained discretion can, like all constitutional protections, be car- 
ried too far, and individuals in a constitutional setting would recognize 
that such discretion has its costs. The ability of the bureaus to exercise 
discretion in following the directives of political leaders means that 
political leaders seeking policy outcomes must communicate and bargain 
with each other and with bureaus. Such interactions increase the costs of 
making and implementing government decisions. Also, rules and proce- 
dures increase decision costs because they require extra resources for 
monitoring activities. They may also increase decision costs by limiting 
flexibility of action within public bureaucracy. 

Decision costs then must be weighed against expected costs of exploi- 
tation in designing a system of public administration. It follows that 
individuals in a constitutional setting will select some optimal level of 
constrained discretion which minimizes the sum of decision costs and 
exploitation costs. This assumes, of course, that such individuals still find 
it worthwhile in the face of such costs to institute a government at all. This 
optimal level of constrained discretion will be positively related to the 
expected costs of exploitation. The greater the fear of exploitation by 
political leaders, the greater the degree of constrained discretion which is 
desirable. 


EASE OF EXIT 


A key variable affecting the level of fear of exploitation would seem 
to be the expected ease of exit from the jurisdiction of government. Ease 
of exit reduces exploitation costs in two ways. First, individuals can avoid 
exploitation costs by leaving the jurisdiction of that government. Second, 
political leaders, aware that individuals have the option of leaving, may 
be less inclined to exploit them for fear of losing access to their resources. 
This protects individuals even if they do not leave the jurisdiction. Ease 
of exit, then, can be seen as an alternative means of protecting citizens 
from exploitation by political leaders through bureaus. In general, indi- 
viduals in a constitutional setting will be less concerned about restricting 
the ability of a government to exploit them to the extent that they believe 
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it will be easy to escape the jurisdiction of that government. If itis assumed 
that the decision costs associated with a given degree of constrained 
discretion in public administration are not significantly affected by ease 
of exit, then the greater the ease of exit, the lesser the degree of constrained 
discretion will be seen as necessary to limit exploitation. 

If this is true, then the optimal type of public administration may vary 
between different levels of government. In particular in local or regional 
government jurisdictions where exit from the jurisdiction is easier, a lesser 
degree of constrained discretion is necessary to protect citizens than is the 
case in the administration of central government where such exit is 
obviously more difficult. A greater degree of unity of command and 
political control then will be seen as acceptable in the administration of 
government in local and regional jurisdictions. Even here, however, some 
degree of constrained discretion would seem to be desirable since exit will 
be more difficult for some citizens than for others. On the other hand, in 
the case of central government where exit from the jurisdiction is harder, 
a greater degree of constrained discretion in public administration will be 
seen as necessary to limit exploitation. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The contractarian approach has important implications for public 
administration theory. In particular, it suggests that attempts to design 
public administration in the image of business administration are ques- 
tionable on normative grounds and not simply on practical grounds, This 
is because as noted earlier, the design of public organizations in a consti- 
tutional setting is more likely to raise fears of exploitation than would the 
design of private organizations. 

The view that public administration can be designed according to the 
same principles as business administration can, of course, be traced to the 
writings of Wilson (1956) and others who emphasized the virtues of strong 
executive control and unity of command over public administration, who 
explicitly or implicitly stressed the need for a separation of politics and 
administration. Such a view, however, ignores the potentially exploitative 
power of even elected governments and the role that administrative 
discretion can play in checking such power. Indeed, the separation of 
politics and administration loses much of its normative significance from 
a contractarian perspective when it is realized that the exercise of signif- 
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icant political power by public administrators is useful in limiting the 
exploitation costs which political leaders can impose on their citizens. 

On the other hand, the contractarian approach also suggests that the 
humanistic critics of hierarchical control in the public sector, such as 
Denhart (1981), who argue for greater individual autonomy within orga- 
nizations, give insufficient attention to the role of bureaucratic structures 
and processes in checking the potential exploitation of citizens by public 
bureaus. It suggests that while some degree of independence or autonomy 
among administrators in following the directives of political leaders is 
desirable, this independence must be constrained by bureaucratic rules, 
procedures, and hierarchies. If one accepts a contractarian perspective of 
public administration, then one cannot rely exclusively on the good 
intentions and values of public administrators to limit exploitation of 
citizens. Whatever the merits of greater individual autonomy for organi- 
zations in general, the constitutional approach implies that a more bureau- 
cratic structure and process are necessary for public organizations than is 
the case for private organizations. 

Finally, while the contractarian approach clearly shares with public 
choice a skepticism about the virtues of strengthened political executive 
contro] over public administration (Ostrom, 1974), it casts some doubt on 
the notion that private provision of government services is always superior 
to public provision. In particular, government’s contracting with private 
organizations for the delivery of public services may pose problems in 
that private contractors may not be subject to the same rules and proce- 
dures as public administrators. It is interesting to note here that some 
proponents of privatization seem to see freedom from bureaucratic rules 
and procedures as a desirable feature of contracting out because it allows 
for more cost-efficient production choices. However, such freedom car- 
ries with it the risk that private contractors may use their greater discretion 
to exploit citizens. Even if contracts are awarded competitively, it cannot 
be assumed that political leaders and public administrators will be aware 
of such exploitation or, even if they are aware, will find it in their interests 
to curtail such exploitation. Furthermore, since private contractors’ live- 
lihood may depend on the goodwill of political leaders, this may make 
them more susceptible than career civil servants to being used as an 
instrument of exploitation by political leaders. Thus, while contracting 
out may reduce operating costs and help political leaders accomplish their 
objectives more efficiently and effectively, it may increase the danger of 
exploitation. 
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This is not to argue against privatization per se. Voucher schemes, for 
example, may be quite effective for certain services in checking the 
exploitative power of government. This is because they allow citizens 
rather than government officials to choose among competing private and 
public providers, thus giving citizens economic power over the actions 
of providers. Since, under voucher schemes, citizens are free to exit the 
“jurisdiction” of providers who exploit them, the ability of providers to 
exploit them is limited. The assumption here, of course, is that citizens 
are aware when they are being exploited, which may not always be true. 


SUMMARY 


The contractarian approach, then, can provide useful normative in- 
sights into the structure and process of public administration. It suggests 
that a significant degree of administrative discretion may be useful in 
checking the ability of political leaders to exploit citizens but that such 
discretion should be constrained by bureaucratic controls. It also indicates 
that such administrative discretion ts particularly important at the central 
level of government where the ability of citizens to exit the jurisdiction 
of government is severely limited. Finally, the contractarian approach 
emphasizes the constitutional basis of public organizations as opposed to 
private organizations and, in doing so, provides insights into a number of 
issues raised in public administration. What is interesting is that while the 
methodology employed here is clearly outside the mainstream of public 
administration, most of the conclusions drawn from it are not. This, if 
nothing else, should convince those who are skeptical about the value of 
economic approaches to public administration that a contractarian ap- 
proach to public administration, of the type used here, may not be without 
value in helping scholars think through the normative implications of 
different systems of public administration. 
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Contracting for public services from public or private suppliers is now a common prescrip- 
tion to improve government efficiency. The competitive bidding model is usually viewed as 
the ideal contracting process. However, this article explains that two other approaches——the 
negotiation model and the cooperation model—may be more appropriate under certain 
conditions. The primary factors that are likely to determine which of the three approaches 
is most suitable are (a) the characteristics of the external environment (especially the number 
of service suppliers), (b) the level of organizational resources (e.g., personnel, funds, time, 
and expertise), and (c) the degree of uncertainty about funding, future events, service 
technologies, and causal relationships between service outputs and desired outcomes. The 
main point is that there is no one best way to contract for services; rather, government units 
should adapt their contracting procedures to both internal external conditions to implement 
service contracting in an effective manner. 
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Cutting back, cutting out, and contracting out for public services have 
become government watchwords in the last decade in the face of declining 
federal grants, taxpayer resistance, and tax and spending limitations. Both 
scholars and practitioners have been entranced with the various methods 
of privatizing government goods and services (Bennett & Johnson, 1981; 
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Hanke, 1987; Savas, 1987; Straussman, 1981). Of the various privatiza- 
tion approaches, service contracting has been viewed as one of the most 
attractive quasi-market alternatives to traditional bureaucratic service 
delivery, since it has been promoted as a feasible method of reducing 
government expenditures and improving efficiency and effectiveness. 
As a result, much of the literature has focused on the advantages and 
disadvantages of contracting out for services (Fitch, 1974; Moe, 1987; 
Murin, 1985; Savas, 1987), projected and actual cost savings (Bennett & 
Johnson, 1981; Poole, 1980), and the frequency of use in local government 
(Florestano & Gordon, 1980; Hatry & Valente, 1983). 

More recently, however, a growing body of literature has begun the 
task of examining contracting implementation itself, including contract- 
ing procedures, decision-making processes, and organizational environ- 
ments (DeHoog, 1984, 1985, 1986; Ferris, 1986; Ferris & Graddy, 1986; 
Hunt, 1984, 1985; Schlesinger, Dorward, & Pulice, 1986). Not only are 
certain “hard” service areas, such as garbage collection, fire protection, 
and street lighting, being examined, but the “soft,” more complex human 
services (in which people are the service focus) are also increasingly of 
interest (Kettner & Martin, 1986; Kramer & Grossman, 1987). These are 
essential areas of study, since policy analysts and public managers alike 
must move beyond theory and begin to address the key issues of imple- 
mentation and management practice in various services. 

The decision to contract with outside firms or agencies does not 
necessarily trigger an automatic mechanism to produce lower costs and 
better services. The fiscal and service outcomes are, in part, influenced by 
the design of the contracting process itself and are contingent on both 
internal and external organizational conditions. While competitive bid- 
ding has become the standard approach to service contracting, I intend to 
show that it has serious drawbacks under some circumstances. 

This article uses the findings of existing contracting cases and devel- 
oping theoretical approaches to extend the study of contracting in two 
ways. First, three conditions under which some compromises in the ideal 
competitive contacting model must take place are identified, which form 
the basis for comparisons of the ideal and the two alternative models. 
These conditions include (a) the characteristics of the external environment 
—especially the number of service suppliers; (b) the level of organiza- 
tional resources (e.g., personnel, funds, time, and expertise) necessary to 
cover the many transaction costs involved in the contracting process; and 
(c) the degree of uncertainty about funding, future events, service tech- 
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nologies, and causal relationships between service outputs and desired 
outcomes. 

The growing theoretical literature on institutions found in economics 
and political science has suggested the importance of these factors in a 
variety of contractual relations, in terms of issues about competition, infor- 
mation, transaction costs, opportunism, uncertainty, and complexity (see 
especially March & Olsen, 1984; Moe, 1984; Ostrom, 1986; Shepsle, 
1989; Williamson, 1975, 1985). Recent works primarily by economists 
(e.g., Scharpf, 1989; Williamson, 1985) have suggested that, even in 
private sector exchanges, we can no longer focus exclusively on either 
the competitive market model or internal hierarchical organization for 
supplying services, but that other, more flexible forms of contracting can 
be viewed as appropriate compromises between the two extremes. 

Second, the traditional contracting approach—the competition model 
—is critiqued and then compared to two alternative contracting mod- 
els—the negotiation and cooperation models——-which are likely to be 
more suitable approaches. when the conditions essential to effective im- 
plementation of the competitive model do not obtain. While these models 
are not new to service contracting,.they have not been made explicit in 
the existing literature on public sector contracting nor have they been 
related to the supplier, organizational, and service conditions. The article 
concludes by comparing the three contracting models in light of these 
conditions. It also addresses the more general question: Why adopt 
contracting out as an alternative to government bureaucracy when the 
conditions do not appear to favor the competitive model? 

This discussion assumes that the choice of contracting out has already 
been made by elected or appointed officials, statute, or regulation, whether 
or not this method actually is an efficient alternative to public bureaucratic 
supply. If external supply has been selected, how might the contracting 
system be designed to promote the public agency’s goals, given the nature 
of its external environment and its internal organizational and service 
constraints? This question recognizes that officials may not always have 
much of a choice in designing the appropriate system prior to or after a 
decision has been made to contract out for a particular service. Thus 
certain institutional constraints (e.g., legal restrictions) may require one 
type of contracting process. This article has, therefore, both a descriptive 
and prescriptive orientation. I will not only describe the key features of 
the models but will argue that governments should adapt, as much as is 
feasible, their contracting procedures to correspond to the supplier envi- 
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ronment, contracting resources, and the degree of uncertainty. Public 
officials have often been told that the traditional competitive model is the 
only efficient way to purchase services, and many efforts in recent years 
have been aimed at trying to ensure more competitive systems. Yet the 
other two approaches offer advantages when the competitive model is 
unrealistic. My thesis is that there is no one best way to contract out for 
public services. 


THE CONTRACTING IDEAL: THE COMPETITION MODEL 


In the competition model of contracting out, the government has its 
choice among several] bids and therefore can select the firm that will 
provide the specified services at the lowest cost. While this ideal is often 
not achieved in public services, useful benefits of the competition model 
may be approximated. Both the number of potential contractors (suppli- 
ers) and government agencies (buyers) is often quite small, offering less 
choice and independence than the market model envisions. In addition, 
actual contracting decisions are often based on imperfect and limited 
information about suppliers, probabilities of adequate service perfor- 
mance, the causal relationships between service outputs and outcomes, 
and suppliers’ actual performance. Nonetheless, we assume that govern- 
ment officials will, as in the ideal case, attempt to maximize economic 
efficiency in choosing among potential contractors.’ Although the level 
of competition and information is not ideal, certainly some degree of 
competition is assumed to generate cost reductions. In addition, as has ` 
been pointed out in the privatization literature (Savas, 1987), public 
apencies may use the private sector not only because of the potential 
competition paring costs but also due to economies of scale and scope 
and the circumvention of public personnel requirements. 

In its operation, then, this model seeks to promote the efficiency aims 
of obtaining the best quality product or service at the least-cost level. The 
emphasis is on the proper bureaucratic procedures and process, which 
include: (a) a complete specification of the required service, (b) a wide 
advertising and solicitation effort, (c) an objective award decision, and 
(d) objective cost- and performance-monitoring procedures. However, 
as we will see below, even when government officials adhere to these 
standards (which is not always the case), the competition model may not 
work as envisioned to produce high-quality services for a low cost. A 
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fundamental assumption of the model is that the rules of the process and 
the ensuing contract will by themselves produce desirable outcomes. Yet 
in reality, under some circumstances officials will find that they cannot 
use this model easily and effectively. 


LIMITATIONS IN THE COMPETITION MODEL 


While it is widely recognized that the competitive approach to con- 
tracting falls far short of the “pure” market model, government contracting 
may approximate the imperfect market approach, as discussed earlier. 
In terms of the three factors already introduced and as seen in Table 1, 
this model is likely to be successful under the following conditions: 
(a) competition-——when several responsible and responsive firms indepen- 
dently bid on the contract; (b) adequate organization resources—-where 
the government agency and the potential suppliers have the time, staff, 
and expertise to participate effectively in the lengthy and sometimes 
complex contracting process, from early service planning to the monitor- 
ing and evaluation of services; and (c) certainty—where the government’s 
funding levels, client or service needs, and service technology are rela- 
tively straightforward and certain. When any one of these three conditions 
is absent, the competitive approach may not always be appropriate for 
purchasing public services. 

Each of these conditions is necessary for a competitive system for 
different reasons. First, three or more potential suppliers are essential for 
competition. As I queried in 1984: “If no other firm exists to offer its 
services, what incentives does the single bidder have to pare costs and 
provide high quality services? And how can the purchasing unit evaluate 
the proposed price and services when there is no method of comparison?” 
(p. 19). While government agencies have some relevant independent 
knowledge of suppliers and their services, they often rely on bidders’ 
information to make choices, which acts as a check on opportunism. 

However, in certain service areas, choice among suppliers is severely 
limited, due to a new service, high capital costs, or lack of professional 
expertise in certain smaller communities (DeHoog, 1984, 1986; Kramer 
& Grossman, 1987). In addition, as Williamson (1985) noted, even when 
these problems do not exist at the outset of a service or project, due to 
asset specificity, over time, the selected contractor often develops consid- 
erable expertise and capital investments that will discourage other bidders 
and give them considerable advantage over competitors (as well as the 
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government agency) in any renegotiation of the contract. The problem of 
“small-numbers supply,” as Williamson (1975) noted, means that the 
“buyer incurs the risk that the purchased product or service will, at some 
time, be supplied under monopolistic terms” (p. 52). These terms may 
include higher costs and poorer quality services because of lack of choice 
among bids.’ The federal government has tried to stimulate (or even 
simulate) competition in some large defense projects where it was absent, 
but, as Hunt (1984) reported, these efforts have proved unsatisfactory. In 
the Massachusetts Department of Mental Health, even though the state 
tried to encourage participation, the following results of competitive 
bidding were disappointing: “On average each Request-for-Proposals 
(RFP) receives 1.7 responses; almost two-thirds of the ‘competitively’ 
bid contracts had responses from only a single vendor, and only 15% had 
responses from more than two vendors” (Schlesinger et al., 1986, p. 252). 

Second, adequate organizational resources are necessary in the com- 
petitive model because transaction costs can be high (DeHoog, 1984; . 
Sappington & Stiglitz, 1987; Williamson, 1975). To complete all steps of 
the competitive bidding process in a timely manner, the government 
agency must have sufficient information, expertise, staff, and computa- 
tional ability to make a prudent contract award and then to monitor 
performance during the life of the contract. Obviously, oversight is also 
an essential source of evaluative information for contract renewal deci- 
sions and acts as a constraint on contractor opportunism. 

Even where several agencies are available for contracts, transaction 
costs can be high for clients. As Schlesinger et al. (1986) put it: “Effective 
competition depends on the potential for switching programs and clients 
from one provider to another. This ideal conflicts, however, with the goal 
of maintaining continuity of.care” (p. 252). In the mental health field, as 
with other services, program managers may try to reduce competition and 
choice in favor of service continuity, which they prefer for the attendant 
avoidance of their own as well as clients’ transaction costs. The problem 
is that the government’s resources and client adaptability may be inade- 
quate for competitive procurement to work effectively. The complexity 
and the legal requirements of the competitive process involve transaction 
costs of time, information, staff, funds, or expertise that are often in short 
supply, particularly in small or fiscally strained governments. 

Also often overlooked in discussions of contracting are.the organiza- 
tional resources required for the contractors themselves to compile pro- 
posals. Those who have had experience in bidding on government con- 
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tracts may have a significant advantage here, as the problem of asset 
specificity mentioned earlier emphasizes. At least in the case of human 
- Services, small, new, nonprofit agencies often lack expertise and admin- 
istrative resources to be able to compete against experienced and well- 
funded agencies (DeHoog, 1984; Kramer & Grossman, 1987; Schlesinger 
et al., 1986). Thus the difficulty of market entry serves to limit the avail- 
ability of potential suppliers. 

The competition model also requires a complete specification of the 
desired service by the contracting government. This realistically can occur 
only under the third condition of certainty, when the government’s needs 
are known well in advance, appropriate service technologies are under- 
stood, and funding for the service is secure (Hunt, 1984). Without an 
airtight contract including these components, determining what consti- 
tutes inadequate administrative or service components post hoc is almost 
impossible. Unfortunately, clear performance specifications are difficult 
to generate and communicate in some services, such as innovative pro- 
grams, large-scale capital projects, some human, or “soft” services, or 
professional services (e.g., architectural, legal, or engineering services). 
If it is a new service or one with which the government agency has had 
no prior experience in supplying, this may be a particularly knotty issue, 
since the potential supplier may be the expert, not the government. Thus 
government agencies suffer under terms of incomplete information that 
are asymmetrically distributed to the advantage of contractors.* 

Another limitation of competitive procurement is that it, like other 
efforts that focus on the key role of political institutions in structuring 
outcomes (March & Olsen, 1984), overemphasizes the monolithic nature 
of government bureaucracies engaged in contracting out. To understand 
how contracting really works, we must look beyond simply the stated 
preferences and rational choices of the organization and recognize that 
individuals and their relationships across organization boundaries also 
help to explain the success or failure of public purchasing (Cooper, 1980; 
DeHoog, 1986). In a similar vein, Hunt (1984) emphasized in his study 
of federal military research and development that the formal competitive 
model (his F-model) assumes rather unrealistic, inflexible roles between 
the government and contractors: 


The parties are thought of in an F-model as well-differentiated economi- 
cally rational “buyers” and “sellers” engaged in...a “discrete transaction.” 
They ostensibly have no relationship apart from a simple market-regulated 
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exchange of goods, nor either opportunity or need for transgression of their 
limited and predefined buyer-seller roles. (p. 248) 


Rather than focusing on joint problem solving, this impersonal, rule- 
driven, and sometimes adversarial relationship lends itself to losing sight 
of goals and failing to take advantage of private expertise. 

This competition model may also produce suboptimal outcomes be- 
cause of contractor opportunism. In reviewing the recent literature of 
public choice and behavioral psychology, Mueller (1986) observed that 
experiments on human behavior indicate that opportunistic and illegal 
behavior is more likely to be found in competitive settings and that 
cooperative behavior is likely to be produced in cooperative settings. Thus 
the structure and rules of interaction apparently influence how humans 
behave. Applied to service contracting, the question is: How can the 
contracting system be designed to maximize cooperative behavior by 
contractors, and minimize opportunistic behavior? In the case of the 
competitive model, which is likely to bring out opportunistic behavior and 
where the stakes are often high, the system must be designed to reveal and 
punish such behavior severely enough to deter other opportunists. This 
approach requires resources not always available in government—not 
only resources to investigate possible violations but also the resources 
(including willingness) to prosecute and punish violators in a highly 
visible way. I found evidence in my (1984) research that “officials did not 
always prosecute even in clear cases of fraud because of political pressure. 
Instances of mismanagement of funds posed difficulties in recouping 
losses because of the expense involved and contractors’ apparent good 
intentions” (p. 103). 

Due to the various requisite conditions and unrealistic requirements, 
this competitive approach is not usually employed in contracting out for 
human services, professional services, or research and development, 
although competitive bidding may be required and some of the elements 
of the model may be in place (DeHoog, 1984; Schlesinger et al., 1986). 
However, the competition mode] is often used to purchase certain “hard” 
services, or intermediate services, for which a complete RFP can be 
developed by public officials (because of a high degree of certainty), 
transaction costs are not high, and several potential competitors are 
available. 


* 


I 
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TWO ALTERNATIVE MODELS OF CONTRACTING 


To this point, we have seen that the competition model is likely to be 
effectively implemented only under fairly rigorous conditions: where a 
strong market of service producers exists, when resources are abundant, 
and when service production is certain. When these conditions are absent, 
two other models might be better substitutes. 

Both of these alternatives assume that a key element of contracting is 
the relationship between the government officials, the “buyer” or “prin- 
cipal,” and the usually nongovernment “seller,” or agent (Williamson, 
1985). The conditions and rules of the interaction between the two sides 
and the stakes, incentives, and penalties are critical to an analysis of 
what each side does and how each reacts to the other. While the public 
contracting or purchasing officers and program managers are at the 
center of the government procurement system, often the success of the 
system depends on their ability to balance a variety of legal, political, 
and organizational demands and constraints (Cooper, 1980; Sharkansky, 
1980). This means, of course, that more than just two sets of actors are 
involved in actual contracting, as a simple principal-agent analysis might 
imply (Moe, 1984). The relationship between the government and the 
contractors is often complicated by the fact that other participants influ- 
ence, and perhaps control, the interchange (i.e., elected officials, control 
agencies, citizen interest groups, professional associations, or other oper- 
ating departments whose jurisdictions may overlap with that of the 
primary government entity). These other participants may have a variety 
of interests and incentives to influence both the design of the system and 
the contract awards (e.g., political ambitions, service interests, and ac- 
countability concerns). The competition model fails to acknowledge these 
actors and the complexity that they introduce. 


THE NEGOTIATION MODEL 


Amore realistic alternative to the competition model is the negotiation 
model. In contrast to the competitive market model, the negotiation model 
involves relational contracting, in which a form of consensual and incre- 
mental decision making is the norm (Scharpf, 1989; Williamson, 1985). 
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The Operation of the Negotiation Model 


The process of negotiation begins with an announcement of the avail- 
ability of the contracts, but often without a full-scale search or solicitation 
for all possible contractors. The suppliers who are contacted are limited 
to previous contractors and possibly, to firms that have expressed an 
interest in obtaining a contract. Some state or local officials hesitate to 
, Solicit outside the jurisdiction for political reasons, such that often, only 
local firms or agencies are contacted about contracts. The desired services 
are not specified in very much detail, although certain elements that 
officials have made a priority are included. Because of their experience 
and expertise, the private firms or agencies have some freedom to design 
service plans as they see fit. They submit their proposals, the agency 
selects the preferred plan, and then the negotiations begin on aces 
changes (Cooper, 1980). 

Often the question is not so much who will be selected, since it is a 
foregone conclusion that the identified (or previous) contractors will be 
chosen, but rather, the central negotiating matters will be the contract price 
and the type and extent of the projects or services to be undertaken. The 
critical negotiation phase, which occurs after the contractors have been 
selected, focuses on general limits for service activities, administrative 
control procedures, and per-unit or total amounts that the government will 
pay. However, just because negotiations begin with a certain supplier, it 
is not guaranteed that a contract with that supplier will be written and 
signed. During the process, certain issues may arise in which either the 
contractor or the government may determine that an agreement cannot be 
reached. 

During the implementation of the contract, public officials must be 
flexible and involved in operations and oversight. As Hunt (1985) asserted 
in his work on federal program management: 


Managing under uncertainty calls for flexibility and judgment—problem 
solving—not routine performance of fixed procedures. . . . Ambiguous 
work statements must be clarified on the basis of shared experience and 
redefined as circumstances or perceptions change and the public’s interest 
must, be protected in the process. (p. 586) 


- In this model, the government and the contractor are on a more equal 

footing than in the competition model. Fisher and Ury’s (1981) Getting 
to Yes model of principled negotiation comes close to capturing the 
essence of the ideal relationship between the two parties and their efforts 
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to produce an amicable agreement. The parties may see their goals and 
interests very differently, but they both can achieve certain advantages by 
a process that adheres to the basic ground rules of fairness, truthfulness, 
and reason as they seek a contract beneficial to both. 

In actuality public officials and contractors may act more as adversaries 
and may not be able to focus on interests instead of positions and 
personalities, as Fisher and Ury recommended. Yet both sides are con- 
strained from leaving the negotiation process by their interest in reaching 
an agreement, and their lack of other alternatives. In many cases, the 
contractor may be fairly dependent on the government’s funding, and the 
government dependent on the firm to supply a necessary service. Where 
resources are low or change rapid, the potential contractor has some 
leverage to use in its dealings with the government. However, the govern- 
ment agency has the potential of either finding/creating another supplier 
or producing the service itself. 

A brief example from my 1984 study of human services may help to 
clarify how the negotiation process works. In the state social services and 
employment services in Michigan, the early part of the process looked 
very similar to a block grant process, in which the state agency had a 
general purpose in mind, but a variety of different types of programs and 
services could be designed at different funding levels and still be ac- 
cepted. While some competition was present, in that the service suppliers 
were competing for a limited pie, little direct competition on a service- 
by-service basis was involved. Thus the state could decide to contract for 
several types of services with different suppliers who have all been noti- 
fied with the same general announcement. For example, a county might 
contract out with different agencies for money management counseling, 
family counseling, and geriatric day care using the same advertisement 
and the same pot of funds. Furthermore, “once a contractor, always a 
contractor,” could have been the motto of the social service department 
(DeHoog 1984, p. 61). Usually, contractors were able to renew their 
` contracts without direct competition. Common negotiating issues con- 
_ cerned client loads, service methods, and per-unit costs. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the Negotiation Model 


The negotiation model offers several advantages for contracting for 
services. First, this model can be used in service areas that have few 
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suppliers. Second, because not all of the administrative procedures for 
competitive bidding are required, the process entails lower transaction 
costs in terms of administrative expertise, staff time, information require- 
ments, advertising, and solicitation costs. Transaction costs for negotiat- 
ing contract terms and for monitoring and evaluation may be greater than 
under the competitive model, however. Because the contract does not 
clearly specify performance standards, and technologies may be poorly 
understood, complex, or rapidly changing, the government may need to 
devote more effort and resources to overseeing suppliers’ actions and their 
outcomes. 

Third, this model can accommodate uncertainty and complexity -by 
negotiating many of the details of the contract with suppliers in a way that 
allows for some flexibility should conditions change. All details of service 
delivery and technologies need not be specified in the request for propos- 
als or advertisements. This permits some choice by potential contractors 
in designing projects and services that conform to the government’s 
objectives. As the date of contract writing draws near, it may become 
clearer to both sides what is desirable in these areas, due to, for example, 
more information about funding, elected officials’ preferences, or previ- 
ous programs’ success. While the contract may not contain all details, 
as in a competitively bid document, both sides may be able to reach an 
agreement about specific components that might not have been possible 
before. When negotiating with a specific contractor, government officials 
can take into account the suppliers’ administrative, capital, and profes- 
sional capacity in producing the desired service. This type of detail is not 
usually known in drafting the specification package. 

The drawback of the negotiation model is that although more flexible 
than the competition model, it still may not take full advantage of the 
contractor’s expertise, since the government has primary control over the 
terms of the contract. This model also requires time, expertise, and staff 
resources in the negotiation process and certainly in the monitoring and 
oversight phase. It may emphasize the adversarial nature of the process, 
since it tends to focus on procedural matters, and less on program 
outcomes. Often, only the facade of competition is maintained for public 
view, but the benefits of open, explicit cooperation and authority sharing 
are lacking here. As we shall see in the next section, the cooperation model 
avoids most of these problems, but incurs others that are not as likely to 

be found in negotiating contracts. 
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A problem that the negotiation model introduces, and the cooperation 
model more directly confronts, is that the negotiations may foster closer 
relations between government officials and the contractors, sometimes 
producing a less objective consideration of the content of proposals and 
providing more opportunities for contract officers to promote the needs 
and interests of the private agent (Cooper, 1980; Hunt, 1984). In this way, 
the precise “fit” of the services of the community or client group may not 
be quite what would be found in the more explicit proposal process of the 
competition model. 

This approach is also more likely than the previous model to allow for 
political awards, since elected officials or high-level appointees can more 
readily violate the usual rules and practices of the contracting system 
(Cooper, 1980). In my 1984 study of Michigan social and employment 
services, for example, some contracting decisions were made on political 
grounds to reward certain friends and allies or in response to pressures 
from strong interest groups. Even when the government program manag- 
ers no longer valued the services or their results, given contractor perfor- 
mance and fiscal strain, these contracts were difficult to terminate or 
reduce. Consequently, the benefits of lower cost and better quality ser- 
vices via service contracting may not occur where politically motivated 
decisions are frequent. 


THE COOPERATION MODEL 


The cooperation model is likely to be a viable alternative to the 
previous models under the following environmental and organizational 
conditions: (a) where there are low resources of time, funding, or existing 
suppliers prepared to produce the service; (b) little government expertise 
and/or experience in delivering a service; and (c) rapid rate of change 
and/or a high level of uncertainty and complexity about future events, 
funding, technology, or successful service methods (Williamson, 1975). 
While all of these conditions may not need to be present to make the 
cooperation approach the most attractive alternative, it is likely that the 
confluence of several of these conditions will mean that the two previous 
models are less appropriate than the cooperative model. Many govern- 
ment programs currently operate under a variety of these constraints; 
therefore, the cooperative approach may be one that is more appropriate 
to their circumstances. 
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The Operation of the Cooperation Model 


In this model, the service environment is typically characterized by 
only one contractor. If there are more, high capital investment or market 
entry costs encourage the selected supplier and government officials to 
agree at least informally that the contract will continue to be renewed on 
a sole source purchase basis. Not only are meaningful alternatives unavail- 
able in the private sector, but there are also limited opportunities for the 
government to produce the service itself, due to insufficient capital outlay 
funds, political commitment, legal restrictions, or lack of expertise. Such 
circumstances emphasize incentives for firms to establish a long-term 
relationship with the government agency and thus continue to receive 
future contracts. This approach is likely to be used where multiyear 
contracts are in place, as in certain capital projects or consulting, research, 
and development services. The contractor becomes a sole source supplier 
and a monopolist. (For some services, the government may be the only 
buyer in the market, thus establishing a bilateral monopoly as well.) Only 
in the most unusual circumstances would it be possible that another 
contractor would be encouraged to enter the contracting process——and 
then only if the government’s needs were redefined or the current supplier 
proved to be grossly inefficient, unreliable, or unresponsive to public agency 
demands. l 

In this relationship, the government and the contractor are relatively 
equal partners. Although the initial bidding or contract award process that 
led to the selection of the contractor may have been conducted according 
to the competition or negotiation model, program management and future 
contract renewal sessions will be cooperative in nature. The system is 
quite decentralized and flexible, with discretion about many contracting 
decisions in the hands of program managers who often develop a personal 
relationship with the contractor. Both sides will share information, since 
each has incentives to make adjustments and improvements as necessary. 
The contractor becomes a key actor in providing needs assessments, 
planning programs, and determining the methods and levels of service 
delivery. Both sides will try to anticipate implementation problems, yet 
knowing that they cannot write all possible contingencies into the con- 
tract. Throughout the life of the contract, monitoring officials may be less 
inclined to enforce the contract according to the letter of the agreement 
and more likely to assist contractors in improving their performance and 
overcoming obstacles. Thus fine-tuning administrative and service deliv- 
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ery systems is an ongoing priority for both sides. In sum, they will 
emphasize the program or services, clients, and outcomes in place of the 
proper process, procedures, and paperwork. 

The contract itself will not be particularly detailed or specific; rather, 
it will be a flexible document. This is not only because of uncertainty, 
complexity, a rapid rate of change, or insufficient time and resources to 
enumerate all contingencies but also because of the trust that develops 
with a reliable contractor. Implicitly, at least, this model assumes a 
willingness to comply with the terms of the agreement, to avoid situations 
and behaviors that would damage cooperation, and to work to improve 
services. Neither side wishes to upset the balance of cooperation, since by 
establishing an ongoing agreement, both sides can reduce their level of 
uncertainty in an uncertain organizational, political, fiscal, technical, or 
service environment. 

The substitute for a tight contract that embodies notions of legal 
accountability is a set of common professional standards that act to limit 
opportunistic behavior. Firms or agencies are awarded contracts only if 
they have an established reputation for quality services and ethical prac- 
tices. During the life of the contract, the professionals on both sides of the 
contract relationship are afforded a great deal of discretion, since they 
- have the skills and expertise necessary to make appropriate choices in 
technically complex and uncertain areas. As an analysis of the space 
shuttle Challenger tragedy suggests, professional controls internalized by 
contracting participants may be very effective in ensuring quality pro- 
grams and may, indeed, be superior under some circumstances to more 
traditional legal and bureaucratic mechanisms of accountability (Romzek 
& Dubnick, 1986). 

As the general literature on cooperation suggests, cooperative behav- 
iors are not entirely prompted by the situation nor motivated by altruism 
and commitment to professional standards, the government agency, and/ 
or the public interest, of course (Axelrod, 1984). Some systems may allow 
for profit or fee payments to be decided by the government officials, based 
on the contractor’s performance—not on predetermined quantitative 
measures in the contract (Hunt, 1985). This opportunity for managerial 
discretion and judgment clearly encourages the contractor to please 
government associates through cooperation. In addition, contractors will 
attempt to preserve stable, cooperative relationships with the govern- 
ment because it is in their long-term self-interest. As Scholz (1984) 
suggested in the regulatory context, such a strategy helps both sides “to 
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achieve higher utility in the long run by abstaining from temptations to 
maximize short-term gains” (p. 220). Though discussing cooperation 
when government authority is absent, Axelrod (1984) made a key point 
which is applicable to contracting as well: “What makes it possible for 
cooperation to emerge is the fact that the players might meet again” (p. 12). 

In actuality, the cooperation model may not be an approach that all 
officials would want to develop when they first decide to contract out for 
a service. Rather, this approach often develops from having had several 
years of a satisfactory negotiating relationship with a particular con- 
tractor. In addition, federal, state, or local laws or regulations may pro- 
hibit the use of this model. In the study of mental health contracting in 
Massachusetts, for example, competitive bidding has been required 
both for all new services and for renewals of contracts every three years 
(Schlesinger et al., 1986). 

Examples of the cooperation model in practice have been found in 
several human services areas. In their review of purchase of social services 
contracting in the 1970s Kettner and Martin (1986) went so far as to claim 
that the cooperation model (or partnership model, as they called it) was 
the standard approach until recently. As I mentioned in an earlier work 
(DeHoog, 1984), in two Michigan counties, social service decisions were 
made cooperatively with community agencies that, in concert, were very 
influential in selecting service priorities and contracts (p. 83). In one 
county, private agency representatives met monthly with county officials 
to discuss service needs and program changes. Their suggestions strongly 
influenced the decisions of the county department which prided itself in 
having a highly cooperative working relationship with private providers. 
Paperwork requirements were more flexible than in other counties, con- 
tractors were assured of contract renewals, and public officials were very 
sympathetic to private agency concerns. Contract choices were shaped by 
professional] norms, notions of fairness, and client needs. Schlesinger et 
al. (1986) referred to the mental health partnership clinics in Massachu- 
setts that were common in the 1950s and 1960s, in which satisfactory 
cooperative relationships were established in a joint public-private system 
of service delivery without competitive and negotiation requirements. 

Hunt’s (1985) description of cooperative contracting for R&D in the 
Department of Defense emphasized a current movement toward cooper- 
ation under conditions of little (if any) competition and high uncertainty 
and complexity. The J-model, or joint government-contractor effort, in- 
cludes the use of the award fee contract as a flexible approach to improv- 
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ing the process and performance of contracting. This award fee ap- 
proach allows government managers to be actively involved in program 
implementation and to reward contractors with fees based on managers’ 
judgments about performance. In evaluating award fee contracting in the 
Air Force Systems Command, Hunt found that it fostered positive, coop- 
erative relationships, as well as flexibility by government managers in 
influencing their contracted programs. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the Cooperation Model 


Probably the primary advantage of this model is its emphasis on 
performance and program management. This model provides for a flexi- 
ble contracting system that is adaptive to change and uncertainty without 
the constraint of artificial deadlines, unrealistic contract provisions, or 
complex procedures. When problems arise, decisions can be tailor-made 
according to the circumstances of the situation and the contractor—both 
during the planning (contract writing) stage and during the implementa- 
tion phase of the contract. A second advantage of cooperative contracting 
is that the system makes full use of the service deliverers’ knowledge of 
the service and clients and recognizes that contractors often have better 
information and more professional expertise than the government does. 
The reliance on professional performance standards can be powerful, 
internalized controls on opportunistic behavior. 

Third, contracting under this model may actually limit opportunistic 
behavior in another way, that is, with no real competitors, there are few 
incentives for opportunistic behavior to receive a contract or to obtain 
‘renewals. Continuous personal interactions may also put more informal 
and professional pressures on contractors to perform well and comply 
with agency requests as they recognize their mutual interdependence. 
Fourth, the long-term relationship avoids the various transaction costs 
involved in seeking out and changing contractors. It makes the commu- 
nication and translation of government requirements in the language of 
the contractor quite easy, since a common language is developed over time 
and may, in fact, be embedded in common professional training. There- 
fore, little time and effort is expended in correcting communication 
difficulties or technical, administrative, or service delivery problems. 

Although these advantages represent important ways in which coop- 
erative contracting may be preferable to the other alternatives (given the 
stated environmental and organization conditions), several dangers are 
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inherent in using this model. First, the cooperative system is likely to be 
a fairly closed process among similar kinds of professionals who may lack 
objectivity and an overall view of the program. This approach emphasizes 
professional discretion with few systematic contro] mechanisms. Since 
other service alternatives are unlikely to exist, it may promote a tolerance 
for errors and problems in the contractor’s administrative operation and 
services. After all, the government has a great deal invested in the single 
agency or firm. Because of the attendant climate of trust, the lack of 
specificity in the contract, and the complexities of the service, the costs 
of monitoring and evaluating services may well be somewhat lower or, at 
least, government officials may be less motivated to adhere strictly to the 
usual control and evaluative mechanisms. In fact, where resources for 
thorough evaluations are severely constrained, government officials may 
rely on the contractor’s evaluations of their own services, as was found 
frequently in my (1984) study of human services. If external or hierarchi- 
cal controls are introduced in a cooperative process, resentment and 
resistance are quite likely to result on the part of both the contractors and 
the government monitors, who are usually quite contented with the 
more informal system that they have developed. A case illustrating this 
point is the Challenger project, in which the professional aeronautics 
engineers at both NASA and its contractors chafed under the adoption and 
application of new and stricter forms of political and bureaucratic over- 
sight (Romzek & Dubnick, 1986). 

Second, and related to this issue, is the possible problem of familiarity 
breeding complacency when there is no realistic threat of losing a con- 
tract. Maintaining friendly, cooperative personal relationships may be- 
come more important to participants than providing high-quality services 
for the public. Thus threats to promoting efficient and equitable service 
delivery in the public interest represent the most serious drawback of this 
model. 

Third, the contracting approach may tempt suppliers to control or 
manipulate information in the development of the contract when they have 
a significant informational advantage over the government officials. 
Without an independent verification of information, the government may 
make unwise choices that have negative fiscal and service outcomes. 
Consequently, the success of the cooperative system is heavily dependent 
on the values, skills, and knowledge of. the contract officers. Because of 
their discretion and their continuing relationships with the contractors, 
they may become advocates for and defenders of “their” contractors and 
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contracts. This behavior may be especially likely when public officials 
have private sector opportunities for future employment, as the Depart- 
ment of Defense cases suggest (Hunt, 1984). 

Where this model is used, public managers must be creative and wise 
in their efforts to provide incentives for administrative compliance, ser- 
vice. improvements, and cost containment. Bonuses or increased funding 
can be useful inducements to contractors (Hunt, 1985). In addition, 
upper-level managers and lateral control staffs must be able to oversee the 
process and intervene, if necessary, where cooperative models are used, 
to avoid potential abuses of the system. Officials may also consider 
developing an external evaluation process or a citizen advisory group to 
act as more objective third parties reviewing the cooperative contract 
arrangement. 

Finally, gaining political and administrative acceptance for this ap- 
proach may be more difficult than for the two previous models, even if 
the model would operate in an ideal fashion. From an outsider’s viewpoint 
or from the traditional managerial perspective, these relationships can be 
seen as emphasizing collusion and co-optation as much as cooperation 
and coordination (Cooper, 1980; DeHoog, 1984; Hunt, 1984). Thus those 
who do not recognize the benefits of this system or object to outside 
provision of public services may criticize this approach much more than 
the competition model, whose benefits are more widely understood. In 
addition, a cooperative system can be used inappropriately, either as a 
guise for politically motivated contract decisions or when administrators 
wish to avoid the transaction costs of competitive bidding. The coopera- 
tive approach may have real appeal to some decision makers under these 
circumstances, even though greater efficiencies could be realized with 
either the competition or negotiation approaches. 


: DISCUSSION 


This article has addressed the need to understand more about the 
structure, process, and conditions of contracting for services. The 
models outlined here clarify how the contracting system can be de- 
signed and implemented in three ways under different sets of con- 
ditions: the availability of suppliers, organizational resources, and 
service production certainty. We have seen that only under certain 
conditions is competitive contracting likely to be effectively imple- 
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mented. The cooperation model suggests a different approach to con- 
tracting that may flourish under conditions of few suppliers, limited 
organizational resources, and high uncertainty. The negotiation model 
lies somewhere on the continuum between the competition and coop- 
eration models, since it includes elements of each in its operation. While 

I have indicated how the three different models operate in contracting, it 
must be recognized that in reality, the distinctions between these models 
are often blurred. 

In sum, the decision processes of the two alternative contracting 
models differ considerably from that posited by the traditional competi- 
tive model of contracting. While the design of the competitive bidding 
system emphasizes an optimization strategy in seeking and choosing 
among suppliers, the negotiation and the cooperation designs are more 
oriented toward an incremental approach in the Simon (1976) tradition. 
In other words, given a small number of potential suppliers, limited 
resources, and a high degree of uncertainty and/or complexity, officials 
are likely to use dependable routines, familiar-suppliers, and sequential 
search patterns to find the contractor and ser-vices that meet the govern- 
ment agency’s needs. Face-to-face, relational contracting characterizes 
both the negotiation and the cooperation approaches, while the competi- 
tion model relies on the formal process of soliciting, awarding, and admin- 
istering contracts. The competition model emphasizes the traditional 
bureaucratic control mechanisms; the cooperation model (and, to a lesser 
extent, the negotiation model) is based more on professional norms and 
standards of performance and accountability. As a result of their differing 
decision processes and control mechanisms, each of these three models 
has various advantages and disadvantages that must be carefully under- 
stood when officials adopt or evaluate service contracting.’ 

All of this leaves us with an important question: When the conditions 
required for effective implementation of the competition model of con- 
tracting are absent, why contract out? Given the limitation of the compe- 
tition model, should not the government bureaucracy internalize service 
supply? 

Several considerations enter into answering these questions. First, it 
may indeed be more efficient to use public employees. The approach 
developed here does not intend to imply that in all cases contracting out 
is a better method of service delivery. The fiscal and service outcomes of 
any service delivery arrangement are influenced by the design of the 
process itself and are contingent on both external and internal conditions. 
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Analysts need to consider whether government agencies themselves might 
indeed be better service producers. However, the second answer to the 
question is that it may not be politically, fiscally, or organizationally 
feasible to use internal supply. State laws, federal regulations, or ideolog- 
ical preferences for using the private sector may explain why privatiza- 
tion is used, even when it cannot be defended on efficiency grounds. And 
third, the government agency may not always wish to maximize efficiency 
but may be interested in other goals and objectives, including client nghts, 
public participation, and/or a set of contractors that represent various 
client or service interests (Morgan & England, 1988). For example, Murin 
(1985) argued that purchasing services can also be used to maximize 
service equity, not only to cut costs or improve efficiency. 

Finally, the two alternative models of contracting are not necessarily 
inefficient, inequitable, or unresponsive (Williamson, 1985). Rather, in 
the long run, ifused correctly and appropriately, they can produce services 
and projects which meet public needs at reasonable costs. As we have 
seen, the cooperation and negotiation models of contracting are adapta- 
tions to very real environmental, organizational, and service constraints. 
Inflexible use of the competition model under such conditions may lead 
to very real declines in the efficiency and effectiveness of public services. 
Efficiency and service goals will best be achieved when the design of the 
contracting process is adapted to the number of suppliers, organizational 
limitations, and the level of uncertainty. No one model is superior to the 
others. Only by considering the contracting conditions and services can 
an appropriate model be chosen. 


NOTES 


1. This may not necessarily be a realistic assumption in some areas where managers 
may have mixed motives or where elected officials and bureaucrats involved in contract 
decisions may have different incentive structures. 

2. In the competition model, the sealed bid usually is the ideal—the seller’s offer is 
limited to a piece of paper submitted anonymously in response to the buyer’s public 
announcement. In some local governments, least-cost requirements make the process even 
more formal, with virtually no discretion allowed by government contract officers. This, of 
course, has the advantage of ensuring fairness, limiting political influence, and providing 
for an open and objective system. However, it may also mean that in the case of inexperienced 
suppliers, the contract will require greater amounts of technical assistance (both administra- 
tive and service-related) from local public administrators and will likely encounter start-up 
and implementation problems. Most contracts in the competition model are firm, fixed-price 
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contracts (FFP), although incentive and performance contracting are coming into vogue, 
despite the difficulty in administering them. In addition, the contracts are often for a 1-year 
period, in large part to both reduce the risk for the government in the face of inadequate 
performance and provide an incentive for contractors to continue good service delivery. 

3. Suboptimal outcomes are more likely to occur when the purchasing agency holds 
monopsony or oligopsony power, as is the case in many public services. If there are no private 
sector buyers of the service, receiving contracts from just a few government units will mean 
the difference between survival and failure. Thus small-numbers supply is even more likely 
under monopsony or oligopsony conditions and may well produce monopolies in the long 
run. A large number of suppliers is not strictly necessary to produce competition if new 
competitors might easily enter the market. However, in many service areas, where market 
failures may have led to public provision of services in the first place, barriers to market 
entry are quite common. For example, DeHoog (1984, pp. 54-70) explained that the pool of 
social and employment agencies often is very small because historically few agencies offered 
services for the poor. 

4. In addition to the failure to meet the conditions just described, this model is not a 
particularly flexible approach to contracting, since if the contractor fails to comply with any 
of the terms of either the IFB or RFP or the contract, the firm’s bid will not be considered 
(Cooper, 1980). Thus a strong emphasis is placed on being responsive to the specifications 
in submitting a proposal (creative deviations not permitted) and being responsible in carrying 
out the terms of the contract as specified. 

5. Participants in government contracting are likely to have some preferences about these 
approaches to contracting systems (DeHoog, 1986). Government attorneys, central procure- 
ment officers, and other oversight officials often prefer the clarity and legal controls in the 
competition model. On the other hand, program mangers in the social and human services 
often desire the flexibility and control offered by the negotiation model. Those who have 
had contracts in the past may favor the cooperation approach since it offers opportunities for 
more contractor input and participation and may ensure future stability. However, aspiring 
contractors would be more likely to prefer the more open and competitive system in hopes 
of obtaining public contracts. Indeed, as Ferris and Graddy (1986) suggested, the models 
may imply that a particular sector is likely to be preferred—that is, the private, for-profit 
sector for the competition model, the nonprofit sector for the negotiation model, and either 
the nonprofit or public sector for the cooperation model. 
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In the early 1960s, the Miccosukee Indian tribe, a traditional society and a sovereign 
American tribal government, established objectives to formally adopt certain Western ways 
while maintaining much of its traditional tribal culture. The Miccosukees incorporated 
numerous U.S. federal government planned and funded programs into their living arrange- 
ments. This article analyzes part of that experience, concluding that the programs were not 
very effective and served mainly as a means of transferring money from the federal 
government to the Miccosukees. Even though the modernization programs were formally 
installed and some cultural changes did occur, traditional tribal culture nevertheless 
remained dominant. The case has implications for those who would understand aid and 
undertake cross-cultural development efforts. 


WHEN CROSS-CULTURAL 
EQUALS DOUBLE CROSS 
How Developmental Aid Can Backfire 


CARL A. RODRIGUES 
Montclair State College 


The introduction of new technology normally changes much of a so- 
ciety’s culture. When a culture is changed, its economic, social, and 
political systems generally change as well. That is, organization transfor- 
mation occurs. The many advanced technologies being produced in the 
developed countries will eventually reach just about all traditional socie- 
ties existing throughout the globe. This implies that most of those societies 
will sooner or later need to transform their systems. The Miccosukee 
Indian tribe is a traditional institution which became confronted with the 
need to transform its systems—so they claimed. 

The Miccosukees, in their efforts to develop an economic system 
modeled after the Western system, imported many Western-like programs, 
including social, political, and educational programs. The programs were 
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funded by the U.S. federal government, whose objectives this past century 
have been to programmatically assimilate American Indians and tribes 
into the mainstream of American society (Fay, n.d.; Preston, 1975; Task 
Three Force, 1976). This case study focuses on the problems in applying 
a Western-type personnel and human resources management program in 
this cross-cultural setting and discusses the ‘cross-cultural clashes. The 
conclusion is that the Western-type, federally planned programs have not 
induced very much intended cultural change and that those cultural 
changes which have been induced were more the result. of informal 
learning than of the planned programs. While it cannot be generalized 
from this one case that the situation is fundamentally the same in all 300 
or so American Indian tribes, published sources indicate that it is. 

In essence, this case study is an example of administrative pathology. 
The U.S. federal government has prescribed certain Western-like behav- 
iors for the Miccosukee Indians as conditions for awarding them the funds 
which they needed to pay for a modern-day life-style, such as automo- . 
biles, televisions, housing, and so on. These behaviors are usually inap- 
propriate to the situation. To deliver the programs the federal government 
has, over the past century, created administrative interest groups whose 
survival depends on the Indians remaining in need of federal funding. For 
example, there is the Bureau of Indian Affairs—which, according to its 
Personnel Management Office, as of April 23, 1988, employed 14,087 
individuals—as well as other federal agencies that provide services for 
American Indians, such as Indian Health Services in the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services. The Miccosukees have indeed helped 
these interests in enlarging their territory. 

The Miccosukees have accepted the federal conditions and the interest 
groups’ involvement mainly as a means of receiving the funds, but they 
seemed to have no real intention of conforming to the conditions and 
intents—they seemed to care for the “White man’s” money but not for his 
aims. So, two interest groups, the federal bureaucrats and the Indians, feed 
off of each other at large cost to the American taxpayer. The implications 
are troubling. 


_ 


& 


TOWARD A NEW MICCOSUKEE INDIAN WAY 


The Miccosukee Indians were once located in the area of Georgia and 
the Carolinas. When European settlers arrived, the Miccosukees began 
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moving southward and settling in northern Florida. They kept on migrat- 
ing farther south as non-Indian settlers continued to arrive from the North. 
Today, most Miccosukees live on a small reservation located in the deep 
southern part of Florida. Approximately 25 miles west of Miami, the 
reservation is located in the Everglades National Park. The Miccosukees 
occupy this land under a 50-year use permit issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Some Miccosukees live outside the reservation in 
small villages located off the highway known as Tamiami Trail. The 
highway cuts across the Everglades from Miami to Tampa, Florida. Their 
small villages are located on state-controlled land. The off-the-reservation 
Miccosukees have access to the federal government-funded services, such 
as health and education, administered on the reservation (Maus, 1977). 

Until 1962, the Miccosukees existed to some extent in isolation and 
were “self-sufficient,” living off the land. Rather abruptly, they found 
themselves thrust into the rush of the 20th century. Their traditional way 
of living was jeopardized as the game and fish they needed to sustain 
them became scarcer. According to some Miccosukee leaders, this re- 
source depletion stemmed from the mass movement of non-Indian set- 
tlers from the North. At the same time, the development of roads in the 
Everglades slowed the reproduction of game and fish, as did the construc- 
tion of canals to dry out some of the land for southern Florida development 
purposes. The Miccosukees claimed that this depletion of resources 
generated the need for them to adopt a new way of living. They claimed 
that they were suddenly confronted with the need for money, education, 
and many of the other things that accompany modern life (Miccosukee 
` Alligator Alley Planning Program, 1974). 

Under treaty obligations incurred in the 1800s, the United States 
government provides health, education, and other social services for 
American Indians (Task Force Three, 1976, p. 7). Many of these services . 
are administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, a unit of the ‘U.S. 
Department of the Interior. The Miccosukees had historically shunned 
those services. Their new needs and desires, however, led them to “cash 
in” on the federal government’s obligations to American Indians. To 
qualify for government aid, the Miccosukees were required to develop a 
formal constitution and to legally organize as a tribal government under 
the guidelines set forth in the U.S. Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 
(typically referred to as the Wheeler-Howard Act or the Indian Reorgani- 
zation Act). The organization and constitution were approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior on January 11, 1962. The tribe adopted certain 
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policies and guidelines for the orderly operation of the social and eco- 
nomic development programs provided by the federal government. 

During the 1960s, the federal government, through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Indian Health Services (HIS), implemented 
and administered several programs for the Miccosukees. In 1971, how- 
ever, the Miccosukee tribe set a precedent for Indian tribes. It negotiated 
an agreement with the U.S. Congress whereby the tribe would administer 
those programs. In other words, the Miccosukees wanted the federal 
government’s goods but not the bureaucrats. Bureaucrats, however, do not 
go away that easily. The agreement required that the funds be channeled 
or budgeted to the tribe through the BIA and IHS. The bureaucrats 
persisted. Nevertheless, under the agreement, the tribe was to be granted 
categorical funds equivalent to those which the BIA and IHS would spend 
if they were administering the programs. This, of course, tended to 
increase federal expenses; the Washington bureaucrats had to be paid, as 
did some new bureaucrats on the reservation. In 1975, the U.S. Congress 
passed the U.S. Indian Self-Determination Act (also often referred to as 
the Indian Self-Determination and Educational Act) whereby, beginning 
with fiscal year 1977, every organized Indian tribe could, at its option, 
enter into the same agreement that the Miccosukees did. 

The federal government did not simply award the Miccosukee tribe 
money to spend at its discretion. There were conditions. Grants earmarked 
for specific reasons and line budget items were negotiated through the 
BIA and IHS. The tribe was fiscally accountable to the federal government 
and required to comply with federal “red tape” (the Indians preferred to 
use the term “white tape”). One stipulation was that the tribe manage 
federal funds and programs basically in the same way as the federal 
government (which could be considered paradoxical). The administration 
of the programs thus required fiscal and financial staff, health staff, 
teachers, businesspeople, grantspeople, and so on; that is, it required new 
bureaucrats as well as many external consultants. Individuals with the 
relevant skills were not readily available among tribal members. Lacking 
the technical personnel to develop and administer many of the programs, 
the tribe had to employ numerous non-Indian personnel from outside the 
reservation, most of whom commuted to the reservation from the Miami 
area. 

In 1973, the tribal chairman, an elected Miccosukee and the tribe’s 
head administrator, who seemed to appreciate the “White man’s” money 
but not the White bureaucrats, stated that the “White” employees (many 
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Indians used the term “honky” to describe them) would work on the 
reservation only until Miccosukee Indians became trained and could - 
effectively perform those functions themselves. He unrealistically antic- 
ipated that all tribal top jobs would be filled by Indians in 5 years’ time 
(Henderson & Dewey, 1974, p. 36). A visit to the reservation in August 
1986 and a telephone interview in July 1988 with a non-Indian tech- 
nician who has been with the tribe since 1971 revealed that the situa- 
tion remains much the same as in the 1970s. The tribe still depends 
heavily on non-Indian technicians and on federal funds, and the eco- 
nomic development programs have not progressed significantly toward 
“self-sufficiency.” (But a formalistic overlay of bureaucratic procedural- 
ism has now been laid over the traditional conventions of the tribe.) - 


PERSONNEL AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT FUNCTIONS 


Until 1977, the Miccosukee tribe managed without a formal personnel 
policy and procedures manual. To qualify for the federal programs, the 
tribe had to develop and implement such arrangements. This meant 
producing and applying fiscal and personnel policy and procedures man- 
uals. A management consulting firm was employed to prepare the person- 
nel manual. The firm had extensive experience with state and local 
governments but not with Indian tribes. The manual, prepared along 
conventional lines, was presented to and accepted by the tribe’s business 
council, made up of five Miccosukees elected by tribal members. The 
council would administer the modern tribal government. The tribal chair- 
man, a member of the council, acted as the top administrator. 

A director of personnel, authorized by the business council, was 
employed to implement the manual and develop a personnel department. 
The director held a bachelor’s degree from New York University and a 
master’s from Rutgers University—both in areas related to personnel. His 
prior experience had been in business in New York. He encountered many 
problems in his dealings with the Miccosukees. 

There were cultural barriers. Systems which work in Western institu- 
tions are often not appropriate to Miccosukee culture. It is well established 
that religion influences culture and that Western and Indian religions are 
very different. Major Western religions are basically founded on a person- 
ified supermythical being (e.g., God). Major Indian religions are nature- 
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based; they draw from the concept of pantheism, which is basically a 
harmonious balance of humanity and nature. The Indian hunter who 
believes that “all matter and actions are sacramental will bring deference 
and understanding to his relations with the environment. He will achieve 
a steady state with his environment—he will live in harmony with nature 
because of it” (McHarg, 1969, pp. 67-68). The Miccosukees’s god is the 
“Breathmaker” (the wind). The myths, stories, and so on which help 
influence individuals’ frames of reference (see Shrivastava & Schneider, 
1984) are quite different in the two cultures. As a result, individuals’ 
frames of reference in the two cultures are quite dissimilar, and systems 
appropriate for one culture are often inappropriate for the other. 

The director was given responsibility without authority—which vio- 
lates Western management principles. The Miccosukees held a powerful 
need not to be ruled by the “White man.” As a result, authority to 
administer the Western-type organization remained very centralized in the 
tribal chairman and the business council. The Medicine Man, the tribe’s 
religious leader who administers the law, religion, and medicine of the 
traditionalists, also maintained much control, deciding whether or not 
tribal members could perform certain functions in the modern organiza- 
tion. At root, the Miccosukees did not seem to give a hoot about the “White 
man’s” systems. 

Western personnel administration (Heisel, 1977, p. 72; Stahl, 1962, 
p. 44) assumes certain functions and arrangements: job analysis and 
salary administration, staffing, performance standards and evaluation, 
employee relations, and employee communication. These functions, set 
out in the Miccosukee personnel policy and procedures manual devel- 
oped by the consultant, were to be performed by the personnel depart- 
ment. The ensuing sections demonstrate the absurdity of the federally 
planned programs for the Miccosukees. 


JOB ANALYSIS AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION 


This function includes the development of a position classification 
plan, preparation of class specifications, lines of promotion, a pay plan, 
and administration of the pay plan. 

These were included in the personnel program plan. Cultural problems 
precluded effective application. The Miccosukees did not accept func- 
tional specialization—their attitude was organic: One does what needs to 
be done at the moment. The tribal chairman, for example, would readily 
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wash dishes and bus tables at the tribally owned and operated restaurant 
when needed and would readily order other staff, such as the bookkeepers, 
to do the same. It was not uncommon for the chairman to instruct a pro- 
gram director to pump gasoline at the tribe’s Texaco service station. (Most 
of the commercial business enterprises on the reservation were tribally 
owned and operated.) In fact, some of the members of the business council 
held, by Western standards, menial jobs in the tribe’s programs and 
business enterprises. Having to perform such duties frustrated many of 
the non-Indian employees who thrived on status and position recognition. 

As for promotion based on performance, this intent could not be 
implemented. The manual provided that the tribe give preference in 
employment to qualified Indians, particularly tribal members. Another 
tribal policy stated that the non-Indians working at the reservation would 
be displaced as soon as trained Indians became available. This philosophy 
does not, however, differ very much from policies adopted by many 
developing countries importing investments. Such countries typically 
import foreign techniques and managers along with the investment. 
Subsequently, leaders in those countries replace the foreigners with locals. 
The expatriates then return to the home office or are transferred to another 
location—that is, they tend to maintain their jobs. The non-Indian techni- 
cians at the Miccosukee Indian reservation, when displaced, became 
unemployed. 

Given the tribe’s policy to replace the non-Indians as soon as qualified 
Indians became available, highly qualified non-Indian technicians were 
not readily available to the tribe. For example, the business manager in 
charge of the commercial business enterprises held a bachelor’s degree 
in art, the chief accountant held a bachelor’s degree in French, and the 
budget director had taken some courses at a junior college. The business 
manager was eventually fired for incompetence; his replacement was a 
non-Indian who, in addition to selling life insurance, used to sell T-shirts 
at flea markets in Miami. 

The personnel program contained a pay plan, using salary ranges for 
all positions and describing a process for increasing salaries. The person- 
nel director could not enforce this aspect of the program. The business 
council decided who received what-—within parameters established in the 
federal government manuals. These parameters could often be manipu- 
lated by changing position labels. The council often determined pay raises 
on the basis of political clout and favoritism. (Of course, one could easily 
argue that this behavior is practiced widely in Western organizations as 
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well.) In regard to favoritism, the Miccosukees would claim that the tribe 
is not elitist as the Westerners are, but positions of power and the higher 
monetary rewards were often assigned on the basis of specific tribal clan 
affiliation. i 


STAFFING ‘ 


Policies and procedures for ascertaining staffing needs; recruiting 
qualified persons, and testing and selecting new employees were included 
in the program. 

Application was difficult. Nearly 100% of the money to fund the 
tribe’s programs came from the federal government. Funds and programs 
were negotiated annually with various federal agencies. Program funding 
would often be approved well after the fiscal year had begun and expenses 
had been incurred. The Indians could predict with some accuracy that the 
funding would be forthcoming. They were rarely denied, and they could 
sometimes influence bureaucrats’ decisions by claiming further mistreat- 
ment of American Indians by the White man. In the recurring grants and 
contracts individuals were sometimes put into positions so as not to lose 
the line item in the following year’s budget negotiations, and, of course, 
as a way of transferring federal goods to individual Indians. (Maintaining 
unnecessary budget items is administrative pathology widely practiced by 
many Western organizations as well.) 

Reviewing proposals for additional positions was carried out by the 
personnel director; it was superficial. The finance director, who, prior to 
the advent of the personnel department, carried out personnel functions, 
maintained some power in that area. The business council retained full con- 
trol. The council tried to create as many positions for the Miccosukees as 
possible—tribal government employed about 80% of the tribe’s workforce 
—a highly sophisticated welfare program was developed at Miccosukee 
Indian reservation. In fiscal year 1978, the Miccosukees’s revenues from 
federal grants and contracts amounted to about $8,000 per tribal member. 
In comparison, the City of Miami’s revenues from taxes, grants, and so 
on for the same fiscal year amounted to about $300 per capita. - 

A few tribal bureaucrats were assigned to find and obtain programs 
available in Washington, DC. These programs created paying positions 
for the Miccosukees as well as jobs for non-Indian technicians needed 
to administer them. The money hunting was not always difficult; fed- 
eral bureaucrats sometimes solicited program proposals from the tribe 
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~—perhaps to justify their existence or to expand their territory. It all 
seemed so easy; federal money on the reservation was abundant, and quite 
often it became a problem. For example, if in the 11th month of a program, 
there was too much money left, the Indians had to be rushed into Miami 
to spend it. (How much more Western than this can the Indians be trained 
to behave?) 

Problems were encountered by the personnel director in carrying out 
other staffing functions, such as implementing an equal employment 


_ Opportunity (EEO) program. A policy, which contradicts the policy that 


we 


~ 


non-Indians shall be displaced as qualified Indians become available, 
states that the tribe shall not discriminate against any person in recruit- 
ment, appointment, training, promotion, retention, or any other personnel 


‘action because of political or religious opinions or affiliations or because 


af race, color, creed, sex, age, national origin, physical handicaps, or any 
oher nonmerit factors. To qualify for some federal grants, the tribe had 
to attest that it had such a policy in force and comply with it. 


\ 


PERTORMANDE STANDARDS AND EVALUATION 


This function, also a part of the program, included developing and 
applying rating systems, helping establish performance standards, and 
developing means of employee motivation. 

Evaluating employees was formally a function of the supervisors/ 
directors; evaluating directors was a charge of the business council. The 
personnel director tried to implement the performance evaluation sys- 
tem but failed—for three main reasons. First, the concept of employee 
evaluation was not really understood by the managers and the business 
council, Second, and most important, Miccosukee culture precludes one 
Miccosukee from evaluating another. Most of the supervisors and many 
of the directors were Miccosukees, and all the business council mem- 
bers were, by law, Miccosukees. Finally, there were no clear criteria for 
evaluation—many of the tribe’s programs were developed by first finding 
the funds available from the federal government and then conforming 
aims to fit those funding objectives. Money and the jobs were the ends 
and not really a means to goals stated in the funding proposal—although 
one can easily argue that this type of behavior is also sometimes practiced 
in Western organizations. 

Developing means of motivating employees was also extremely diffi- 
cult. The tribe was a rigid antiplanning culture. Antiplanners, according 
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to Churchman (1968), are those “who believe that any attempt to lay out 
specific and ‘rational’ plans is either foolish or dangerous or downright 
evil. The ‘correct’ approach is to live in them, react in terms of one’s 
experience, and not to try to change them by means of some grandiose 
scheme or mathematical model” (p. 14). Yet in the late 1970s, the federal 
government actually mandated that Indian tribes apply zero-based bud- 
geting procedures. In the Miccosukee case, the motivational requirement 
posed the question: Motivation for what? The tribe controlled a sophisti- 
cated welfare system. What might it motivate its members to do? Pick up 
their checks on payday? This they readily did. Employees often did not 
come to work and still were paid. To motivate them to at least remain 
around the administration complex, punch-in time clocks were installed. / 
Many Indians simply came, punched in, disappeared, and returned later 
to punch out. Some simply had someone else punch them in and out. 

The personnel director could not sanction infractions. The Miccosukee 
constitution states that the General Council, consisting of all registered 
tribal members age 18 and older, shall set all major tribal policies. The 
Miccosukee employees were usually members of the General Council. It 
was difficult to sanction them. Miccosukee employees would readily 
remind the non-Indian technicians that all the programmatic rules were 
externally forced on them and had no binding effect, and many of them 
often said that they did not really care if they lost program funding 
because of infractions. When informed that the loss of the programs could 
cost the loss of Western amenities (e.g., automobiles, television, and Coca- 
Cola), they would respond that they could readily live without them. Yet 
Miccosukee employees were not careless about picking up their checks 
on payday. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


This function includes advising management on all administrative 
matters effecting human relations and morale, developing a grievance 
procedure for all employees, providing appropriate health and insurance 
services, and counseling employees and supervisors on human relations 
problems. 

The director of personnel attempted to advise the business council 
on administrative matters which affected human relations and morale. 
Miccosukee ideas about human relations and morale were quite different 
than Western views. The Indians made it quite clear that they were totally 
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different from the Westerners and that they would never be like the 
“White man.” Of course, what one says and what one does is quite often 
different—as this case demonstrates, in many ways, many Miccosukees 
do indeed behave like the Whites. Nevertheless, this attitude helped form 
a strong dichotomy between the Miccosukees and non-Indian techni- 
cians. Concerns of non-Indian employees were often disregarded. Tribal 
leaders felt that as long as the non-Indian employees were paid, there was 
no reason for them to complain about anything. The tribal chairman felt 
it quite legitimate to order non-Indian technicians to perform menial jobs. 
It should be noted that non-Indian employee turnover was high. The tribe 
could, however, readily attract new non-Indian employees because start- 
ing salaries and benefits were somewhat higher than those paid in the 
Miami area. In responding to the problems created by excessive employee 
turnover, the chairman would simply say that if the non-Indians were not 
happy, then they should work somewhere else. 

Grievance procedures were formally established. An employee had the 
right to appeal to a grievance committee, formally labeled the Personnel 
Board, consisting of three members of the business council. One day, the 
writer asked an influential Miccosukee program director to whom a 
non-Indian could appeal should he or she be fired without just cause. He 
replied that the appeal should go to the Personnel Board. When reminded 
that the Personnel Board and the people doing the firing were one and the 
same, he replied that it would do little good to appeal. 

Along with salaries, the pension, health, and insurance benefits were 
excellent in comparison to the Miami market. The benefits, the costs of 
= which were allocated as indirect charges to federal grants and contracts, 
were purchased from Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Because of 
the tribe’s stated intent to replace non-Indians with Indians as they became 
available, employees became vested in the pension plan at the rate of 25% 
per year—that is, they were fully vested after 4 years of service. When an 
employee left, he or she received the vested amount. 

The personnel director’s role in counseling employees and supervisors 
on human relations matters was limited. Miccosukee employees tended 
to become antagonized by a non-Indian’s advice. They would readily lose 
their tempers when a non-Indian would, for example, suggest that “you 
are doing it that way and it may work better if you did it this way.” Most 
of the non-Indian technicians, as well as the personnel! director, lacked 
appropriate cross-cultural communication skills. 
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Many multinational enterprises train their expatriates in cross-cultural 
communication. At the reservation, there was no such training; one 
learned through experience—although one criterion for selecting job 
candidates was experience working in a cross-cultural setting (e.g., work- 
ing with Hispanics or Blacks). 

There were some problems with this approach. First, there were very 
few applicants with the combination of technical skills and cross-cultural 
experience, and second, cross-cultural experience in the Western society 
(i.e., working with Hispanics and Blacks) was not readily applicable to 
the Miccosukees. American Indians have historically held firmly to the 
goal of never becoming like the White man. Most of us (the non-Indian 
technicians) knew what needed to be done from a Westerner’s perspective, 
but not from a Miccosukee cultural perspective. 


EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATION 


Based on Western ideas, a personnel director should develop a com- 
munications program so that all employees have access to necessary 
information and so that there is adequate upward as well as downward 
communication. 

This was a listed function of the Miccosukee personnel director. To 
foster communication, the personnel director arranged various group 
meetings between the chairman and the directors/supervisors. The tribal 
chairman used them to communicate orders and to remind the directors/ 
managers that he was the boss. He readily cut off directors who tried to 
say something that disagreed with his ideas and he was very inconsistent; 
that is, he would often change his decisions. 

The chairman’s inconsistency, or changing his mind at will, was 
culturally validated. As he often told the writer, he had the right to make 
the rules and the right to break them and that, just as he had no right to 
question where a tree grew, we had no right to question his authority. The 
directors were concerned with tribal administration and organization. 
The chairman was concerned with the tribe as a whole. Many pressures 
were placed on him by the traditionalists who strongly protested the 
Western-style tribal government and administration, as well as by “mod- 
em” Miccosukees who pressured him to get more “loot.” He was often 
confronted with conflicting demands from “hard-core” traditionalists, 
modern Miccosukees, non-Indian technicians, and external forces (e.g., 
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the federal bureaucrats). His inconsistency was understandable. The chair- 
man would disappear for a week or so with some degree of regularity. 
(There were large alcohol and drug problems on the reservation.) 


CONCLUSION 


This case study affirms a proposition that Western administrative 
systems, in pure form, cannot be effectively applied in many cultures. The 
study confirms Adler’s (1986, p. 94) findings that for programs to be 
effectively implemented in a cross-cultural setting, an understanding of 


the cultural dynamics (i.e., awareness of one’s cultural assumptions as. 


well as the other culture’s assumptions) must be present. Otherwise, as in 
the case of the Miccosukees, arrangements not adapted to the foreign 
culture often become absurd. 

It is generally assumed that imported programs can be modified to 
fit the local culture (Kiggundu, Jorgenson, & Hafsi, 1983). Such modi- 
fication was certainly not being practiced at the Miccosukee Indian 
reservation—Western ideas were, in most instances, being applied in 
unadapted form. Non-Indian technicians lacking cross-cultural training 
were recruited. These technicians simply followed the federal prescrip- 
tions and their own Western training. These ideas met with resistance and 
were, in general, not applicable. 

Realistically, the Indians did not want the Western-type bureaucratic 
prescriptions; these violated their traditional ways. They purported to 
accept them to get the goods that came with them. This impliés that the 
Miccosukees have guarded their culture. They claim that they have 
resisted the “White man’s” culture and have maintained their own intact. 
This, of course, is a delusion; the reality is more complex, more subtle, 
and perhaps more cruel. The Miccosukees drive automobiles; they have 
telephones, televisions, and air conditioners; they obtain Western educa- 
tions; and they take Western medicines—in fact, some Miccosukees were 
occasionally rushed into a Miami hospital because they were suffering 
from what Westerners call a “headache,” and there was a clinic with a 
Westem doctor and nurse on the reservation who doled out the “pills.” 
But they reject Weberian norms, Western individualism, and status ascrip- 
tion based on functional effectiveness. Some features of their culture have 
changed if others have not. 
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According to Hall (1973), there are three levels of culture: formal, 
informal, and technical. Formal views and activities are taught by precept 
and admonition. The adult mentor “molds the young according to the 
patterns he himself never questioned” (p. 68). At the Miccosukee reser- 
vation, tribal elders molded the young Miccosukees according to Indian 
tradition, which rejects change, and they constantly reinforced tradition. 
The tribal elders shaped the young Indians’ basic frames of reference, 
which provide the basis for decision. These are articulated and codified 
in policies, stories, myths, and rituals (Shrivastava & Schneider, 1984). 
All of these emphasized maintaining the Miccosukee traditional ways 
—and the Miccosukee elders were adamant about maintaining tradition. 
This level seems, for the most part, to have remained intact, whatever 
might be happening to its contextual relevance. 

In informal learning, Hall (1973) claimed, “the principal agent is a 
model for imitation. Whole clusters of related activities are learned at a 
time, in many cases without knowledge that they are being learned at all 
or that there are patterns or rules governing them” (p. 69). That the 
Miccosukees have adopted many of the Western ways (e.g., cars, modern 
houses, televisions, and so on) is an indication that their culture has 
changed at this level. The consonance of this informal level of accultura- 
tion with the formal tradition is, of course, problematic. 

Technical learning is usually completely utilitarian and transmitted in 
explicit terms from the teacher to the student. The knowledge rests with 
the teacher, whose status may or may not be validated by tradition. 
Non-Indian technicians were employed at the Miccosukee Indian reser- 
vation for their technical and “procurement” skills. They taught some 
Miccosukees how to perform many Western-type functions—for instance, 
how to build Western-type houses. The effects and implications of such 
modern technical learning and acculturation are not clear. Yet this writer 
did not come across one Miccosukee involved in the many training 
programs who communicated an interest in obtaining work off the reser- 
vation, nor did he meet one who went to work off the reservation after . 
completing the training. l 

What the preceding implies is that, at one level, the U.S. federal 
government’s planned programs have not had much of a direct impact on 
Miccosukee traditional culture: The programs have been used mainly to 
transfer money to the Indians and to benefit certain interest groups. 
Doubtless, the Miccosukees will continue changing but not in linear 
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response to the aims and means of a welfare bureaucracy purportedly 
committed to development. 

The Miccosukees make up only one smail tribe among about 300 in 
the U.S. Is the federal/Miccosukee situation the same in all tribes? This 
case cannot, of course, be generalized to all American Indian tribes. This 
. writer’s sense, based on contact with numerous government bureaucrats 
and various tribes, indicates that it is similar and perhaps even worse. 

According to Ross Swimmer, head of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
since December 1985, the more than $30 billion that the federal govern- 
ment applied in the past decade toward the development of Indian reser- 
vations has done more harm than good (Cook, 1986, 1987). Swimmer 
believes that the best hope lies in exploiting Indian entrepreneurial talents 
instead of simply transferring bureaucracy from the federal government 
to Indian tribes (Cook, 1986). 

The Miccosukee arrangement appears to pathologize Indian entrepre- 
neurship. A study conducted by the Rensselaerville Institute suggested 
that what reservations lack most is not money but entrepreneurs (Cook, 
1987). Robert Nelson, who in 1986 headed the Department of Interior’s 
Task Force on Indian Economic Development, believes that federal and 
tribal bureaucracy has been an obstacle to the Indian entrepreneurial spirit 
and that if those obstacles are removed, one may find that the historic roots 
of some kinds of entrepreneurial endeavor are very much present. 

It depends on how one defines entrepreneurship. The Miccosukees 
were certainly entrepreneurial enough to employ surrogates to exploit the 
U.S. federal government. They seemed to be extremely effective at it. 
Their motives, of course, were not developmental, but exploitative, and 
perhaps retributive. In any case, entrepreneurship as a means to the objec- 
tive of transforming the Indians is a dangerous guide; it is a one-variable 
interpretation of the key to the enormously complex U.S. .government/ 
American Indian relationship. As this case study has indicated, the prob- 
lem is much deeper and more complex than the lack of entrepreneurship. 

Robert Robertson, an Occidental Petroleum vice president and co- 
chairman of the Presidential Commission on Indian Affairs in 1984, stated 
that the biggest problem in Indian people achieving self-determination 
and economic independence is the federal government itself, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and various other agencies (Cook, 1984). Frank Ryan, 
a Gros Ventre-Arapaho Indian and the Presidential Commission’s execu- 
tive director, said that the solution “is to allow Indians maximal use of 
their natural resources within the framework of the trust responsibility. 
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That’s the path to freedom and self-determination. Not continuing depen- 
dence on welfare programs” (Cook, 1984, p. 137). 

Such changes confront Indian people with radical inroads into 
their traditional life-styles, which many Indians do not want. To the 
Miccosukees, development presents a dilemma as they struggle to bal- 
ance their possibly irreconcilable desires for traditional life-styles with 
the demands for the economic benefits offered by government. Many 
Indians prefer the preservation of open land as opposed to using it for 
economic development. For the past 30 years or so, the Miccosukees have 
been trying to obtain 143,000 acres of land in the Everglades from the 
State of Florida. They want this land as a place where they can preserve 
their traditional culture. Yet the Miccosukees are confronted with the need 
to develop themselves along the lines of the mainstream of America. 

Why would the Indians want to become financially independent of the 
federal government? Why would they want to work like the “White man,” 
which for many Indians means becoming “second-class” citizens, when 
they can simply get the money from the federal government? 

Before high-level federal decision makers pump more and more money 
into Indian development programs, they may want to consider what Peter 
Drucker once postulated: Mangers often apply the right solution to the 
wrong problem. They often do not invest sufficient time and resources in 
ascertaining the root causes of problems; instead they act on symptoms 
and in response to power and stereotypes. Federal decision makers need 
to become more cognizant of the administrative pathology in the federal 
government/American Indian wardship. They need to deal with the 
wasteful administrative practices that have evolved, including the ex- 
tremely expensive and seemingly ineffective intrusion into Indian affairs 
by federal bureaucrats. If so, they must confront permanent interests 
which feed off each other. Most of all, they need to participate in some 
redefinitions of the problem; however, this is not likely, for in the world 
of politics, problems are defined by interests, and those interests become 
fiercely vested with continuing commitments to established—and funded 
—definitions, in the case of the Miccosukees and their allies. 
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A discriminant analysis of environmentalist and industrialist constituent publics of the 
U.S. Forest Service along with agency responses to 26 attitude, preference, and conser- 
vation value questions demonstrates that field-level line officers of this elite federal career 
system share attitudes and preferences with only one of these constituencies. Rather than 
holding the middle-ground position between these two groups, described by Culhane in a 
1981 book on politics and the public lands. Service attitudes are more consistent with a 1979 
land use decision made by their agency, which allocated 58.3% of the U.S. de facto 
wilderness land for the use of its industrial clientele and 24.3% in favor of the environmen- 
talist position. Group means (centroids) show that Forest Service managers’ attitudes 
overlap heavily with their industrialist constituency, but only slightly overlap with their 
environmentalist constituency. 
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“How am I to get in?” asked Alice again, in a louder tone. 


“Are you to get in at all,” said the Footman. “That’s the first question, you 
know.” 


—Lewis Carroll (Gardner, 1960) 
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Professionals, noted Stone (1981), “are supposed to be inculcated with 
a service ethos .. . ideally, then the professional would be client oriented” 
(p. 46). However, he goes on, “professionalism . . . often has a dynamic 
of specialization and career advancement that leads to greater distance 
from clients” (p. 58). Another factor leading to distance from some clients 
that Stone does not discuss, but McNeil (1978) does, is that “administra- 
tive elites are disciplined by calculable criteria, they see power struggles 
as potentially undermining calculability. It is tempting for administrators 
to coalesce with powerful interest groups against weaker groups to 
maintain stability despite democratic pressures” (p. 75). 

Nevertheless, in both urban agencies and the federal government, 
distance from the client was intended to be overcome, in part, by the 
citizen participation ideas generated in the 1960s (Gruber, 1987). How- 
ever, after more than two decades of effort at such involvement, public 
participation in planning and decision making in both federal and local 
agencies is declining. Indeed, these democratization activities peaked in 
the 1970s (Catanese, 1984; Gittell, 1980). And this deterioration has 
occurred even though mandated client participation provides agencies 
with a broad opportunity to increase their constituency support. Conse- 
quently, there has been a general reduction in the political influence of 
participatory groups within most public agencies. 

Now, most of the citizen demand for governmental action seems to be 
going directly to political leaders or the courts rather than to the profes- 
sional bureaucracies. This result is clearly exemplified in the outcome of 
the U.S. Forest Service’s massive national planning programs called the 
Roadless Area Review and Evaluation (RARE I and IJ). Of 62 million 
de facto wilderness acres of national forest land available, the Forest 
Service RARE H land use decisions allocated 58.3% to its industrial or 
utilitarian constituency and 24.3% to the wilderness use favored by its 
environmentalist constituency, retaining 17.4% for further planning. 

Because of that agency action, the environmentalist groups, dismayed 
by such poor response to their planning participation, then successfully 
- used both lawsuits and separate congressional acts directed at the national 
forests in each state to largely overcome the limited wilderness preserva- 
tion proposed by Service plans (Mohai, 1987a, p. 530; 1987b, p. 153). AH 
use of the lands in question was stopped by California v. Block and related 
court decisions (California was joined in this suit by the Sierra Club and 


Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. The study was approved for publication as l 
Journal Series Paper No. 7821 of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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other environmental groups) and new federal wilderness bills largely 
attaining the environmentalists’ RARE H goals have now been passed for 
all but three states containing national forests. (The Montana Bill was 
passed but vetoed by President Reagan in the fall of 1988.) 

Despite this history of administrative, political, and legal conflict, the 
view has often been stated by members of the Forest Service that the 
agency occupies a mediator position between the environmentalists and 
industry (e.g., Wagar & Folkman, 1984). A corollary view is that if both 
sides are equally angry about an agency decision, the agency must be 
doing “all right.” 

Supporting this claim to an intermediate position, the Conservation 
Foundation produced a film (Shands & Conservation Foundation, 1978) 
paid for by the Forest Service, picturing the Service as seeking “Common 
Ground” (the film’s title) among various users of the national forests. 
Further, this self-asserted middle position of the Service was statistically 
supported by political scientist Paul Culhane (1977, 1981) in works 
relating to interest group politics in the Forest Service and the U.S. Bureau 
of Land Management (BLM). Culhane (1977) argued that “the agencies, 
whose missions and commitment to multiple use demand a balanced 
course of action, can play both extremes off against each other to reinforce 
their preferred middle course” (p. 315). He supported this middle view by 
presenting data and a diagram (Figure 1) showing the homogeneous 
attitudes of his small selected sample of U.S. Forest Service and BLM 
field managers, as slightly on the environmentalist side of the midpoint 
of scaled attitudinal rankings between the polar attitudes of 25 environ- 
mentalist and 97 forest and livestock industry respondents (pp. 160, 358). 
Based on his findings from group-by-group regression analyses, Culhane 
argued that his nonrandom sample of 37 Forest Service and BLM field 
managers were greatly influenced by outside interest groups and cited 
Truman’s concept of group interest as a set of shared attitudes (pp. 224, 
308, 309). In view of what follows here, Culhane’s finding that agency 
field managers do not share the attitudes of either interest t group but are 
in the middle, is reiterated. 

In addition, although Culhane made a good deal of the importance_of 
the agencies’ responsiveness to external “balanced” constituencies (as 
shown by his Environmental-Utilitarian Attitude Scale, see Figure 1) in 
the summary and conclusions of his dissertation, he downplayed this 
finding as being secondary (both in his dissertation and in his initial 
review of this article). He stated that the theoretically more important aim 
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Figure 1: Selected Groups’ Positions on Environmental-Utilitarian Scale Attitude Dimension 
SOURCE: Culhane (1977, p. 160). Used by permission of the author. 
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of his study was to examine “the assertion that group conflict is the 
primary determinant of public policy” (1977, p. 289). However, Mohai 
(1987b), in an analysis of Culhane’s work pointed out that 


it is not clear how conflicts between the interests of the various groups are 
handled. In such cases does one interest group exert greater influence than 
another? What factors determine the greater influence? Are compromises 
made? How are they made? Culhane aggregates the data from his samples 
in such a way that it is not possible to determine how conflicts between 
interest groups were resolved. There is also no discussion of the possible 
mechanisms for resolving such conflicts. (p. 133) 


In 1988, Mohai stated that Culhane 


implicitly assumes that each of his regression runs are independent of the 
other. ... The results lead him to conclude that each interest group has the 
greatest influence on the output of concern—.c., livestock groups have the 
greatest influence on grazing decisions, (the) forest products industry has 
greatest influence on timber decisions, environmental groups have the 
greatest influence on wilderness decisions, etc. Since conflict is the result 
of all of these groups fighting over the same lands, it is doubtful that timber 
decisions are independent of wilderness decisions, etc. (personal commu- 
nication, December 15, 1988) 


But despite the implicit assumption of independence among his regres- 
sion runs, Culhane (1977) provided a table of relative influence indices 
(Table 5.27, p. 227) for the groups in his influence model, where he 
provided a comparison of .beta weights which he stated indicate the 
relative influence of the environmentalist and forest industry groups. 
Interestingly, in relation to the conclusions of this article, Culhane’s beta 
for the forest products industry was 1.05 and for the conservationists 0.59, 
and he remarked that “the forest products industry appears the most 
influential group in the system” (p. 227). : 

The notions generated by Culhane’s study as well as the Forest Ser- 
vice’s traditional professional prestige have enabled the agency to retain 
this middle of the road image, despite its failure to effectively compromise 
in the RARE I and II situations. And the Service continues to convey 
symbols of equitable and even-handed behavior to the polity, illustrated, 
for example, by the hiring of many nonforester professionals to staff its 
“interdisciplinary” planning teams. However, such symbolic responses 
to changes in the political landscape may not result in actual changes in 
a bureaucracy (Edelman, 1977). As Mosher (1982) observed, “Major 
changes in direction may often be successfully resisted and frustrated by 
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a strongly entrenched career system which opposes them” (p. 174). In- 
deed, some researchers have suggested that real change in any institution- 
alized organization, such as the Forest Service, is either unlikely or next 
to impossible (Kaufman, 1975; Pfeffer, 1981). 

Thus failure to adapt to change may occur because (a) the organization 
is either so strongly institutionalized that it cannot respond (see Pfeffer, 
1981; Zucker, 1977, 1983), (b) it may have been captured by its clientele 
(see McConnell, 1970), (c) the “change” may be only a refurbishing of 
old programs and methods (Gawthrop, 1969), or (d) the new clientele may 
be viewed as illegitimate (Peters, 1978, pp. 157-159). 

Strong evidence for the prevalence of the illegitimacy view within the 
' Forest Service was found by Bultena and Hendee (1972) in a 1966 survey 
of 150 professional foresters (including all district rangers and forest- 
supervisors) from five national forests in the Pacific Northwest. The 79% 
return rate in that study showed that the foresters saw local groups, such 
as logging companies and the forest products industry, as having a rightful 
expectation of increased national forest timber production. On the other 
hand, environmentalists, such as conservation groups, hikers, and moun- 
tain clubs, were seen as not having any legitimate right to expect less 
logging or more attention to trails. 

More recently, historians have been arguing the view that the agency 
has been captured by the timber industry. Robbins (1982, 1985), drawing 
from the private papers of former Forest Service officials as well as from 
federal archival material, argued that the Service has operated primarily 
for the benefit of the industry. And former Forest Service chief historian 
David Clary (1986) documented that the agency’s focus has been and still 
is primarily on timber production. 

Yet Culhane (1977) held that Forest Service administrators balance 
group demands well, that multiple use could really be said to be “multiple 
clientelism,” and that the key element in all this is “attitudes or prefer- 
ences” (p. 228). 


THE PROBLEM 


The perceived illegitimacy of environmentalist views among Forest 
Service field-level managers, found earlier by Bultena and Hendee (1972), 
provides us with data-based evidence of what Culhane called the pre- 
change agency attitude toward environmentalists. But Culhane then ar- 
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gued that the rise of environmentalism has fostered change in the Forest 
Service and BLM. This view requires some reference to the literature on 
organizational change. Some of that literature indicates that, when faced 
with outside pressure, traditional career patterns in public agencies tend 
to be reinforced rather than change. In addition, such pressure to change 
often leads to the escalation of resistance (Pfeffer, 1981, pp. 294-298; 
Segal & Willick, 1968; Staw, 1981). 

The problem statement, then, is: Did a traditional and institutionalized 
career system, both under external pressure to change and legally man- 
dated (74 Stat. 215) to adopt multiple clientele, actually change, as 
Culhane argued? Or did it resist and continue to promote persons to line 
positions who shared the attitudes and preferences of a traditional 
agency constituency? If Culhane was correct, our data—collected 15 
years after Bultena and Hendee’s (1972) evidence—should show only 
some beginning-level line officers of the Forest Service still holding views 
congruent with those of the industry, down from the large majority that 
did in Bultena and Hendee’s earlier study. Many officials should now 
identify with the newer multiple-use constituencies, such as the environ- 
mentalists, as Reichers (1985, 1986) demonstrated in the case of another 
multiple-constituent agency. However, if the organizational change stud- 
ies cited earlier are correct, then contrary to Culhane and other supporters 
of the resource dependent view of organizations (Aldrich & Pfeffer, 1976), 
our data should show much the same pattern among field-level officials 
as was found in Bultena and Hendee’s 1966 sample of the career prede- 
cessors of our field-level officials. The district rangers in our study should 
primarily view the timber industry (what we call industrialist groups) as 
having legitimate claim to the national forests as in Bultena and Hendee’s 
study, and view the environmentalists’ claims as illegitimate. Demonstra- 
tion of industry legitimacy or identification with it will be indicated by a 
showing of “key” shared attitudes and preferences with that group as 
opposed to the environmentalist group. 


METHOD 


To determine whether or not the current field-level Forest Service 
managers identified with or held attitudes and preferences congruent with 
their 1960 constituencies or with those of their traditional industrial 
constituency (dating to 1905 and earlier), data from a national study of 
the Resource Planning Act (RPA) public involvement (Twight, 1981) 
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were reexamined. In that study, 100% of the public participants were 
sampled, as well as all of the field-level line managers (district rangers) 
in the 1981 Forest Service Organizational Directory. Of the entire list of 
public participants recorded for the Forest Service’s Draft Environmental 
Impact Statement, 62% responded to the postal questionnaire, yielding a 
usable public response of 565. Thirty nonrespondents were randomly 
telephoned (using a random numbers table) and were found to have 
slightly lower socioeconomic status (mean = $3.73) than the respondents 
(mean = 57.28) on the Duncan occupational prestige scale. The non- 
respondents to the questionnaire also shared attitudes, preferences, and 
values more with industrialists (24) than with environmentalists (6). 

These public participants were asked 26 of the same policy and 
conservation value questions which the agency personnel had been asked 
(see Table 2, Twight & Lyden, 1988). The policy questions were those 
selected as important for the accomplishment of the Forest Service’s 
national plan, plus the five alternative plans developed by the agency, as 
well as six conservation-oriented value questions used by Harris and 
Associates (1980) for a USDA national stratified poll. T tests using these 
questions were predominantly significant discriminators between the 
industrialist and environmental groups, an indicator of their validity (see 
Selltiz, Wrightsman, & Cook, 1976, p. 171). 

Of the sample of all Forest Service district rangers, 64% responded to 
the same set of questions. No discernable differences were found between 
the ranger respondents and the 30 randomly selected nonrespondent 
tangers telephoned. 

Two questionnaire items asked the public respondents if there was a 
participating constituency group with which they identified, and to state 
the name of that group. Most respondents to this item chose either an 
environmental organization or a forest user group, such as forest industry 
or mining organizations. Thus it was possible to label 197 environmen- 
talists (Group 1 in Figure 2) and 202 industrialists (Group 2 in Figure 2) 
among the 565 public respondents. The Forest Service responses to the 
26 policy and value questions were appended to the public file so that the 
Service’s district rangers (Group 3 in Figure 2) could be statistically 
compared with these two primary constituency groups. 

Since we wished to distinguish among the three groups felt by Culhane 
to be mutually exclusive and to determine if the policy and value variables 
provided a way of classifying the cases whose membership was known, 
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Figure 2: Histograms for Group 1 (Environmentalists, N = 197), Group 2 (Industrial- 
ists, N = 202), and Group 3 (Forest Service Rangers, N = 394) 


as well as to develop a procedure for predicting group membership for 
new cases whose membership is undetermined, a discriminant analysis of 
the three groups was made using the 26 policy and value variables and - 
employing the SPSS statistical package- 
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RESULTS 


In the comparison of district ranger. and clientele groups’ attitudes, 
preferences and values, 21 of the variables were retained by the stepwise 
discriminant analysis program, while 5 were excluded as not significant 
group discriminators. Table 1 lists the 21 retained standardized variables 
(questions) comprising the discriminant functions (question wording in 
Table 2). These coefficients can be interpreted in the order of their 
discriminatory strength similarly to beta weights in a regression analysis 
(see Norusis, 1985, pp. 91-92). Table 1 shows that most of the explanatory 
information was in the first function, as it accounted for 89.1% of the 
variance in the analysis. This made it almost nine times more important 
than the second function. 

Examination of the coefficient weights in the first function showed that 
the stronger discriminating variables had to do with the value questions 
of preservation and protection of the environment as opposed to use of 
the environment for economic growth. However, Norusis (1985) pointed 
out that “since the variables are correlated, it is not possible to assess the 
importance of an individual variable. The value of the coefficient for a 
particular variable depends on the other variables included in the func- 
tion” (p. 91). 

The group means (centroids) for this first function clearly showed the 
difference between the environmentalists (Group 1 in Table 1) at —2.83, 
and the industry-related groups at the other end of the scale at +1.25 
(Group 2). The Forest Service district rangers’ group mean was +0.77, 
quite close to the industry as compared with the environmentalists. The 
distance between the environmental group and the Forest Service rangers, 
as well as the considerable overlap of the rangers with the industry group, 
can also be seen in the histograms in Figure 2. If the government foresters 
held views at the midpoint between their two clientele groups, the ranger 
mean would be about 2.04 points less than the industry mean, putting the 
rangers at —0.79 instead of +0.77. 

The smal! value of the Wilks’s lambda for the first function indicated 
that much variability exists between the groups, while there is little 
variability within the groups on the variables with the strongest weights 
on this function (Norusis, 1985, p. 90). Yet, the classification results for a 
solution based only on this strong first function, while predicting the 
environmentalist group with an almost 94% success rate, failed to differ- 
entiate the rangers from industry on much better than a random chance 
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Variable* 


A23 
A24 
A27 
A28 
A29 
A31 
A32 
A33 
A34 
A35 
A36 
A37 
A38 
A39 
A40 
A41 
A70 
A71 
A72 
A74 
' . ATS 


TABLE 1 
Canonical Discriminant Functions, Standardized Discriminant 
Function Coefficients, Group Means, and Classification Results 
for Group 1 (Environmentalists), Group 2 (Industrialists), and 
Group 3 (Forest Service District Rangers) 


Function 


-0.1885 
-0.0921 
-0.2533 
0.0594 
0.1314 
0.0456 
0.0581 
0.1582 
-0.0619 
-0.1960 
0.1374 
-0.2240 
0.1981 
-0.1473 
0.1508 
-0.0428 
0.1078 
0.3341 
0.0620 
0.4871 


-= -0.0336 


Percentage 


| Function Eigenvalue Variance 


1 
2 


2.690 
0.330 


89.07 
10.93 


1 


Canonical 
Correlation 


0.8538 
0.4982 


0.7518 


Function 2 


0.5191 
-0.3684 
-0.4792 

0.2181 

0.0632 
-0.1072 

0.4816 

0.1277 
-0.0664 
-0.1698 

0.1807 
-0.0095 

0.2375 
-0.2111 

0.1531 
-0.1240 
—0.1680 

0.3454 

0.1131 

0.0508 

—0.4807 


` Wilks’s 
Lambda 


2 
xX. 


df p 


0.2037 1,240.9 42 ns. 
222.9 20 ns. 


Canonical Discriminant Functions Evaluated at Group Means (centroids) 


Group 
1 


3 


Function 


-2.8274 
1.2463 
0.7747 


I 


Function 2 


-0.1179 
-0.8784 
0.5093 
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TABLE I Continued 


Classification Results 


Actual Predicted Group Membership 
Group N I 2 3 
1 197 184 3 10 
93.4% 1.5% 5.1% 
2 202 1 154 47 
0.5% 76.2% 23.3% 
3 394 16 94 284 


4.1% 23.9% = NAA% 


*Five variables were excluded by the stepwise discriminant analysis. 


basis. This showed that by using only the most important discriminant 
function, it was not possible to separate the Forest Service field-level 
managers from the industry. 

Thus it was necessary to go to the second function, which accounted 
for only 10.9% of the variance in the discriminant model and thus had 
only minor importance, to determine how the government managers 
differed from the industry or utilizers. Although showing that field-level 
federal forest managers did significantly differ from the industry groups, 
this function demonstrated that their differences primarily involved levels 
of resource production and economic growth, with the district rangers (as 
might be expected) being more conservative. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the comparison of 400 Forest Service district rangers with members 
of two of their both major and conflicting clientele groups, the field-level 
managers of the Service failed to assume the mutually exclusive middle 
ground demonstrated by Culhane (1977, p. 160). The data instead showed 
that the attitudes, preferences, and values of these elite career system 
members were quite similar to those of the agency’s resource user con- 
Stituency and strongly at odds with their environmentalist constituency. 
This data seemed to demonstrate a considerable bias in Forest Service 
ranger attitudes which should be reflected to some extent in their deci- 
sions. As Oskamp (1977) stated, “Despite some low correlations, there is 
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TABLE 2 


Policy Attitudes and Value Items Used to Discriminate Between 


Constituent Groups and Forest Service Field-Level Managers 


(T significance is shown only as an indicator of question validity) 


How would you respond 
to each of these issues: 


A22. 


A23. 


A24. 


A25. 


A26. 


A27. 


A28. 


A29. 


A30. 


A31. 


A32. 


A33. 


A34. 


A35. 


A36. 


A37. 


Forest Service support of wood and 

wood products production from nonindustrial 
private lands l 
Increased production of wood from national 
forest lands 

A Forest Service role in developing wood fiber 
as an energy source 

Greater Forest Service emphasis on use of 
hardwood timber supplies 

Effect of present Forest Service timber export 
policy on national welfare 

Use of herbicides on brush in national forest 
management = 

Use of pesticides to control insect losses in 
national forest management 

User payment for nonmarket services from 
national forest lands 

Other means than appropriations for obtaining 
investment capital for national forests 
Development of national forest lands for 
recreation purposes 

Modification of present policies on eastern 
national forests 

Forest Service support of multiresource 
planning on nonindustrial private forests 
Livestock forage development on national 
forest lands 

Development of energy-related and other 
minerals on national forests 

Federal assistance to develop state and local 
natural resource lands 


Provide high-level market and nonmarket 
outputs from the national forests and high- 
level assistance to private forestry 


Favorable- 
Unfavorable 


23 4 5 


T Significance 
(Other Groups) 


0.190 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.00 

0.000 
0.781 
0.225 
0.078 


0.803 


0.000 


0.000 
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TABLE 2 Continued 


How would you respond Favorable- T Significance 
to each of these issues: Unfavorable (Other Groups) 
A38. Provide low-level market and nonmarket 
outputs from the national forests and low- 
level assistance to private forestry 1.2 345 0.000 
A39. Provide moderate-level market and nonmarket 
outputs from the national forests and moderate- 
level assistance to private forestry 1 345 0.542 
A40. Provide low-level market and high-level 
nonmarket outputs from the national forests and 
moderate-level assistance to private forestry 1 345 0.000 
A41. Provide moderate-level market and low-level 
nonmarket outputs from the national forests 
and low-level assistance to private forestry 1 345 0.045 
d 
Opposite opinions about the Agree Disagree 
direction toward which this Very Very 
country should be moving: > Strongly Neutral Strongly 
A70. A country that saves i A country that uses its 
its resources to benefit resources to benefit the 
future generations 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 present generation 
A71. A country that believes A country that believes 
economic growth is more protecting the environment 
important than protecting is more important than 
the environment 12 3 4 5 6 7 economic growth 
A72. A country that is willing A country that is willing to 
to put up with some delay let a few people make the 
in order to let more people big decisions in order to get 
have a say in the big things done quickly 
_ decisions 123 45 67 
A73. A country that has a A country that has a 
relatively small number relatively large number of 
of large farms 12 3 4 5 6 7 small farms 
A74. A country that emphasizes A country that emphasizes 
preserving nature for its using nature to produce the 
own sake 123 4 5 6 7 goods that we use 
A75. A country that gets the A country that gets the 





energy it needs by better 
insulating its homes, 
driving cars that use less 
gasoline and conserving 
more energy 


1 234567 


energy it needs by digging 
more coal mines, drilling 
more oil wells, building 
more power plants, and 
producing more energy 
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much evidence of general attitude-behavior similarity” (p. 230). There- 
fore, it is not surprising that the district rangers’ cognitive set deter- 
mined in this study is consistent with, but probably more extreme than, 
the 2.4 to 1 utilization versus wilderness allocation ratio in the agency’s 
RARE II land use planning decision discussed earlier. 

The histograms and the classification results also demonstrated that on 
the significant policy issues deemed important to the U.S. Forest Service’s 
national RPA plan, on the five alternatives for that plan, and on the set of 
pertinent national level conservation values developed by a national poll 
taker, attitudes of Forest Service district rangers and the agency’s industry- 
oriented constituency overlapped considerably. Indeed, using only a one- 
function discriminant analysis, the overlap was 82.5%. Using the two- 
function discriminant analysis described earlier, the very weak second 
function showed somewhat less overlap in that the rangers were more 
conservative than the utilizers on levels of forest output. 

If political scientist Culhane’s impartial middleman theory were cor- 
rect, as noted earlier, the group mean for the Forest Service district rangers 
in this study would have been about —0.79, in order to be at the midpoint 
between their environmental constituency (—2.83) and the forest user 
constituency (+1.25; see Table 1 and Figure 2). 

This finding may explain why Culhane, while showing that interest 
groups were important to federal land decisions, did not explain how 
conflicts between interest groups were handled nor consider how internal 
characteristics of the agencies, such as the attitudinal bias we have 
demonstrated, might affect their response to interest groups of relatively 
equal power. The RARE H decision, of course, provides information in 
that regard. Recall, in addition, that Culhane’s work has been criticized 
for (a) assuming that the land use decisions he regression-modeled were 
independent of one another, and (b) implicitly assuming that group 
conflicts did not affect the agency decisions. 

Furthermore, Culhane collected his data from only three states and 
these were states where resource values are comparatively low and where | 
there are primarily small volumes of timber and many below-cost timber 
sales. Since timber drives the overall Forest Service budget, and since 
urban environmentalists who oppose what they see as the agency’s timber 
bias are primarily located in states other than the ones Culhane studied, 
both timber interests and environmentalists were probably underrepre- 
sented by his data in terms of their overall political relevance for that 
agency. 
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Other reasons also exist for the difference between our findings and 
those of Culhane. Culhane constructed his own set of issues (which all 
fell on one factor) for comparing the agency with its constituent groups, 
rather than using official Forest Service policy and planning items (which 
in our study spread over four valid factors). In addition, he obtained data 
from only 28 (< 5%) Forest Service district rangers, all of whom were 
located in areas of low timber values. By comparison, our study collected 
data from 64% of all Service rangers whom we had earlier demonstrated 
had relatively uniform attitudes (Twight & Lyden, 1988). Finally, proba- 
bly because of the social and resource character of his nonrandom sample, 
Culhane’s set of local interest groups was heavily biased in favor of 
utilization groups, particularly livestock interests, with 67% representing 
commercial interests and only 10% environmental interests (Culhane, 
1977, p. 358). 

Be that as it may, it should also be stated here that-our results run 
contrary to the public agency research done by Reichers (1985, 1986). 
The constituency bias that we found demonstrates that Reichers’s predic- 
tion of a relatively equal overlap with all important constituencies in a 
multiple constituent agency does not hold true for the Forest Service. This 
finding may also pertain to other traditional career system agencies with 
changing missions and additional constituencies. 

To recapitulate, why is it that the U.S. Forest Service’s district rangers 
seem to represent policy and value perspectives primarily in keeping with 
the views of but one of the Service’s major constituent groups? The answer 
may lie in the agency’s socialization process first described by Kaufman 
(1960) and still existing at the time when our data were collected (Briggs, 
1982). The Service’s environmental constituency only acquired statutory 
recognition of its natural resource perspective in 1960, while the interests 
of the timber, grazing, and mineral industry constituency predated the 
establishment of the Forest Service in 1905. From 1905 on, the efforts of 
the Forest Service have been aimed primarily at regulating use. Perhaps 
use has been emphasized because in the uncertain political climate asso- 
ciated with natural resource questions, keeping the agency intact and 
national forest land in federal ownership required an active agenda of land 
use opportunities for the agency to regulate. 

It is probable that the career system socialization practices described 
by Kaufman developed and became institutionalized in this context. As 
Mosher (1982) pointed out, in such a system, “the actual selection process, 
conducted normally under the direction of experienced career system 
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members, should weed out those who are unlikely to conform” (p. 162). 
Hiring primarily from one profession, promoting only from within, main- 
taining regular lateral and diagonal transfers, and so on have precluded 
the likelihood of hiring or promoting to line-officer positions many persons 
responsive to the values and beliefs of the newer political constituency. 

Thus, despite Culhane’s sympathy for a changing, more mediative role 
for the Forest Service, the data for this article and our other report (Twight 
& Lyden, 1988) generally support a conclusion that there is and perhaps 
can be no other perspective among the organizational line officers nor 
among those selected as their replacements. 

There also seems to be little possibility of any internal dissension or 
diversity developing in regard to attitudes, preferences, or environmental 
values. Indeed, an earlier study of the agency’s organizational identifica- 
tion process shows that the perspectives of the individual members and 
of the total organization become increasingly congruent over time, with 
the result that agency members are probably unable to socially accept new 
personnel with different beliefs and values (Hall, Schneider, & Nygren, 
1970; cf. Schein, 1978, pp. 104-110). As noted earlier, Kaufman (1975), 
aware of these types of organizational characteristics, concluded that 
well-established, old-line agencies cannot change. And even Peters and 
Hogwood (1988), in their article challenging Kaufman’s conclusion, 
stated that change has come from without, not within. Furthermore, as we 
have pointed out, the organizational studies of Staw (1981) and Pfeffer 
(1981) supported Kaufman’s conclusion. They both suggested that change 
is both problematic and often systematically resisted (e.g., see Pfeffer, 
1981, pp. 292-295, 330). | 

But recently, evidence of change among some Forest Service staff 
members (not line officials) has arisen. An internal newsletter appropri- 
ately titled “Inner Voice: A Publication of the Association of Forest 
Service Employees for Environmental Ethics” began publication in Sum- 
mer 1989. A quotation from the editorial by the editor of this new 
publication, Jeff De Bonis, a staff timber-sale planner for the Willamette 
National Forest in Oregon, serves to illustrate the problem and confirm 
our findings challenging those of Culhane: 


Since I’ve started speaking out on the Willamette, timber industry repre- 
sentatives have met with the Willamette Forest Supervisor and staff, written 
letters to the Chief and made phone calls to various agency officials 
demanding that I be fired, reprimanded or otherwise silenced. It has been 
suggested by some that as a result of my speaking out, I have become an 
‘embarrassment to the agency’. I would turn that question around, and 
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‘looking at our [the Forest Service] record in the 9th Circuit Court of 
Appeals, I would ask the question who is truly an embarrassment to the 
agency? I would say that the current paucity of vistonary resource leader- 
ship, our obsession with maximum resource development and our pro- 
timber industry bias is a discredit and an embarrassment to our agency’s 
role in true land stewardship. 


I’ve been told that writing in favor of preserving old growth (forests), or 
stating that we as an agency ought to forge an alliance with the environ- 
mental community (our natural allies), is a conflict of interest. Whose 
interest? It is not considered a conflict of interest to promote the timber 
industry’s agenda. (De Bonis, 1988, p. 2) 


It will be interesting to see whether this bit of glasnost within the 
Forest Service survives and creates a following. In view of our data 
showing both a bias in favor of the utilizer constituency among field-level 
line officers, strong solidarity among those line officers (see Twight & 
Lyden, 1988), and an organizational behavior literature supporting a 
resistance-to-change perspective in institutionalized systems, glasnost 
Should give way to Tien An Men Square (as it has with various whistle- 
blowers). However, should this maverick and his followers survive and 
attract more support within the agency, there may be hope yet for finding 
the Forest Service pursuing the “middle course” among “balanced con- 
Sstituencies” argued for by Culhane. 

But would such a change break down the professional homogeneity of 
the organization and therefore defeat the purposes accomplished by 
professional and career system socialization? Would the result merely 
transfer the policy conflict waged in the political environment to an 
internal battle waged within the bureaucracy? And how does all of this 
relate to our democratic conception of representative government (Pitkin, 
1967)? The findings reached in-this study therefore lead us to ask broader 
questions about the appropriate role of bureaucracy in policy-making in 
a representative democracy. These are questions that need to be addressed 
before the implications of our findings can be fully evaluated. 
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Rejoinder to Twight, Lyden, and Tuchmann: 
Decision Makers’ Attitudes 
and Interest Group Influence 


Of what relevance to policy-making are the individual beliefs of admin- 
istrative officials? Twight, Lyden, and Tuchmann urge readers to believe 
that the authors found evidence that district rangers of the U.S. Forest 
Service have essentially similar attitudes about federal land management 
as do resource industry group members, which would disconfirm a 
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relatively secondary point in my earlier book (Culhane, 1981, p. 179). 
Readers are thus implicitly asked to believe that the Forest Service ts, 
indeed, an antienvironmentalist captive of the forest industries. Twight 
et al. do not present any clear evidence about whether their findings reflect 
an agency organizational philosophy that has been socialized into rangers 
(that is, the thesis of Kaufman, 1960), an agency policy that can be defined 
as the “group centroid” of its line officers’ attitudes, or whether that 
centroid is of any relevance to Forest Service policy. 

Twight et al.’s empirical case depends on an overinterpretation of 
essentially a single attitudinal item and, once their finding is properly 
presented, the finding seems almost trivial. Nonetheless, their study 
presents an opportunity to raise an interesting question about the rela- 
tionships between interest group influence and administrative decision- 
makers’ attitudes. 


ADMINISTRATORS’ ATTITUDES 


The supposed dispute between Twight et al. and me involves where 
the average attitude of Forest Service administrators falls on different 
attitude scales. In the preceding article and similar publications (Twight 
& Lyden, 1989), discriminant analysis was used to map the average 
attitudes of 394 Forest Service rangers with those of 399 public partici- 
pants in the 1979 Resources Planning Act comment process on scales 
reflecting responses to over two dozen questionnaire items. In Public 
Lands Politics (Culhane, 1981, pp. 173-179, 357-363), I used factor 
analysis to map the attitudes of 46 local Forest Service and Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) interviewees and 245 interest group interviewees 
and questionnaire respondents in a 1973 sample of participants in nine 
local-level public lands constituencies on an “Environmental-Utilitarian 
scale” based on nine attitude questions (see Table 1). Twight et al. found 
that the Forest Service “group centroid” was only half of a standard 
deviation from that of the Service’s industry-group participants. In my. 
study, Forest Service (and also BLM) officers’ attitudes were in the middle 
of their constituents’—about one standard deviation to the right of the 
environmentalists and one standard deviation to the left of the cowboys 
and loggers. 

The first question that readers may ask is, why would anyone care about 
an extra half of a standard deviation in the attitude space of some forest 
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TABLE 1 
The “Environmenta!-Utilitarian” Attitude Scale 


“E-U” Scale 


Attitude liem (Factor Loadings)* 
Predator control programs, such as use of “1080”? 5 .642 
Establishing (less) wilderness or similar areas” .613 
Increasing the allowable cut or carrying capacity”. 556 
Mineral exploration, as it is currently practiced 545 
Administrative preference to local economic conditions in decisions” 498 
Perceived group dominance“ 463 
(Lowering) grazing fees? 396 
General use of even-aged management (or “clear-cutting”)” 378 
Permitting off-road vehicles (ORVs) on trails or open lands” 124 


Eigenvalue = 2. g8“ 


SOURCE: Culhane, Public Lands Politics (1981, p. 177). © 1981 Resources for the Future, 
Washington, DC. Used by permission. 

a. “Factor loadings” are the correlations between the “E-U scale” factor and the individual 
. items. Their interpretation is analogous to that of discriminant function coefficients. 

b. Five-point Likert-type scale responses, from 1 = “always for” through 5 = “always 
against,” under the genera] question, “What is your personal opinion of the following issues 
as they relate to Forest Service/BLM lands?” Words in parentheses were reversed in the 
original questionnaire (e.g., the second item asked about “establishing more wilderness”). 
c. Trinary item was constructed from responses to an open-ended question, with —1 denoting 
perceptions of overresponsiveness to environmental and recreationist pressures and +1 
denoting overresponsiveness to economic or development pressures. 

d. Eigenvalue is for the first initial unrotated factor. The second, third, and fourth initial 
factors had an eigenvalue of 1.26, 1.01, and 0.85, respectively. As detailed in the book, this 
is considered a one-factor solution. 


rangers? I used the finding about administrators’ attitudes as one of six 
points—a secondary point, but not a trivial one—critiquing the capture 
theory of federal public land management. At one level, Public Lands 
Politics was one of a large number of studies that empirically challenged 
the capture theory, especially as applied to federal regulatory agencies. 
(Other such studies include Berry, 1984; Meier, 1987; Sabatier, 1975; and 
J. Wilson, 1980.) At a more parochial level, the book can be read as 
undermining the charge, usually leveled by environmentalists, that the 
Forest Service is the captive of the timber industry. As Sabatier, Hunter, 
and McLaughlin (1987) showed, an overstatement of the political power 
of adversaries appears to be an intrinsic part of the rhetoric of advocacy 
groups. 
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TABLE 2 
Most Important Attitude Items in Twight, Lyden, 
and Tuchmann’s Discriminant Analysis 


Discriminant Function Coefficients 


Variable Function] Function 2 
A74. Preserve nature versus use to produce goods A9 OS 
A71. Protecting environment versus economic growth 33 34 
A27. Use of herbicides in brush management ~.25 —.48 
A23. Increased production of wood ~.19 2 
A32. Modify policies on eastern national forests .05 48 
A75. Energy conservation versus energy production ~.03 —.48 
Eigenvalue 2.69 0.33 


SOURCE: Twight, Lyden, and Tuchmann (this issue, pp. 371-372). 


The disputed half of a standard deviation could be attributed to various 
simple explanations, including (a) differences in item phrasing or scale 
content, (b) quirks in statistical methods, (c) different subsamples of 
participants in public lands politics, or (d) changes in Forest Service 
officers’ attitudes between 1973 and 1979. Unfortunately, it appears 
that this difference in findings can be attributed to the least interesting 
explanation—content differences in the two attitude scales. 

In their article, Twight et al. spent almost no time explaining the atti- 
tude scale represented by their discriminant Function 1. Notwithstanding 
referees’ advice to improve the clarity of their tables, they seemed to ` 
purposely obscure the content of the scales by presenting readers with 
only SPSS variable names. My Table 2 presents the Twight et al. findings 
more clearly, but includes only those items with discriminant function 
coefficients greater than +.25. Discriminant function coefficients’ inter- 
pretation is analogous to that of factor loadings; in particular, they are 
proportional statistics, so that a coefficient of .4 is interpretable as exactly 
twice as significant as a .2 coefficient. 

Note that the only really significant item on Twight et al.’s first 
function, “Var A74,” asks respondents to choose between a policy of 
“preserving nature for its own sake” versus “using nature to produce the 
goods we use.” Their discriminant functions, especially the coefficients 
of the environment-versus-growth and herbicide use items, are also ill- 
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conditioned in other respects.’ Thus the first function can only be reliably 
interpreted in terms of the choice in item A74 between a strict pre- 
servationist sentiment and a soft phrasing of human use that is equally 
acceptable under either progressive conservationist or rank utilitarian 
philosophies of resource management. Anyone noddingly familiar with 
the Forest Service, from the writings of its founder, Gifford Pinchot (1910, 
1947), to the present, knows that the Forest Service is not a preservationist 
agency. Most of the Service’s foresters are more or less opposed to 
statutory wilderness designation—as I noted repeatedly in Public Lands 
Politics (Culhane, 1981, pp. 14-16, 54, 229, 309, 327). That most Forest 
Service rangers, as well as most industry-group representatives, would 
disagree with the preservationist pole in Item A74 is a trivial finding. 

In contrast, the “E-U scale” in Public Lands Politics taps a wide range 
of salient public lands issues, with high-loading items dealing with 
wilderness designation, a variety of commodity economic uses, and 
decisional criteria such as the local-economy-preference and perceived- 
group-dominance items (see Table 2). All but one of the items are above 
or just nearly at the .4 loading level generally regarded as significant, and 
the factor solution is otherwise statistically well conditioned. The “E-U 
scale,” in short, appears to validly and reliably measure a broad-based set 
of public lands attitudes, not just a constricted question on a single (albeit 
quite important) public lands issue. 

In other words, readers should not be the least bit convinced of the 
empirical premise of the Twight et al. articles. Forest Service managers’ 
views on a wide variety of resource management issues fall squarely in 
the middle of the range between their polarized constituencies. Forest 
Service rangers are almost as opposed to extensive wilderness designa- 
tions as their industry clients, but that is very old news. On other issues, 
especially protection of national forest land from destructive commodity- 
use practices (cf. Culhane, 1981, chap. 7), Forest Service professionals 
are generally closer to the environmental than the industry position. 


INTEREST GROUP INFLUENCE 


In addition to misrepresenting rangers’ attitudes, Twight et al. mislead 
readers about the highly politicized nature of contemporary public lands 
management. In more placid times—for example, the World War H 
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period—rangers might have been free to decide based solely on their 
individual beliefs (or, as organization theorists, such as Kaufman, would 
more properly put it, on their professional beliefs that have been shaped 
by forestry education and selective recruitment into and socialization by 
the Forest Service). But those placid times are history. From the 1950s 
on, with a step-level increase in public participation in the 1970s, local 
public lands managers have been subjected to significant interest-group 
pressures, both from industry and from environmental and recreational 
groups. 

Interest group influence presents both conceptual and measurement 
difficulties. For this reason, quantitative measurement of group influence 
lagged for three decades until the 1980s (e.g., Fowler & Shaiko, 1987; 
Grenzke, 1989; Kau & Rubin, 1982). The measurement problem is 
essentially that good data on interest group activity rarely exists in easily 
accessible form, especially for the N different groups in any given policy 
arena. 

However, the conceptual problem is more interesting. In Public Lands 
Politics, 1 modeled group influence as the covariance between interest ` 
group activity and policy outputs across 37 Forest Service ranger districts 
and BLM resource areas. Group activity was modeled as an index (tech- 
nically, a vector product) of group leaders’ attitudes, organizational re- 
sources, and access to agency decision makers and policy outputs were 
the administrative units’ levels of timber sales, grazing leases, wilderness 
recommendations, and mineral leases. The form of the model was 

O, =a +i; PVA or + i2PVA.py + °° + i7PVq, +e 

where O, stands for a policy output, such as timber sales; PVA, is the index 
of group leaders’ preferences, resources, and access; PV,, is a term al- 
lowing for distinct influence of local administrators; and i, is an ordinary 
regression estimate of the influence of the kth group.” However, does an 
observed correlation, i,, between a given group’s activity and agency 
outputs mean that the group possesses “influence” or that agency decision 
makers are more responsive to that group’s demands? 

There were, indeed, substantial relationships (multiple R in the .5 to .6 
range) between group pressures and timber and grazing commodity 
outputs as well as wilderness decisions. In addition, Mohai (1987) offered 
evidence of public participation influence in the 1979 “RARE II” wilder- 
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ness review process. Mohai explicitly concluded that this evidence con- 
firms the “Culhane perspective.” 

While finding significant interest group influence, the model re- 
vealed virtually no relationship between local administrators’ attitudes 
and policy decisions. The standardized influence coefficients (betas) of 
the administrators’ variables in the regressions averaged a puny .05 
(Culhane, 1981, p. 307) and if administrators’ attitudes alone had been 
used in the regression, the coefficients would have been even smaller. This 
does not necessarily mean that administrators’ attitudes are irrelevant. The 
professional ideology or organizational ethos of the agency, for example, 
almost certainly affects the relative level of policy outputs (e.g., the 
intercept in the preceding model). It is just that the relatively small 
differences in attitudes from one ranger to another seem to have little or 
no effect on their policy outputs. . 

Twight et al., however, fail to appreciate the full significance of the 
. influence findings reported in Public Lands Politics (Culhane, 1981, 
p. 301). The forest products industry had the highest influence (.64) on 
timber sales and ranchers had the highest influence (.46) on grazing leases, 
but environmentalists had only the second highest influence on wilderness 
decisions—.41, versus an influence score of .53 for the set of interests 
composed principally of local government units that tended to oppose 
wilderness designations because of their potential impacts on federal 
payments in lieu of taxes that, in turn, depend on commodity use receipts. 
(These influence coefficients; as regression betas, are proportional statis- 
tics; that is, a coefficient of .6 implies twice the influence of a .3 
coefficient.) A similar pattern can be seen in Mohai’s (1987, pp. 144-146) 
study. While public participation, indicated by the numbers of signatures 
on public-participation letters or petitions, was a major determinant of 
wilderness recommendations during RARE I, Mohai found that, gener- 
ally, the numbers of comments by those who opposed wilderness or 
wished to defer wilderness designation pending further planning were 
more related to final decisions than were the comments of wilderness 
supporters. 

In other words, while we may not be able to measure any direct effect 
of individual administrators’ attitudes on policy outputs, their collective 
professional receptivity to commodity multiple uses rather than wilder- 
ness designations may be reflected in these findings. 
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BEYOND THE 1970s 


Readers will note that this debate concerns data gathered in the 1970s. 
Unfortunately, local public lands politics has gotten quite out of hand since 
I wrote Public Lands Politics’ and Twight et al. collected their data. 

During the 1980s, Forest Service decision making increasingly be- 
came preoccupied by the forest planning process under the National 
Forest Management Act. The Act and its implementing regulations man- 
dated an extremely comprehensive rational planning process, thoroughly 
integrated with elaborate public participation requirements (Culhane 
& Friesema, 1979), followed by an appeals process that grants virtually 
any client rights to hamstring the plan almost interminably, capped off by 
a requirement for thoroughgoing monitoring of the plans’ implemen- 
tion and veracity. During the 1980s, the Service devoted much of its effort - 
to finish—by Fall 1989—plans on only 78% of its forests. No decision 
theorist could doubt that the Service has conducted the most thor- 
oughly rationalistic policy process ever attempted in the federal govern- 
ment. Nonetheless, many observers of the Service have begun to. wonder 
whether the enormous amount of work on planning for, as opposed to 
actually doing, land management represents a form of goal displacement. 

Land use planning. under the. National Forest Management Act is 
extraordinarily politicized. Because of the opportunities for conflict cre- 
ated by the process’s appeal rights, local land managers must spend a great 
deal of time attempting to negotiate consensus among the diverse constit- 
uencies of the national forest system. These conflicts routinely deteriorate 
to the point that members of Congress are drawn into the fray. 

Two cases illustrate the scope of the problem. First, the most ‘visible 
national forest controversy during the past several years has circled 
around the Pacific Northwest spotted owl case. Environmentalists have 
used the Endangered Species Act and the habitat requirements of this owl 
to effectively shut down logging in the old-growth forests of the region. 
(The real issues involve the preservation of old-growth ecosystems and 
the problems of maintaining timber mill jobs in the face of structural- - 
changes in the Pacific Northwest timber industry. But saving the owl 
makes better media copy and litigation points.) To try to resolve the 
impasse, the Oregon congressional delegation has been meeting with and 
attempting to mediate among environmentalists, the Forest Service, and 
the forest products industry. Second, in the much more obscure case of 
the Hoosier National Forest plan in southern Indiana, a new forest super- 
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visor spent his first year on the job negotiating a consensus position among 
the forest’s responsible constituents and then obtaining the imprimatur of 
the Indiana congressional delegation about that consensus (Voytas, 1989). 
We seem to have come far afield of our old-fashioned concepts of the 
role of administration in a democratic polity (Goodnow, 1900; W. Wilson, 
1887) when GS- 13 local administrators regularly engage in free-wheeling 
_ policy negotiations among diverse interest groups and members of Con- 
gress. So, readers should not be misled by Twight et al.’s quibbling over 
whether rangers’ attitudes are half of a standard deviation this way or that. 
Simon (1967, p. 98) argued that forest rangers’ professional autonomy, as 
described by Kaufman (1960), could survive only to the extent that the 
Service’s professional ideology remained relatively noncontroversial. In 
fact, Forest Service managers have less freedom than at any time in the 
Service’s history—arguably, no freedom at all—to ignore group pressures 
and make policy based on their own personal or professional values. 


d 


CONCLUSIONS 

Twight et al. charge that I pay insignificant attention to the organiza- 
tional norms of the Forest Service. This charge is absurd. (Certainly, my 
students would think that some other Culhane was under discussion.) In 
a relevant, related study, Mohai (1987) also claimed that he tested the 
“Culhane perspective” versus Twight et al.’s rival theory “that Forest 
Service decision making is strongly molded by its professional ideology” 
(p. 125). However, given the elaborate argument about the preeminent 
importance of the Forest Service’s and BLM’s professional ideology that 
I make in chapter 11 of Public Lands Politics, I suggested that Twight et al. 
and, to a lesser extent, Mohai are engaging in straw-man exercises. 

However, the empirical debate is whether rangers’ attitudes are isomor- 
phic with industry clients’ views. They are not. The interesting question 
about the relationship of administrators’ attitudes and decision outcomes 
is more difficult to disentangle. Does the variance among local Forest 
Service officers’ attitudes explain variation in local policy decisions? The 
data say no. But are local Forest Service officers more receptive to 
industry preferences for “multiple uses” than to environmentalists’ calls 
for more wilderness? The data suggest that they are. 

In any case, struggling to decide in a group-competitive political 
environment, while remaining true to what the agency careerists believe 
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to be valid, historically grounded professional norms, are not rival theories 
of federal management. This is the inescapable tension of modern demo- 
cratic administration. 


-——Paul J. Culhane 
Northern Illinois University 


NOTES 


1. The second and third most significant items on the first discriminate function load 
higher on the second function than on the first, and the loadings are in the same direction on 
both functions. The authors’ solution also includes many items (A29, A31, A33, A36, A41, 
A72, and especially A34) that are roughly equally—and quite insignificantly—correlated 
with both functions. Finally, the interpretation of the second discriminate function seems 
quite unclear (because of the vague phrasing of the eastern national forests item) and 
counterintuitive (because the herbicide-use item’s coefficient is in the opposite direction 
from what one would expect based on the wood-production and energy-conservation 
loadings). 

2. Twight et al. repeat an odd assertion by Mohai (1987, p. 133), that my analysis does 
not determine “how conflicts between interest groups are resolved.” In a statistical sense, 
the answer is simple: With all interest-group activity measures eligible for inclusion in a 
given regression if they pass minimal tests of statistical significance, the regression coeffi- 
cients tell us the relative influence of the groups, controlling for the activity of all other 
groups in the model. 

3. In addition, my conclusion about the professionalization of the BLM (stated in 
Culhane, 1981, pp. 328-331) did not turn out well in the 1980s. Local-level BLM manage- 
ment was quite professional by the early 1970s and, under the Carter administration’s BLM 
director, Frank Gregg, one could be optimistic about leadership for further professionaliza- 
‘tion of the Bureau. Sadly, this process was arrested during the tenure of Director Robert 
Burford under the Reagan administration. 
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Response to Culhane by Twight 


The nature preservation variable that Culhane makes so much of merely 
teflects the strongest difference between the environmentalists and the 
Forest Service. In fact, it “masks the importance of the other items rather 
than discounting them: as Culhane wishes to imply. 

To verify this, we reran the discriminant analysis without the preserva- 
tion variable (A74). The first function group centroid or mean for the 
environmentalists in this rerun was —2.13, with those of the industry and 
the 400 Forest Service rangers becoming +0.87 and +0.71, respectively. 
Thus, with the preservation item removed from the model, the overlap 
between the industry and the agency increases while the environmental- 
ists remain strongly polar to the agency. The histograms in Figure 1 and 
the classification results in Table 1 remain much the same. However, most 
of the coefficients in the first function in Table 1 now show higher weights, 
such as A27 (herbicide use, 0.39), A35 (energy development, 0.31), A37 
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(higher forest outputs, -0.32), and so on, indicating that most of the other 
variables in the model now more strongly account for the agency overlap 
with the industry and that the preservation variable was merely masking 
their influence. A71 (protecting the environment), at —0.27, actually 
dropped a little in its weight but remains a significant discriminator. 

Further, Culhane suggests that we are implicitly asking the readers to 
accept that our data (which clearly show a high level of shared beliefs and 
values among agency managers and resource industry group members) 
indicate an antienvironmentalist capture of the agency by the industry. We 
make no such claim! Indeed, the question may really be whether the 
generally small- to medium-size economic units of dependent industry are 
captives of the Forest Service. 

Agencies are also interest groups actively seeking to control their 
environments (McNeil, 1978), and Gamson (1968) pointed out that gov- 
ernmental authorities may be active partisans when a decision involves 
major rewards for them. The history of the Forest Service in the Pacific 
Northwest and in Alaska demonstrates that rather than caving in to 
industry demands for resource use, it has actually fought long and hard 
to both encourage and foster that resource use (see Rakestraw, 1981; 
Twight, 1983). University of Montana economist Ronald Johnson (1985) 
suggested that this is because doing so serves to maximize the agency’s 
budget. On the other hand, favoring environmentalist views would reduce 
the need for agency personnel and technical management, therefore 
decreasing its budget. The fact that the Forest Service shares the beliefs 
and values of a constituency which it, in part, created should thus be of 
little surprise. 
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Quarterly: March, June, Sept., Dec. 

Yearly rates; inst. $98 / Ind. $39 / ISSN: 0733-4648 


JOURNAL OF BLACK STUDIES 

Editor: Molefi Kete Asante, Temple Univ. 

...sustains full analytical discussion of economic, p 
sociological, historical, literary, and philosophical issues ' 
to persons of African descent. 
Quarterly: Sept., Dec., March, June | 
Yearly rates: Inst. $106 / ind. $39 / ISSN: 0021-9347 


New f 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS & TECHNICAL COMMUNICé 
Edited by: Thomas Kent, iowa State Univ. 
. . provides a forum for discussion of communication prac 
problems, and trends in business, professional, scientific 
governmental fields. 
First Sage issue: January 1991 / Quarterly: Jan., April, duh 
Yearly rates: Inst. $75 / Ind. $35 / ISSN: 1050-6519 


JOURNAL OF CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

Journal of The Peace Science Society (International) 
Editor: Bruce M. Russett, Yale University 

. . .draws from interdisciplinary sources in its focus on the ar 
of causes, prevention, and solution of international, domesti 
interpersonal conflicts. 

Quarterly: March, June, Sept., Dec. 

Yearly rates: inst. $130 / ind. $42 / ISSN: 0022-0027 


JOURNAL OF CROSS-CULTURAL. PSYCHOLOGY 
Published for the Center for Cross-Cultural Research 
Western Washington University 

Editor: Juris G. Draguns, Pennsylvania State Univ. 
Senior Editor: Walter J. Lonner, Western Washington L 
.. «presents behavioral and socia! research concentrati 
psychological phenomena as differentially conditioned by c 
and on the individual as a member of the cultural group 
Quarterly; March, June, Sept., Dec. 

Yearly rates: inst. $104 / Ind. $38 / ISSN: 0022-0221 


JOURNAL OF EARLY ADOLESCENCE 

Editor: E. Ellen Thornburg, Tucson, Arizona 

... provides a weli-balanced, interdisciplinary, interne 
perspective on early adolescent development (age 10 throt 
years) and the factors affecting it. 

Quarterly; Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 

Yearly rates: Inst. $78 / ind. $35 / ISSN: 0272-4316 


INAL OF CONTEMPORARY ETHNOGRAPHY 

erly Urban Life} 

Ts: Patricia Adier, Univ of Colorado, Boulder 

ter Adler, Univ. of Denver 

i@ first journal dedicated to ethnography and qualitative 
ich in general. Advances sociological knowledge through 
sive, in-depth studies of human behavior in natura! settings. 
tarly: April July, Oct, Jan. 

z fates: inst. $116 / ind. $38 / ISSN: 0891-2416 


RNAL OF FAMILY ISSUES : 

isored by the National Council on Family Relations 

xr: Patricia A. Voydanoff, Univ. of Dayton 

evoted to contemporary social issues and social problems 
2d to marriage and family fife, and to theoretical and profes- 
il issues of current interest to those who work with and study 
les. 

terly: March, June, Sept., Dec. 

y rates: Inst. $106 / ind. $38 / ISSN: 0192-513X 


RNAL OF FAMILY PSYCHOLOGY 

nal of the Division of Family Faychology of the 

‘rican Psychologica! Association (Div. 43) 

or: Howard A. Liddle, Temple Univ. 

mhances theory, research, and clinical practice in family 
hology and deals with: family and marital theory and con- 
s; research and evaluation; therapeutic frame works and 
1ods; training and supervision; policies and legal matters con- 
ing the family and marriage. 

‘terly: Sept., Dec., March, June ; 

ly rates: inst. $90 / ind. $39 / ISSN: 90893-3200 


RNAL OF HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 

ished in cooperation with the 

»clatlon for Humanistic Psychology 

or: Thomas Greening, Psychological Service Associates 
rovides an interdisciplinary forum for contributions and con- 
rsies in humanistic psychology as applied to personal growth, 
personal encounter, social problems, and philosophical 
2S. 

‘terly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 

ly rates: Inst. $98 / Ind. $36 / ISSN: 0022-1678 


RNAL OF INTERPERSONAL VIOLENCE 

cerned with the Study and Treatment of Victims and 
ietrators of Physical and Sexual Violence 

or: Jon R, Conte, Univ. of Washington 

rovides a forum for discussion of the concerns and activities 
ofessionals and researchers working in domestic violence, 
sexual abuse, rape and sexual assauit, physical child abuse, 
violent crime. 

rterly; March, June, Sept., Dec. 

ly rates: Inst. $90 / Ind. $38 / ISSN: 0886-2605 


RNAL OF MENTAL HEALTH COUNSELING 
‘lal Publication of the 
‘rican Mental Health Counselors Association 
or: Lawrence Gersteln, Bail State University 
lisseminates pertinent theory, therapeutic applications, and 
arch related to mental health counseling. 
terly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 
ly rates: inst. $72 / Ind. $30 / ISSN: 0193-1830 

NEW AT 
IRNAL OF PLANNING LITERATURE SAGE 
or: Kenneth Pearimen, The Ohio State Univ. 
sublishes review articles providing a comprehensive and 
cal evaluation of a particular subject, abstracts of recent 
ature in the field of. city and regional planning, and 
ographic listings. 
Sage Issue: August 1990 / Quarterly: Aug., Nov., Feb., May 
ly rates: inst. $80 / Ind. $30 / ISSN: 0885-4122 


RNAL OF URBAN HISTORY 

or: David Goldfletd, Univ. of North Carolina, Charlotte 
itudies the history of cities and urban societies in all periods 
sman history and in all geographical areas of the world, 
rterly: Nov., Feb., May, ‘ge 

ly rates: inst. $110 / ind. $36 / ISSN: 0096-1442 


RNAL OF RESEARCH IN CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
lished in Cooperation with the 

onal Council on Crime and Delinquency 

or: Vincent O'Leary, SUNY Albany 

or Elect: Jeffrey Fagan, Rutgers i 

eports on originai research in crime and delinquency, new 
ry, and the critical analyses of theories and concepts espec- 
pertinent to research development in this field. 

rteriy: Feb., May, Aug's Nov. 

ly rates: Inst. $108 / ind. $39 / ISSN: 0022-4278 


JERN CHINA 

nternatlonal Quarterly of oy and Soctal Science 
or: Philip C. C. Huang, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 
incourages a new interdisciplinary scholarship and dialogue 
shina’s ongoing revolutionary experience. 


KNOWLEDGE: 

Creation, Diffusion, Utilization 
Editor: Robert Rich, Univ. of illinois 
.. provides a forum for researchers, policymakers, R&D 
managers, and practitioners engaged in the process of knowledge 
development which includes the processes of creation, diffusion, 
and utilization. 

Quarterly: Sept., Dec., March, June 

Yearly rates: inst. $108 / Ind. $40 / ISSN: 0164-0259 


LATIN AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 
A Journa! on Capitalism and Socialism 
Managing Editor: Ronald H. Chilcote, 
üniv. of California, Riverside 
...discusses and debates critical issues relating to capitalism, 
imperialism, and socialism as they affect individuals, societies, 
and nations throughout the Americas. 
Quarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 
Yearly rates: inst. $106 / ind. $35 / ISSN: 0094-582X 


MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION QUARTERLY 

An International Journal 

Editors; Paul C. Feingold, USC 

Christine Kelly, New York Univ. 

Larry A. Smeltzer, Arizona State Univ. 

JoAnne Yates, MIT 

. .. brings together communication research from a wide variety 
of fields, with a focus on managerial and organizational effec- 
celts Includes book reviews and notes from professionals in 
the field, 

Quarterly: Aug., Nov., Feb., May 

Yearly rates: inst. $96 / Ind. $35 / ISSN: 0893-3189 


PEACE & CHANGE 

Spore by the Council on Peace Research in History 

K PRH) & the Consortium on Peace Research, Education and 
evelopment (COPRED) ; 

Editors: Robert D. Schulzinger & Pau! Wehr, ° 
University of Coforado-Boulder 

... publishes scholarly and interpretive articles related to the 

achieving of a peaceful, just, and humane society. It seeks to 

transcend national, disciplinary, and occupational bnyndaries and 

to build bridges between peace research, education, and action. 

Quarterly: Jan., April, duly, Oct. 

Yearly rates: inst. $72 / ind. $34 / ISSN: 0149-0508 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY BULLETIN 
Journal of the Society for Personality and Social Psychology 
Editor: Richard E. Petty, Ohio State Univ. 

. - -publishes theoretical articles and empirical reports of research 
in all areas of personality and social psychology. g 
Effective February 1991 New Larger Format 

Bimonthly: Feb., April, June, Aug., Oct., Dec. 

Yearly rates; Inst. $150 / Ind. $48 / ISSN: 0146-1672 





PHILOSOPHY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Editors: John O’Nelll, LC Jarvie, 

J.N. Hattlangadi, J.O. Wisdom, York University, Toronto 
...publishes articles, discussions, symposia, literature surveys, 
and more of interest both to philosophers concerned with the 
social sciences and to social scientists concerned with the 
philosophical foundations of their subject. 

Quarterly: March, June, Sept., Dec. 

Yearly rates: Inst. $80 / Ind. $367 ISSN: 0048-3937 


POLITICAL THEORY 

An International Journal of Political i ote 

Editor: Tracy B. Strong, Univ. of Calil., San Diego 

. . provides a forum for the diverse orientations in the study o 
political ideas, including the history of political thought, moder 
theory, conceptual analysis, and polemic argumentation. 
Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 

Yearly rates: Inst. $110 / Ind. $38 / ISSN: 0090-5917 


PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPING SOCIETIES l 

A Journal Published by the Centre of Advanced Study 

in Paychology, Univ. of Allahabad, india 

Chief Editor: Durganand Sinha, National Fellow, 

indian Council for Social Science Research, New Delhi, 

.. .provides a forum for psychologists from different parts of th 
world who are concerned with problems of developing socisties 
The journal will publish theoretical, empirical, and review pape 
which help to further understanding of the problems of thes 
societies. 

Biannually:; March and September / Yearly rates: inst. $52 / ind. $26 


PUBLIC FINANCE QUARTERLY 

Editor: J. Ronnie Davis, Univ. of New Orieans—Lakefront 

, . Studies the theory, policy, and institutions related to the alloc 
tion, distribution, and stabilization functions within the public se 
tor of the economy. 

OMiwetarhs: fan Arri boah: Pt 






















































QUALITATIVE HEALTH RESEARCH 
Editor: Janice M. Morse, Univ. of Alberta 
.. -provides an interdisciplinary forum that will enhance healih 
care and further the development and understanding of 
qualitative research methods in health care ane 

First issue: February 1991 / popes Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 
Yearly rates: Inst. $75 / Ind. $35 / ISSN: 1049-7323 


RATIONALITY AND SOCIETY i 

Editor! James S. Coleman, University of Chicago 

. . focuses on the growing contributions of rational-action based 
Meon and the questions and controversies surrounding this 
growth. The journa! publishes work in social theory and social 
research based on the rational-action paradigm, as well as work 
challenging this paradigm. 

Quarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 

Yearly rates: Inst. $96 / Ind. $38 / ISSN: 1043-4631 


RESEARCH ON AGING 

A Quarterly of Social Gerontology and Adult Development 

Editors: Rhonda JV. Montgomery, inst. cf Gerontology, 
Wayne State Univ. 

& Edgar F. Borgatta, Inst. on Aging, Univ. of Washington, 

...@ journal intardisciplinary research on current issues, 

methodological! and research problems in the study of the aged. 

Quarterly: March, June, Sept., Dec. 

Yearly rates: Inst. $110 7 ind. $39 / ISSN: 0164-0275 


RESEARCH ON SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE 
Editor: Bruce A. Thyer, Univ. of Georgia 

. ..18 devoted to the publication of empirical research concern- 
ing methods and outcomes of social work practice. Social work 
practice is broadly interpreted to refer to the application of intan- 
tionally designed social work intervention programs to problems 
of societal and/or interpersonal importance. 

First Issue: January 1991 / Quarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 
Yearly ratas: inst. $75 / ind. $35 / ISSN: 1049-7315 


‘SAGE FAMILY STUDIES ABSTRACTS 

.. abstracts major articles, reports, books and other materials 
on pore theory, and research relating to the family, traditional 
and alternative lifestyles, therapy and counseling. 

Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 

Yearly rates: inst. $198 / Ind. $69 / ISSN: 0164-0283 


SAGE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION ABSTRACTS 

... publishes cross-indexed abstracts covering recent literature 
(plus related citations) on all aspects of public administration. En- 
tries are drawn from books, articles, pamphists, government 
publications, significant speeches, legislative research studies, 
and other fugitive material. 

Quarterly: April, July, Oct., Jan. 

Yearly rates: inst. $198 / ind. $69 / ISSN: 0094-6958 


SAGE URBAN STUDIES ABSTRACTS 

.. -publishes cross-indexed abstracts of important recent 
literature (plus related citations) on all aspects of urban studies: 
government and administration, policy, transportation, spatial 
analysis, planning, social analysis, community studies, educa- 
tion, finance and economics, law, management, environment, and 
comparative urban analysis. 

uarterly: Feb., May, Aug. Nov, 

arly rates: Inst. $198 / ind. $69 / ISSN: 0090-5747 


CIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, & HUMAN VALUES 

ponsored by the Society for Social Studles of Science (4S) 
Editor: Susan E, Cozzens, Rensselaer Polytechnic institute 

. . -contains research and commentary on the development and 
dynamics of science and technology, including their involvarnent 
in politics, society, and culture. 

uarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 

Yearly rates: Inst. $90 / ind. $42 / ISSN: 0162-2439 


SIMULATION & GAMING 

n International Journal of Theory, Design, & Research 

Official Journal of ABSEL, NASAGA, and ISAGA. 

Editor: David Crookall, Univ. of Alabama 

..-publishes theoretical and empirical papers related to man, 
an-machine, and machine simulations of social processes; 

featured are theoretical papers about simulations in research and 

‘eaching, empirical studies, and technical papers on new gam- 

ng techniques. ` i 

uarterly: March, June, Sept., Dec. 

early rates: Inst. $116 / ind. $39 / ISSN: 1046-8781 


New 


New 


OUTH ASIA JOURNAL 

Quarterly of the Indian Council for South Asian Cooperation 
=ditor: Professor Bimal Prasad, Schoo! of international Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru Univ. 

. . . provides analyses of regional and national political, economic, 
istorical. and cultural issues among the nations of South Asia. 
uartarly: July, Oct., Jan., April 

Yearly rates: inst. $68 / Ind. $32 / ISSN: 0970-4868 


SMALL GROUP RESEARCH Name Che 
An international Journal of Theory, investigation, and Ag 
tion (incorporating Smali Group Behavior and interns 
Journal of Small Group Research) 

Editors: Charles Garvin, Univ. of Michigan and 
Richard Brian Polley, Lewis & Clark Collage 

... presents research, theoretical advancements, and emp 
supported applications with respect to ali types of small g 
Through advancing the systematic study of smali groups, | 
terdiscipplinary journal seeks to increase Communication ¢ 
all who are professionally interested in group phenomer 
Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 

Yearly rates: Inst. $110 / ind, $42 / ISSN: 1046-4964 


SMRISOCIOLOGICAL METHODS AND RESEARCH 
Editor: J. Scott Long, /ndiana Univ. 

, . - leading journal of quantitative research and methoc 
in the socia! sciences. 

Quarterly: Aug., Nov., Feb., May 

Yearly rates: inst. $120 / ind, $45 / ISSN? 0049-1241 


STUDIES IN HISTORY f 

Editor: S. Gopal, Centre for Historical Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru Univ., New Delhi 

.. reflects the expansion and diversification that has oc: 

in historical research in India in recent years. 

Biannuaily: February and August 

Yearly rates: Inst. $56 / Ind. $28 / ISSN: 0257-6430 


URBAN AFFAIRS QUARTERLY 
Editors: Dennis R. Judd and Donaid Phares, 

both at Univ. of Missouri, St. Louis - 
.. emphasizes state-of-the-art research and scholarly ar 
on urban themes: urban life, metropolitan systems, 
economic development, and urban policy. Historical and 


- cultural perspectives add to its interdisciplinary features. 


Quarterly: Sept., Dec., March, June 
Yoarly rates: inst. $108 / ind. $38 / ISSN: 0042-0816 


URBAN EDUCATION 

Editor: Warren Button, SUNY Buffalo 

.. exists to improve the quality of urban education by m 
the results of relevant empirica! and scholarly inquiry from a 
ty of fisids more widely availabie. 

Quarterly: April, July, Oct., dan. 

Yaarly rates: Inst. $110 / Ind. $36 / ISSN: 0042-0859 


WESTERN JOURNAL OF NURSING RESEARCH 


A_Forum for Communicating Nursing Research 
Editor: Pamela J. Brink, Univ. of Alberta 

..,8n innovative forum for scholarly debate, as well . 
research and theoretical papers. Clinical studies have con 
taries and rebuttals. Departments deal with current issues ir 
ing research. 

Bimonthiy: Feb., Aprii, June, Aug., Oct., Dec. 

Yearly rates: inst, $120 / Ind, $52 / ISSN: 0193-9459 


WORK AND OCCUPATIONS 

An Internationalt Sociological Journal 

Editor: Curt Tausky, Univ, of Massachusetts, Amherst 
.. an international forum for sociologicai research and 1 
in the substantive areas of work, occupations, leisure — 
structures and interrelationships. 

Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug, Nov, 

Yearly rates: inst. $99 / Ind. $36 / ISSN: 0730-8884 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 

A Quarterly Journal of Research, Theory, & Applicat! 
Editors: Roger D. Cherry & Keith Waiters, Ohio State | 
and Stephen P. Witte 

. , -provides a forum for the fres exchange of ideas, theo 
viewpoints, and methodological approaches that better dafir 
further develop thought and practice in the exciting study 
writtan word. 

Quarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 

Yearly rates: Inst. $108 / Ind. $39 / ISSN; 0741-0883 


YOUTH & SOCIETY $ 
Editor: David Gottlieb, Univ. of Houston - 

...brings together interdisciplinary empirical studies 
theoretical papers on the broad social and political implic: 


- of youth culture and development; concentration is prima: 


ihe age span from mid-adoiescence through young adult 


Quarterly: Sept., Dec., March, June 
Yearly rates: Inst. $106 / Ind. $36 / ISSN: 0044-118Xx 


rom Sage, LONUOLL 


(LLETIN OF PEACE PROPOSALS 
blished under the auspices of the 
emational Peace Research Association 
itor: Magne Barth, international Peace 
Research institute, Oslo 

arterly: March, June, Sept., Dec. 


ITIQUE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
itor: Steven Nugent, Goldsmiths’ 
College, London & 

ter Pels, Univ. of Amsterdam, et al 
arterly: March, June, Sept, Dec. 
st issue: March 1991 


[RRENT SOCIOLOGY 

Journal of The International 
clological Assoclation 

itor: Wiliam Outhwaite, 

niversity of Sussex 

ee times a year: Spring, Summers Winter 


‘VELOPMENT AND CHANGE 
blished on behalf of the 

stitute of Social Studies, The Hague 
ltors: Martin Doornbos, 

nk Van Roosmaien, 

d Ashwani Saith 

istitute of Social Studies 

arterly: dari, April, July, Oct. 


‘VELOPMENT POLICY REVIEW 
e Journal of the 

rerseas Develapment Institute 
litor: Shella Page, 

lyerseas Development Institute 
larterly: March, June, Sapt., Dec. 


SCOURSE AND SOCIETY 
‘ernational Journal for the Study of 
scourse and Communication in thelr 
iclal, Political and Cultural Contexts 
lItor: Teune A Van Dijk, 

Iniversity of Amsterdam 

iarterly: Jan..April, duly, Oct. 

st issue: July 1990 


7ONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
:MOCRACY 
1 International Journal 

itor: Rudolf Meidner, 
fbetsiivscentrum (The Swedish Centre 
x Working Life} Stockholm 

larterly: Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 


JROPEAN HISTORY QUARTERLY 
itor: R.M. Bliinkhorn, 

iniversity of Lancaster 

iarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 


JROPEAN JOURNAL. 

= COMMUNICATION 

jitors: Jay G. Blumier, 

iniversity of Leeds, | 

anis MecQuali, 

Iniversity of Amsterdam 

id Karl Erlik Rosengren, 
iniversity of Lund 

jarterly: March, June, Sept., Dec. 


=MINISM & PSYCHOLOGY 

1 Internationai Journal 

titor: Sue Wilkinson, Coventry Poly. 
wee times a year: Spring, Summer, Winter 
rst Issue: Spring 1991 L- 


ROUP ANALYSIS. 

1€ Journal of Group 

nalytic pevcronnerary 

ditor: Malcom Pines, The Tavistock Clinic 
yarterly: March, June, Sept., Dec. 


TERNATIONAL REVIEW OF 
OMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 
ditor: James Sundquist, = 
3rookings Institution, Washington 
uarterly: March, June, Sept., Dec. 


ITERNATIONAL SOCIAL WORK 
ditor: Francis Turner, 

fork University, Ontario 

uarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 


ITERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
Jourma! of the International 
oclological Association 

ditor: Martin Albrow, _ 
University College, Cardiff 
uarterly: March, June, Sept., Dec, 
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EN A SE OT ES O a E S r y d i 


VENAT Le el annro nenn 


Editors: Walter Laqueur and 

George L. Mosse, — 
University of Wisconsin 

Quarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 


JOURNAL OF PEACE RESEARCH 

Published under the auspices of th 

International Peace Research 

Association 

Editor: Nis Petter Gieditsch, 
international Peace Research institut 


sio 
Quarterly; Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL AND 
PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
Editor: Steve Duck, University of tow. 
Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 


JOURNAL OF THEORETICAL POLITE 
Editors: Richard Kimber, 

University of Keele, 
Jan-Erik Lane, University of Lund 
and Elinor Ostrom, indiana Universit, 
Quarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 


MEDIA, CULTURE & SOCIETY 
Editors: Nicholas Garnham, 
Paddy Scannell, Colin Sparks, 

fir eae shel of Central London, 
Philip Schlesinger, 

Thames Polytechnic 
John Corner, University of Liverpool 
and Nancy Wood, University of Susse 
Quarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 


SAGE RACE RELATIONS ABSTRACT 
Published on behalf of the 
institute of Race Relations, London 
Editor: Louis Kushnick, 

University of Manchester 
Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 

INTERNATIONAL 

Editors: Robert L. Burden, 
University of Exeter 

and Caven S. Mcloughiin, 
Kent State University, Ohio 

Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 
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In American public administration there is neither an extensive literature on the public nor 
an agreed-on conception of the public, Five conceptions on the public in public administra- 
tion are offered, including the pluralist, public choice, legislative, client, and citizenship 
perspectives. Building on these five conceptions of the public, a set of requisites for a general 
theory of the public in public administration is offered. 


TOWARD A THEORY OF THE PUBLIC 
FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


H. GEORGE FREDERICKSON 
University of Kansas 


What, exactly, is the public? In public administration we ordinarily beg 
that question. 

Because there is so little treatment of the idea of the public in public 
administration, it has not been found necessary to develop a generalized 
or agreed-on theory of the public. There are such theories found in political 
philosophy and more recently in economics, and while these theories have 
some applicability to public administration, most of them give little regard 
to the problems of operating a government. Indeed, most theories of the 
public assume that a correct understanding of the public will result in a 
correct understanding of government. Given this understanding of gov- 
ernment, somehow the public will know how and by whom it wants that 
government to operate. 

Although there are no generally agreed-on theories of the public in 
public administration, there are perspectives. Those who study and prac- 
tice public administration usually have some notion of what they mean 
when they refer to the public, but because of the general lack of an 
explication of the concept of public, it is often the case that contrasting 
and contradictory notions of the public are the real source of differences 
in perspectives as to how best to study or practice public administration. 
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Usually, a perspective on the public is assumed, and it is further 
assumed that there is agreement on that perspective. When there is 
explication it is often discovered that there is disagreement as to whether 
that perspective is a fair representation of the public. Under such circum- 
stances, it is easier to beg the question and proceed to the matter of either 
discussing or engaging in public service. 

Without some generally understood perspectives on the public those 
who study or practice public administration are on shifting ground. This 
atticle offers five primary perspectives on the public and makes a simple 
evaluation and comparison of these perspectives. At a minimum, this 
should help describe the shifting ground on which public administration 
stands. Following discussion of the five primary social science perspec- 
tives on the public in public administration, an attempt will be made to 
outline a “general theory of the public for public administration.” 

The five perspectives are (a) the public as interest groups: the plural- 
ist perspective; (b) the public as consumer: the public choice perspective; 
(c) the public as represented: the legislative perspective; (d) the public as 
client: the service-providing perspective; and (e) the public as citizen. 


THE PUBLIC AS INTEREST GROUPS: 
THE PLURALIST PERSPECTIVE 


The pluralist perspective on the public is well developed in Amer- 
ican political science. Pluralism describes the natural development of 
interest groups, bringing together individuals with similar concerns. In- 
terest groups interact and compete in the governmental setting, seeking 
the advantages and preferences of the individuals comprising them. 
Interest groups certainly further the right of citizens to “organize to 
advance their interests” in the governmental marketplace. In the mid- 
1950s, two distinguished political scientists, David B. Truman (1957) and 
Robert Dahl (1956), detailed the interest group perspective on democratic 
government, and pluralism became the commanding perspective on the 
public for the next 2 decades. The pluralist perspective was particularly 
useful because it enabled analysts to define and describe particular interest 
groups, their strategies, their use of power, and their effectiveness. Polit- 
ical scientists could both define the natural processes of group interaction 
and assert that these processes constitute democratic practices. Pluralism 
also had the advantage of supporting notions of individualism, private 
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ownership, and capitalism. The public is certainly manifest in the 
processes of group interaction. It can also be argued that the net result 
of group interaction constitutes a definition of the “public interest.” 
(Flathman, 1966; Schubert, 1960). 

There is evidence that pluralism has adherents in the practice of public 
administration. Specialization is a key tenet of public administration, and 
government agencies are designed around specialties. Effective interest 
groups will find allies in particular specialized government agencies. Thus 
it should be no surprise that road building, asphalt, and sand and gravel 
companies all come together in their interests and work closely with state 
highway departments. Modern computer hardware and software compa- 
nies have close associations with federal, state, and local agencies that 
handle large amounts of data. Compatible interést groups and government 
agencies often find friendly committees in the legislature and form “iron 
triangles.” In the traditions of American public administration, this form 
of pluralism has been widely practiced with considerable effectiveness. 

There are critics who believe that many of our current governmental 
problems can be traced to pluralism. Burns (1963) argued that the elabo- 
rate system of checks and balances has resulted in “interlocked gears of 
government that requires consensus of many groups and leaders before 
the nation can act; and it is the system that exacts the heavy price of delay 
and devitalization” (p. 6). Lowi (1979) believed that our fragmented 
society stems from our special interest state and endangers our entire 
governmental system. Lowi also suggested that individuals are not truly 
represented by a system limited to special interest groups: 


The political scientist Benjamin Barber (1986) is perhaps the most critical. 
Pluralist democracy is deficient because it relies on the fictions of the free 
market and of putative freedom and equality of bargaining agents; because 
it cannot generate public thinking or public ends of any kind; because it is 
innocent about the real world of power; . . . because it uses the representa- 
tive principle . . . (and because of) the illusions of the free market and of 
the invisible hand and the simplistic utilitarianism ... by which the pursuit 
-of private interest is miraculously made to yield the public good. (p. 144) 


In addition to these criticisms, there is the claim that interest group 
theory is fundamentally inimical to the efficiencies and economies asso- 
ciated with effective public administration. Yates (1982) set out the con- 
trasting values of pluralist democracy, on one hand, and administrative 
efficiency, on the other. In his view, pluralists favor dispersed and divided 
power, while administrators do not. While this observation about plural- 
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ists is accurate, many administrators, due to their interest in specializa- 
tion and expertise, tend also to favor dispersed power. According to Yates, 
pluralists favor decentralization, while administrative efficiency calls for 
centralization. This characterization of the public administrator is incor- 
rect because decentralization is a dominant theme in both the theory and 
practice of public administration. 

Following Yates again, the claim is that pluralists tend to be suspicious 
of executive power or any concentration of power. Power, to pluralists, 
should be in the hands of citizens, interest groups, and politicians. Admin- 
istrators, on the other hand, tend to favor centralized power with elected 
executives or civil servants. It is correct that public administrators feel 
the need for sufficient power to carry out public policy, but the differences 
in pluralist and administrative perspectives are not so great as Yates 
contended. 

Finally, pluralists favor political bargaining and accommodation, while 
administrators favor keeping politics out of administration. Because the 
politics-administration dichotomy was dismissed decades ago, the Yates 
characterization of public administration no longer holds. 

There are important differences between the strict notion and practice 
of interest group pluralism and public administration conceptions of the 
public. The significant differences, however, do not focus on centralization- 
decentralization, power concentration or dispersal, or political bargaining 
versus administrative expertise. Yates himself reconciled these perspec- 
tives. The important differences have to do with contrasting views of the 
possibility or potential for a general public interest being greater than the 
sum of individual private interests. Modern public administration theo- 
rists tend to assume a generalized public interest and practitioners pursue 
that interest. 3 

Is pluralism or interest group theory an adequate representation of the 
public? The answer is no. In addition to the foregoing criticisms, it is 
increasingly clear that the preferences, attitudes, and needs of many 
citizens are not adequately expressed through interest groups. This is 
especially true of the economic and socially deprived, whose preferences 
are seldom expressed and rarely expressed effectively. On the other hand, 
the well established and economically favored have an exaggerated ability 
to appear to represent the interests of the public. 
` There is increasing evidence that a general public will or a public 
concern that is not economically or politically beneficial to a particular 
group has difficulty making itself heard. We see, for example, the signif- 
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icant concern in the American public about drunk driving and the orga- 
nization of interest groups pursuing the matter of drunk driving. Although 
it does not have a natural administrative constituency nor an obvious 
political home, it appears to be an enduring public concern. We can see 
from this example that many generalized public concerns are not initially 
well represented through the interest group process. As these generalized 
conferns become stronger and more coherent, they tend to develop 
supportive interest groups. While the drunk driving example lends cre- 
dence to the pluralist perspective, many equally serious social problems 
do not stimulate an effective interest group dedicated to their solution. 


THE PUBLIC AS CONSUMER: 
THE PUBLIC CHOICE PERSPECTIVE 


The pluralist perspective on the public has a very close cousin in the 
public choice perspective. It is individualism that ties the pluralism and 
the public choice perspectives together. Bentham (1948) said it best: “The 
community is a fictitious body, composed of the individual persons who 
are considered, as it were, its members. The interest in the community 
then is what? —the sum of the interests of the individual members who 
compose it” (p. 3). This view, commonly known as the utilitarian perspec- 
tive, pursues individual interest, pleasure, and happiness without par- 
ticular concern for community values and notions such as “ethics,” a 
“greater good,” or the possibility of a “public interest.” Altruism, while 
desirable, is not often found. Therefore, the dominant perspective must be 
individualistic. . 

The self-interest assumption provides a view of the public as if it were 
functioning in the marketplace as a consumer. It is, in short, the application 
of market economics to the public sector. 

The primary methodological assumption of economists is that public 
action be understood as the action of motivated individuals whose inter- 
ests typically differ from one another. Each individual is a rational 
calculator pursuing one’s own interests. Government and social order 
simply provide a context in which free individual choice may be exercised 
within a stable environment. Each individual’s efficiency is the equation 
by which new individual utility is calculated. Buchanan and Tullock 
(1962) applied the economics of the market model and the individualistic 
postulate to the functioning of the American political system. Their 
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primary concern was how to organize a democratic government so as to 
provide for the pursuit of self-interest as a fundamental requisite. This 
approach was followed by Downs (1966), who brought market economics 
to bureaucracy and public administration. Downs applied economic the- 
ory to the bureau as if it were an individual engaging in the rational 
calculation of personal preferences. Similarly, the bureau had “bureau 
ideologies.” In his theory, the government agency 


1. emphasizes the positive benefits of the bureau’s activities and de- 
emphasizes the costs 

2. indicates that further expansion of the bureau’s services would be desirable 
and any curtailment thereof would be undesirable 

3. emphasizes the benefits the bureau provides for the society as a whole 
rather than its service to a particular “special interest” . 

4. stresses the high present level of the bureau’s efficiency 

5. emphasizes its achievement and feature capabilities and ignores or mini- 
mizes its failures and inabilities. (p. 297) 


Bureau ideologies become part of the bureaucracy’s culture because, 
as Downs put it, “all officials exhibit relatively strong loyalty to the 
organization controlling their job security and promotion” (p. 276); there- 
fore, administrative specialization and bureaucratic socialization color the 
perspectives of the public servant. As a consequence, teachers, policeman, 
military officials, and social workers all regard their function to be most 
crucial to the future welfare of society. The tendency, then, is for these 
persons to see themselves more as educators or policemen and less as 
public servants or public officials. 

The Downs perspective was followed by Ostrom’s (1973) Intellectual 
Crisis in American Public Administration, which mixes political philos- 
ophy and the application of the public choice perspective to public 
administration. 

The problems with this perspective are many. While a number of 
scholars have increasingly come to view the public process as group 
struggle, this conception is not wholly accurate as a description because 
they do not present the whole picture, leaving out, for example, the large 
number of individual office holders, interest groups, and civil servants 
which seek to maximize what they regard as the public interest. As 
Fleishman (1981) pointed out: 


Even worse than their incompleteness, however, is the extent to which these 
models appear to have crossed the boundary from partial description to 


— 
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implied, even if unintended, prescription. They tend to imply that because 
some interests expressly use politics to maximize their respective interests, 
all groups and individuals should do likewise. Indeed, to the extent that they 
don’t do so, their behavior is irrational and cannot be comprehended by the 
model. (pp. 56-57) 


A second weakness in the public choice perspective is the development 
of a profound cynicism about the intentions of public officials. As Downs 
(1966) put it, public officials 


act solely in order to attain the income, prestige and power which come 
from being in office, thus politicians in our model never seek offices as a 
means of carrying out policies; their only goal is to reap the rewards of 
holding office per se. They treat policies purely as a means to the attainment 
of their private ends, which they can reach only by being elected. (p. 28) 


We see in this the justification for the uninhibited pursuit of self- 
interest. This portrait of the public and of-the political process is not 
appealing. It sanctions a range of motives and practices that history as 
well as most of the present-day public regard as debased, if not unethical: 
“If deliberate sacrifice of self-interest for the good of the whole constitutes . 
the most admirable and most ethical kind of politics, the greedy, blind, 
ambitious politician is the antithesis of our image of the statesman of 
integrity” (Fleishman, 1981, p. 57). 

Both the pluralist and the public choice perspectives on the public, 
whether simply description or normative theory, may be an important 
cause of unethical behavior by public officials. By glorifying and legiti- 
matizing the motive of self-interest, these perspectives encourage self- 
interested behavior from the individual to the appointed public adminis- 
trator and the candidate running for office. And as Fleishman (1981) 
pointed out, “Self-interest does not exactly require encouragement for it 
to express itself” (p. 57). 

Like the pluralist perspective, the public choice perspective on the 
public tends to hold little regard for the less privileged in society. One can 
function in the marketplace if one has the resources to buy and sell. 
Without these resources, the marketplace is left to the more privileged. 
Indeed, some applications of the public choice perspective are avowedly 
elitist, for if one has the resources, one can make a “public choice” to 
move to the suburbs, thereby avoiding high crime and enjoying good 
schools and social and economic homogeneity. But if one does not have 
the resources, no such “public choice” is available. The concept of 
vouchers in place of public education is a popular public choice theme. 
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With vouchers, citizens can “purchase” education at a public or private 
institution of their choice. This has the decided effect of weakening the 
public schools, limiting their services to those who either cannot afford 
or cannot manage to get to private schools. : 

Is the public choice perspective on the public an adequate and fair 
representation of the public in public administration? The answer is no. 

Survival of the institutions of democratic government depend on the 
support of the governed. What the people believe about the motives and 
actions of those who govern them greatly influences popular support for 
the government and popular willingness to abide by its actions. As 
Fleishman (1981) put it: 


Nothing — not errors of judgment, not waste, not efficiency, not high taxes, 

. not overregulation, not even the loss of a war—so shakes representative 
government at its root as does a belief by the public that the officials who 
govern act chiefly out of a concern for their private self-interest rather than 
for the public interest of those who elected (appointed) them. When such a 
belief becomes pervasive among the electorate and persists over a long 
enough period, the public tends to lose faith not only in the officials who 
govern, but also in the institution of government itself. (p. 58) 


The issue here is faith. The public will not cooperate in carrying out 
difficult decisions, particularly those involving sacrifice which may be 
required during times of crisis or shortage, if they do not have faith in the 
institutions of government and in appointed and elected officials. If public 
servants are the trustees of the public in carrying out their will, self-serving 
behavior violates public trust and results in a loss of public faith in 
government. 


THE PUBLIC AS REPRESENTED: 
THE LEGISLATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


For the most part, democratic government in practice has been repre- 
sentative rather than direct. The public entrusts to the congress, the county 
commission, the state legislature, the city council, and the school board 
the authority to act for and in its behalf. Because elected officials directly 
represent the public they have the most legitimate claim for a public 
perspective on public administration. Public administrators are expected 
to operate the agencies that legislators establish and to obey and enforce 
the laws that legislators pass. 
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In the practice of government, public administrators are given wide 
latitude in carrying out enabling legislation. Statutes are often vague, 
ambiguous, incomplete, and contradictory, and court interpretations are 
slow in coming. Elected executives often expect public servants to follow 
their policy preferences, despite either statutes or legislative intent. Still, 
the public’s elected representatives are the clearest single manifestation 
of a public perspective. 

Yet representation occurs in other ways. Redford (1981) reminded us 
that “the attainment of the democratic ideal in the world of administration 
depends much less on majority votes than on the inclusiveness of the 
representation of interests in the interaction process among decision 
makers” (p. 44). So, the public is represented both through the votes of 
legislatures and the activities of interest groups. 

Long (1952), Krislov (1974), and Meier (1975) all demonstrated that 
the public service, in a demographic sense, is more representative of the 
public than are elected officials. Add to that the expertise embodied in the 
public service and mix in the effects of equal employment opportunity 
and affirmative action programs and there is every possibility that the 
public service generally mirrors the public. 

Are there problems with the representational perspective on the public 
in public administration? Yes. There is an old saying that in a representa- 
tive government, the voter is free only on the day that he casts his ballot. 
If the public exercises its franchise in a limited way and if that public, 
aside from the exercise of its franchises, is generally inactive in public 
affairs, are we not left with a government with minimal support of its 
public? The most forceful critic of representation is Barber (1986), who 
stated: 


The representative principle steals from individuals the ultimate responsi- 
bility for their values, beliefs, and actions. ... Representation is incompat- 
ible with freedom because it delegates and thus alienates political will at 
the cost of genuine self-government and autonomy. . . . Freedom and citi- 
zenship are correlates; each sustains and gives life to the other. Men and 
women who are not directly responsible through common deliberation, 
common decision and common action for the policies that determine their 
common lives are not really free at all, however much they enjoy security, 
private rights and freedom from interference. (pp. 145-146) 


Those who are overreliant on the representative perspective on the 
public in public administration soon learn that individual citizens and 
groups of citizens often regard themselves as not being effectively repre- 
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sented by those they elect. Their concerns and grievances are as often 
laid at the doorstep of the public servant as on the legislative table. In 
short, is the representational perspective on the public in public adminis- 
tration adequate? It is necessary, but it is not sufficient. 


THE PUBLIC AS CLIENT 


One of the most interesting perspectives on the public is that of the 
client. Here, we define clients as the individuals and groups served by 
so-called “street-level bureaucrats.” School children are the clients of 
teachers, counselors, principals, superintendents, and school boards. Vic- 
tims of crimes are the clients of the police, as are those who commit 
crimes. Those who are ill or are handicapped either physically or emo- 
tionally are clients of the wide range of medical professionals in public 
health agencies. All citizens are at one time or another clients of govern- 
ment. Certainly, we are all clients of the Internal Revenue Service. 

Does the individual’s status as client constitute a perspective on the 
public? To some extent, it does. Certainly, clients are a public to the 
literally millions of public employees who serve them. While this public 
is fragmented, disconnected and inchoate, it probably more nearly repre- 
sents the general public than do interest groups. Because they are orga- 
nized and generally better off, interest groups are, however, much more 
powerful than clients. 

Lipsky (1981), the best known analyst of street-level bureaucracies and 
their clients, pointed out: 


To deliver street-level policy through bureaucracy is to embrace a contra- 
diction. On the one hand, service is delivered by people, to people, invoking 
a model of human interaction, caring, and responsibility. On the other hand, 
service is delivered through a bureaucracy, invoking a model of detachment 
and equal treatment under conditions of resource limitations and constraint, 
making care and responsibility conditional. (p. 69) 


Street-level bureaucrats are expected to be advocates for their clients, 
using their skills, education, and knowledge to secure for them the best 
treatment or position. The education or training of teachers, police, social 
workers, lawyers, doctors, and others explicitly calls for an altruistic 
dedication to making clients’ needs of primary importance. Social agen- 
cies, however, rarely have sufficient resources to enable street-level 
bureaucrats to approximate their altruistic commitments. Case loads are 
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so large that qualitative individual counseling is generally precluded. 
Classrooms are too large; prison, probation, and parole systems are 
seriously overloaded. Under these conditions, real advocacy for the 
client’s interests by public servants is unlikely. The organizations in which 
street-level bureaucrats function tend to be rule-and-procedure-bound 
(usually as a result of political intervention) and to be controlling in style. 
Bureaucrats look for loopholes and discretionary provisions to try to meet 
client needs. 

Street-level work results in alienation. Public service workers are 
alienated from their clients—the products of their work — because they 
tend to do only a segment of the work. They cannot control the outcome 
of their work, they do not control the raw materials or their work, and they 
cannot control the pace of their work (Lipsky, 1981, p. 74). 

How do public workers respond? As Lipsky (1981). pointed out: 


Public service workers have increased their share of national wealth through 
higher pay and benefits levels, increased their collective bargaining power, 
and acquiesced in an often encouraged developments such as specializa- 
tion, computerization, and fragmentation of responsibilities for clients. 
Street-level bureaucrats have enhanced their position in the political system 
to the neglect of aspects of service constituents with more humanistic 
models of client involvement, or at the expense of taking positions on 
clients’ behalf. (p. 79) 


From this, the evidence is clear. The client perspective on the public in 
public administration is weak. While there are exceptions, clients seem 
unable to function as a public. In fact, street-level bureaucrats have 
organized as interest groups, pressed their interests through the political 
process, and achieved significant benefits — in some cases, at the expense 
of their clients. Thus self-interest, as in the pluralist model, prevails. And 
it prevails not necessarily for the public, but for those who are supposed 
to serve the public. 


THE PUBLIC AS CITIZEN 


The concept of citizenship is closely tied to the origins of the modern 
field of public administration. The era of reform — calling for an educated 
and merit selected public service—also called for an informed citizenry, 
generally active in public affairs and knowledgeable of the Constitution. 
This notion of citizenship would have the public pursue not only their 
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individual self-interest but the public interest as well. In early public 
administration conceptions, citizens were the public (Frederickson, 1982). 
This predated the rapid growth of government, the development of interest 
groups, and theories such as pluralism and public choice. In the 1930s, 
public administration started drifting away from its interest in citizenship 
and moved almost entirely to administrative issues. The late 1960s saw 
the beginning of a drift back to concern for the public in public adminis- 
tration; but by then, pluralism and public choice theories were the domi- 
nant notions of the public and citizenship seemed less interesting, partic- 
ularly to established scholars in America’s prestigious universities. 

The real resurgence in citizenship was occurring in America’s cities: 
Models for citizen participation in policymaking in the inner city were 
supported by the national government. Some government services were 
experimenting with forms of citizen control. By the mid-1980s, it could 
be concluded that citizen participation had modified the usual methods of 
making decisions in a host of policy areas and had taken its place as a 
major feature of democratic administration. While those in positions of 
power yielded grudgingly to citizen groups, it is unlikely that the gains 
made will be lost. If anything, the near future seems to hold promise of 
greater direct citizen involvement (Ventriss, 1984). 

There has been renewed interest in citizenship in public administration 
thought. As was the case in the early years of the field, that interest seeks 
an informed, active, and strong citizenry participating in the policy 
process with administrators, legislators, and interest groups. Generally, 
the modern development of the citizenship perspective in public admin- 
istration assumes that a Vigorous citizenry is compatible with an effec- 
tive public administration. Indeed, citizenship theorists argue that an 
effective citizenry is essential to effective government administration 
(Frederickson & Chandler, 1984). 

The notion of citizenship can, however, go much further. Barber 
(1986), in his treatise, Strong Democracy: Participatory Politics for a 
New Age, indicated that the representative forms of democracy, a merit 
base civil service, pluralism, and public choice all diminish the ability of 
the public to govern itself: “Strong democracy requires unmediated 
self-government by an engaged citizenry. It requires institutions that 
would involve individuals at both the neighborhood and the national level 
in common talk, common decision-making and political judgment, and 
common action” (p. 261). 
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Barber recognized that his recommendations are utopian. Therefore, 
he suggested more moderate steps that “place strong democracy in an 
institutional framework where its realistic potential as a practice can be 
assessed” (p. 262): . 


. neighborhood assemblies 

. television town meetings and a civic communications cooperative 

. civic education and equal access to information: a civic education postal 
act and a civic video text service 

4. supplementary institutions, including representative town meetings, of- 

ficeholding by lot, and decriminalization and lay justice 

5. a national initiative and referendum process 

6. electronic balloting 

7. election by lot: sortition, rotation, and pay 

8 

9 


U N e 


. vouchers and the market approach to public choice 
. national citizenship and common action: universal citizen service and 
related volunteer programs and training and employment opportunities 
10. neighborhood citizenship and common action (extensive volunteerism 
and sweat equity) 
11. democracy in the work place. (pp. 262-311) 


While some of Barber’s suggestions seem impractical, many of them 
are relatively accepted parts of the modem citizenship perspective. 

Does the citizenship approach hold real promise for defining the public 
in public administration? Yes and no. Its strengths derive from its potential 
for an enhanced and ennobled public motivated by a shared concern for 
the common good. Its weakness is a failure to recognize the complexity 
of public issues, the critical need for expertise, the need for leadership, 
and the problems of motivating the public to participate. 


REQUISITES FOR A GENERAL THEORY OF 
THE PUBLIC FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


A fully developed theory of the public for public administration re- 
quires more attention than can be given here. Our purpose, then, will be 
to outline such a theory and to set forth some of the requisites for that 
theory. 

A general theory of the public for the public administration must be 
unique, designed not just for the purpose of theory development but for 
the purpose of guiding those in public service. Because it is to be used by 
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those who must make government work, it must be practical. It should 
also be empirically based, and, of course, it must further the interests of 
the public both specifically and generally. 

Each of the five perspectives reviewed earlier in this article contribute 
in some way to a general theory of the public. None is complete, though, 
and when taken together, there are significant omissions. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The first requisite for a general theory of the public for public admin- 
istration is that it must be based on the Constitution. The principles of 
popular sovereignty, representative government, the rights of citizens 
contained in the Bill of Rights, procedural due process, the balance of 
powers, and other aspects of both the national and state constitutions 
are the foundation. That foundation must be firmly and fastidiously ad- 
hered to. 

In his significant contribution, Jo Run a Constitution, Rohr (1986) 
demonstrated that the modern administrative state is not only compatible 
with the Constitution but is necessary for the realization of the Consti- 
tution’s vision. To Rohr, the public administrator under the Constitution 
must be both technically competent and morally obligated. That moral 
obligation is to the Constitution and transcends the technical requirements 
of administrative performance. For Rohr, the primary purpose of Ameri- 
can government is to guarantee the founding values to all citizens, which 
makes democracy instrumental to that end rather than an end in itself. 
Government, then, is legitimized through the original act of the accep- 
tance of the Constitution rather than only through democratic election. 
Thus the actions, intentions, and acceptances of the founding constituted 
the wellspring of legitimacy. Obviously, each generation of citizens must 
return to that original debate to confirm the legitimacy of the Constitution 
(Dewey, 1954). Because the Constitution is a piece of paper, its legitimacy 
derives from the act of the sovereign people breathing life into it. All 
government officials, the elected and the appointed, are legitimized by 
and representative of all the people. These officials are controlled by a 
principle above majority decisions, that principle being the constitutional 
order. The primary moral obligation is that the public administrator be the 
guardian and guarantor of the founding values to every citizen. 

The constitutional requisite is especially compatible with the represen- 
tative and citizenship perspectives on the public. 
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THE VIRTUOUS CITIZEN 


The second requisite for a general theory of the public must be based 
on an enhanced notion of citizenship. Elsewhere, this has been referred to 
as the virtuous citizen. It is said that a government can be no better than 
the people it represents. It is appropriate that an enhanced conception of 
citizenship be a public administration commitment. Hart (1984) suggested 
four aspects of the virtuous citizen. The first that the citizen understands 
the founding documents and is able to “do moral philosophy.” By that, 
Hart meant engaging in judgment as to policies that further both specific 
and general citizen interests and are compatible with the Constitution. The 
citizen should have a civic life of which making philosophical judgment 
is a Significant part. 

Belief is the second aspect of virtuous citizen. The citizen must believe 
that American regime values are true and correct and not just ideas ac- 
cepted by the majority or ideas that are psychologically gratifying. Phi- 
losophers have referred to these values as “natural rights.” As Hart put it: 


If we do not believe in the regime values, why should we accept the 
necessary sacrifices they entail? How can we set any priorities? If every- 
thing is ratified by majority opinion, and the majority desires that which is 
iniquitous (racial or sexual discrimination for instance), can we only 
acquiesce? The American regime values must not only be understood, but 
must be believed and accepted as non-negotiable. (p. 114) 


The third characteristic of the virtuous citizen is taking individual 
moral responsibility. Whenever any situation compromises regime values, 
the virtuous citizen is required to act in defense of these values. Thus when 
one encounters racism, sexism, the invasion of privacy, or the violation 
of due process, one must oppose. This moves the citizen well beyond a 
concern for graft and corruption in government. It moves all of us to an 
individual moral responsibility for the natural or fundamental rights of 
each other. | 

Finally, Hart required civility as a distinguishing feature of the virtuous 
citizen. Civility includes forbearance, which is to say an understanding 
that public rules cannot compel virtue, that rules and requirements should 
be kept to a minimum so as not to impair liberty, and that one cannot expect 
too much from human institutions. Tolerance is the second aspect of 
civility. In tolerance, we understand that through moral discourse the 
expression of ideas cannot be suppressed. Ideas are the coin of the civic 
marketplace. Action is, however, another matter. Any action that would 
interfere with nonnegotiable regime values must be stopped. 
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It is a responsibility of the public servant to nurture the development 
of a virtuous citizenry. Such a citizenry will respect and revere a caring 
and committed public service. 


RESPONSIVENESS TO COLLECTIVE AND NONCOLLECTIVE PUBLICS 


The third requisite of a general theory of the public is the development 
and maintenance of systems and procedures for hearing and responding 
to the interests of both the collective public and the inchoate public. The 
collective public—the interest groups—are, generally speaking, able to 
find mechanisms for the expression and pursuit of their views. However, 
in its concern for efficiency, timeliness, and order, public administration 
tends to avoid mechanisms for the expression of interests. Just the reverse ` 
should be true. Hearings, deliberations, grievance procedures, ombuds- 
men, sunshine laws, and the like are all friendly to a general theory of the 
public for public administration. 

The more difficult task, of course, is accounting for the well-being and 
interests of the inchoate public. Within the framework of the Constitution 
and a commitment to its principles and within the context of the virtuous 
citizen, the public administrator should account for the inchoate public. 
Under the Constitution, each citizen is, after all, entitled to enjoy the equal 
protection of the laws. This doubtless means that the public administrator 
must be an advocate for the equitable treatment of citizens. Glaring 
inequities in the distribution of public services or in access to employment 
cannot. be tolerated. As has been stated elsewhere, public administration 
must be committed not only to efficiency and economy but to social equity 
(Frederickson, 1980). 


BENEVOLENCE AND LOVE 


The fourth requisite for a general theory of the public must be based 
on benevolence and love. Benevolence, or the love of others, is the key. 
Smith (1982) stated that 


the love of our country seems, in ordinary cases, to involve in it two different 
principles; first, a certain respect and reverence for the Constitution or form 
of government which is actually established; and secondly, an earnest desire 
to render the condition of our fellow citizens as safe, respectable and happy | 
as we can. He is not a citizen who is not disposed to respect the laws and 
obey the civil magistrate; and he is certainly not a good citizen who does 
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not wish to promote, by every means in his power, the welfare of the whole 
society of his fellow-citizens. (p. 231) 


The purpose of government is to extend the protection of regime 
values to all citizens. It should be the purpose of public administration to 
have a concept of the public that is based on benevolence. Embodied in 
the notion of benevolence is the sense of service, which has long been 
associated with public administration. Similar, too, is the belief in a 
commitment to the greater good and the dedication of one’s profes- 
sional life to that end (Frederickson & Hart, 1984). It is no wonder that 
there has been a loss of public regard toward the public service. That 
regard can only be reclaimed by a public administration which esteems 
the public through benevolence. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


We started by asking the question: What is the public? The answer 
depends on the purpose for which the question is asked. The political 
scientist seeking an empirical understanding of the interaction between 
the people. and their government is likely to find the public in interest 
groups. Their colleagues specializing in party politics, legislative behav- 
ior, and elections see the public reflected in their elected representatives. 
Economists accustomed to market theory will seek to superimpose that 
theory on the public, thus converting the public to consumers. This public 
view serves economists doubly well, facilitating both the use of the model 
with which they are most familiar (and compatible) and allowing for the 
methodological approaches that they favor. Service providers, such as 
social workers, police, and health specialists, find it useful to view the 
public as clients. Each of these perspectives on the public is useful for 
theory building in particular social sciences, and taken together, these 
theories provide useful generalizations about the public. Social scientists 
are not, however, responsible for carrying out government programs, for 
making government do what the public wants. That is what the public 
administrators do. 

In public administration, our purpose in asking “What is the public?” 
is also for theory development. But public administration theories of the 
public must go beyond traditional social science. A theory of the public 
for those who work for the public must necessarily be grounded in 
effective government functioning as well as in understanding govern- 
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ment. For public administrators, the answer to “What is the public?” 
requires a theory of the public based on the Constitution, on the concept 
of the virtuous citizen, on responsiveness to both collective and inchoate 
public, and on public service benevolence for the public. If these four 
requisites serve the purpose of focusing public administration on effective 
government functioning, how do they equate with the five social science 
perspectives used primarily to better understand government? 

Table 1 attempts, with a simple sentence or two, to equate each social 
science perspective on the public with each of the four requisites for a 
theory of the public for public administration. Based on.these compari- 
sons, the following conclusions seem warranted. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The constitutional requisite for a theory of the public for public ad- 
ministration is not directly incompatible with any of the social science 
perspectives on the public. But the pluralist and public choice perspec- 
tives emphasize individual and group interests rather than the need for a 
general or public interest. Government becomes a giant contest of com- 
peting individual and group “utilities” and public administrators learn the 
rules and become the paid referees. Public administrators understand their 
responsibilities to go beyond the role of referee to make government 
effective for all. 

The Constitution established representative government; therefore, the 
representational perspective is fundamental to the constitutional requisite. 
But the Constitution (especially many state and local founding docu- 
ments) recognizes many forms of direct citizen participation in govern- 
ment. Public administrators understand that democratic government is 
based on representation; but effective democratic government cannot be 
limited to representation. 


THE VIRTUOUS CITIZEN 


Cleveland (1972) pointed out that the public wants “less government 
and more governance.” We appear to be entering an era in which the public 
wishes to be more directly involved in matters that concern them in 
common (Naisbitt, 1982). Communities of citizens across the country are 
closing their landfills and building waste-to-energy plants, rebuilding the 
public schools, and rebuilding their inner cities and controlling drunk 
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drivers. These citizens working together with their elected representa- 
tives and their paid public administrator are making government work. It 
is not just the traditional interest groups that are able to capture and 
articulate the needs and interests of the public, for sometimes, traditional 
interest groups are the last to know and understand the public and their 
concerns. Insofar as public administrators constitute interest groups, as in 
the case of public service unions, the same is true. 

Public administration will nurture an active and informed citizenry, 
recognizing that some individual and organized group interests will 
conflict with the general public interest. The key, of course, is an in- 
formed citizenry able to function effectively and collectively through 
open and conveniently organized processes. Where such processes oper- 
ate, public alienation toward government and toward public administra- 
tion is reduced. 


RESPONSIVENESS 


As a requisite for a theory of the public for public administration, 
responsiveness cannot be selective. The pluralist, public choice, and client 
perspectives on the public are open to the likelihood that the needs of 
organized and collective publics will be met and that those of the inchoate 
public will not. Responsiveness, for public administration, includes the 
protection of minority rights as well as advocacy for all citizens as a part 
of “the equal protection of the laws.” 


BENEVOLENCE 


Probably the most important of the requisites for a theory of the public 
for public administration is benevolence. Benevolence provides the per- 
spective, the attitude, the point of view, and the belief that public admin- 
istrators have about the public. Benevolence is both generalized or col- 
lective, as in the case of everyone in a neighborhood, a state, or the 
country; it is also individual. The public servants a citizen with a benev- 
olent view of every other citizen. Public administration will respond, then, 
to both interest groups and those not represented by interest groups. The 
pursuit of self-interest through government, while commonplace, must be 
resisted when either citizen or public servant self-interest erodes the 
general interest. Rather than merely facilitating the pursuit of self-interest, 
the public administrator will continually strive, with elected representa- 
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tives and the citizens, to find and articulate a general or common interest 
and to cause the government to pursue that interest. 
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SOME TENSIONS IN THE NOTION 
OF “THE PUBLIC AS CITIZEN” 
Rejoinder to Frederickson 


CAMILLA STIVERS 
Evergreen State College 


Before discussing certain aspects of Professor Frederickson’s argu- 
ment, I want to acknowledge the debt that advocates of a strong citizenry 
in the administrative state owe to his contributions in this vein. The 
criticisms that I intend to muster are those of a fellow partisan, prompted 
by desire to support such views as his against the skepticism that —in a 
liberalist political culture— inevitably greets any call for a substantive 
view of the citizen role. 

That said, there are several tensions inherent in Frederickson’s theory 
of the public for public administration: tensions that must be grappled with 
explicitly rather than left vulnerable to the predations of pluralists, public 
choice theorists, and other opponents of (or agnostics about) active 
citizenship. In my view, Frederickson has passed somewhat too easily 
over three problems for any theory of an active, substantive public, these 
being tension with (a) the Constitution, (b) the idea of effective govern- 
ment, and (c) the perceived need for leadership. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Frederickson argues that compatibility with the Constitution is a must 
in any theory of the public for public administration and suggests that both 
the representative and the citizenship perspectives on the public meet this 
requirement. Ultimately, he is right, but he provides no textual defense of 
this view, and it is controversial enough to need some. It seems to me quite 
a charitable interpretation of the Constitution to assert that it “recognizes 
many forms of direct citizen participation.”’ The Federalists were gener- 
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ally unenthusiastic, if not downright hostile, to the idea of democracy 
because of their dim view of the average person’s capacity for wise 
governance (a view that they believed was borne out by history); they 
sought a system in which “interest would do the work of virtue” rather 
than depending on human goodness. The Federalist Papers argued 
that while the people “commonly intend the public good . . . [they do 
not] always reason right about the means of promoting it” (Cooke, 1961, 
No. 71, p. 482)—hence the need for the refinement and enlargement of 
public views through assignment of authority to “a chosen body of citi- 
zens, whose wisdom may best discern the true interest of their country” 
(No. 10, p. 62). The Federalists felt that a government wisely administered 
would win the hearts and minds of the people, making their direct 
participation unnecessary (No. 27), and they argued specifically against 
turning to the people for resolution of disputes between departments of 
government on the grounds that such direct appeals would weaken pop- 
ular veneration of government and stir up public passions with unpredict- 
able consequences (No. 49). 

This skepticism about the capacity of ordinary people for self- 
governance is reflected in the resulting government, a mechanism re- 
quiring the people only to “breathe life” into it at the moment of birth, in 
order to give it legitimacy, but operated thereafter by the best and the 
brightest. As Wood (1969) remarked, the Federalist faith in the efficacy 
of correct structure was profound. One of the principal virtues of this 
structure, in their eyes, was that, far from facilitating “direct citizen 
participation,” it appeared to eliminate the need for it. Thus it is difficult 
to argue that active citizenship is compatible with the Constitution. 

Difficult, but not impossible. There are at least two possible lines of 
attack. The weaker of the two is found in the Federalists’ strategic need 
to temper their skepticism about human nature. If approval of the new 
government were to reach beyond the unpredictable states to the people 
themselves — if the Constitution were to be seen as the people’s voice — 
then one could hardly maintain that the people were basically no good. 
Therefore, the Federalists had to argue that there were “qualities in human 
nature which justify a certain portion of esteem and confidence” (Cooke, 
1961, No. 55, p. 378), “a portion of virtue and honor among mankind” 
(No. 76, p. 514). Thus it is possible to suggest that active citizenship 
simply draws on those better “portions” of our natures. But the structure 
they designed makes it clear that the Federalists believed people’s better 
natures to be a relatively small and undependable part of the whole. 
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The more promising angle of approach is to focus on the Constitu- 
tion as founding conversation rather than the Constitution as text. As 
Frederickson reminds us, Rohr (1986) did public administration a great 
service by widening our constitutional frame of reference to encompass 
the entire founding dialogue. The writings of the anti-Federalists, in fact, 
while far from an all-out defense of direct democracy, do provide support 
for a vision of the public as an active citizenry. The core is the anti- 
Federalists’ belief that since citizen virtue was fundamental to the success 
of the new nation, close links between the government and its people were 
necessary. For example, Turner advocated religious and moral education 
so that the people would become “more capable of becoming a Law unto 
themselves” (cited in Storing, 1981, p. 23). A Federalist farmer argued in 
favor of local jury trials that would directly lay evidence before the 
common people: 


Service as a representative or juror enables them to acquire information and 

knowledge in the affairs and government of the society; and to come 

forward, in turn, as the centinels and guardians of each other. (Storing, 1981, 
_ pp- 249-250) 


Thus, if we look not simply at the document itself but at the constitu- 
tional debate, the claim that more active forms of citizenship are in 
harmony with the Constitution can be supported. Furthermore, it is 
important to assert a positive and substantive role for the public in order 
that there be dialogue rather than monologue on this point to the effect 
that ordinary people cannot or will not be active citizens. Advocates of 
citizenship can, in other words, at least play the anti-Federalist part in an 
ongoing public discussion —can, by carrying the banner of direct and 
efficacious connection between citizens and their government, continu- 
ally revivify the idea and remind public administrators, among others, of 
its deep roots in our political culture. 


EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT 


Frederickson stresses the importance of effective government, and 
argues that a vision of the public as citizens is necessary to that effective- 
ness. I agree, but given the pervasive tension in the field of public 
administration between the call for citizen participation and the apparent 
dictates of effectiveness (cost efficiency, objectivity, order, strategic de- 
cision making, and so on), it would seem that some defense of this claim. 
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is required. Frederickson is correct that Progressive reformers argued for 
the importance of an informed citizenry. For example, Allen (1907) 
declared in his Efficient Democracy: 


Without . . . facts upon which to base judgment, the public cannot intelli- 
gently direct and control the administration of township, county, city, state, 
or nation. Without intelligent control by the public, no efficient, progres- 
sive, triumphant democracy is possible. (p. ix) 


Our reliance on this rhetoric must be tempered, however, by awareness of 
the political context within which it developed, marked as it was by fear 
on the part of upper- and upper-middle-class people about loss of control 
over political processes in the face of municipal bossism, immigration, 
labor unrest, and the demands of agrarian populists. As Wiebe (1967) 
argued, the call for reform was a call for order — for control by the expert 
professional over events and processes. Substantive democratization has 
always seemed a threat to order and efficiency —it was so interpreted 
during the brief hour of the War on Poverty and has been since; the 
treatment of citizen participation in recent public administration literature 
as a “cost” of doing business attests to the persistence of this view (Stivers, 
1988). 

Such a pervasive perception requires explicit countering. One possible 
avenue is to try to reshape our commonsense understanding of what 
constitutes effectiveness. Why should not two-way mechanisms of re- 
sponsiveness and accountability between public administrators and 
citizens be as emblematic of effectiveness as efficiency is? But, alas, our 
collective fixation on getting things done, accomplishing objectives, and 
so on makes this tactic heavy sledding. A more promising approach 
might be to point to public administration thinking about inherent limits 
on the comprehensive rationality that effectiveness appears to require. 
Yesterday’s “satisficing,” “muddling through,” and incrementalism have 
become today’s “fuzzy gambling,” “garbage cans,” and chaos theory. It 
would appear that the effort to make administration predictable and thus 
ensure its effectiveness is doomed to failure. Korten (1981) argued that if 
bureaucratic structures are to evolve, organizational process must shift 
from trying to follow blueprints to “effectively engaging.the necessary 
participation of [citizens] in contributing to the collective knowledge of 
the system and in generating policy choices out of .. . a social interaction 
process” (p. 613). If complexity and uncertainty require frequent feedback 
and social interaction in order to reduce administrative vulnerability to 
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the unforeseen and the unpredictable, then effective government may 
indeed require the participation of active citizens. 


THE NEED FOR LEADERSHIP 


Frederickson suggests that active citizenship fails to take into account 
the critical need for leadership in administrative affairs. This is an old but 
still powerful charge; like the call for effectiveness, it can be traced to the 
reform era from which public administration as a discipline emerged. 
Wilson’s (1887/1978) famous essay based the need to study administra- 
tion on the increasing complexity of public life, requiring expert leader- 
ship trained in scientific principles. This was an explicit rejection of the 
Jacksonian notion that administration was so simple that anyone could do 
it, a theory which the Progressives argued was the root of bureaucratic 
ineffectiveness and corruption. Today, public administrators pride them- 
selves, and/or are encouraged to, on their professionalism—on their 
ability to steer the ship of state by defining agency policies and executing 
programs. From the professional point of view, substantive citizen in- 
volvement becomes pointless (they do not know anything worthwhile, 
anyway), annoying (we have to get the report out by the deadline), or, at 
best, something to be managed in order to serve agency needs (we will 
get our advisory group to ratify this). 

Thus it would seem that the “public as citizenry” requires some 
modification of what it means to be a public administration professional. 
In other words, I suggest that Frederickson’s theory of the public for public 
administration can only be advanced if administrators not only change the 
way they regard the public but also the way they see themselves. The most 
important changes would be to (a) broaden the definition of expertise to 
include the ability to interact with as wide a spectrum of the public as 
possible and involve them in agency affairs to the extent that legislative 
mandates permit or leave open, and (b) come to see leadership as less a 
matter of being out in front of or on top of a bunch of followers and more 
a matter of being at the center of a network of people engaged in a joint 
endeavor. If the professional image of the public administrator includes 
these qualities and spurs these activities, then public administration can 
reverse the trend of diminishing public trust in government. If people are 
given a say in administrative affairs where it is legal and feasible, they 
will be readier to trust administrators to do the right thing where it is not. 
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Frederickson is right that administrators need to speak for the inchoate 
public, but we must also speak with them. 


NOTE 


1. Frederickson refers in passing to “state and local documents.” I leave defense of their 
congruence with citizenship to him and others both for the sake of practicality and because 
it seems to me that incompatibility with the Constitution itself would be a serious handicap 
for citizenship even if support were to be found elsewhere. 
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It is not always easy for governments to regulate the organizations which they themselves 
have established. This article explores the extent to which and the conditions under which 
governments can control the behavior of public corporations as regards environmental 
protection. The analysis utilizes a comparative framework, assessing governmental self- 
regulation in the case of Canadian and U.S. public corporations including the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Ontario Hydro, and the Ontario Waste 
Management Corporation. It concludes that public corporations are not necessarily more 
difficult to regulate as regards environmental concerns and explores some possible tech- 
niques for effective environmental self-regulation of public corporations. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATING ITSELF 
A Canadian-American Comparison 


ROBERT PAEHLKE 
Trent University 


It has become a widely accepted irony that governments do not easily 
control the behavior of publicly owned corporations. More generally, it 
has been asserted that government does not, and perhaps cannot, effec- 
tively regulate itself. In an era when both deregulation and privatization 
possess considerable ideological currency, any confirmation of this view 
might well have a significant impact on public policy.’ However, this 
article will conclude that reality in these matters is highly complex and 
thereby, from either a “left” or a “right” ideological perspective, decidedly 
inconvenient. : 

Academic interest in the inability of governments to regulate them- 
selves was advanced greatly by the publication of Wilson and Rachal’s 
(1977) “Can the Government Regulate Itself?” in which the authors wrote: 


The “bureaucracy problem” is frequently discussed in terms of “red tape,” 
inefficiency, unresponsiveness, and resistance to change. Less frequently 
discussed, but possibly of greater importance, is the extent to which even 
public agencies that are efficient, responsive, and open to change can pro- 
duce the desired social effects under an increasingly common condition — 
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namely, when the end in view requires that one government agency modify 
the behavior of another. (p. 3) 


Wilson and Rachel made a clear case about why interagency regulation 
has been difficult in the United States. But to what extent are these 
difficulties particular to the United States? Wilson and Rachel observed 
that it seems likely that in nations where a wider range of industries are 
nationalized, the problems discussed would be correspondingly greater. 
But they did not look closely at other countries, concluding broadly that 


it may become necessary for those who wish to broaden the scope of public 
intervention and regulation to favour leaving the day-to-day management 
of affairs in private hands. Large-scale public enterprise and widespread 
public regulation may be incompatible. (p. 14, emphasis in original) 


Though a cautious privatization effort is presently under way in Canada, 
both large-scale public enterprise and widespread regulation are stil] 
present. However, Wilson and Rachel’s question may not be sufficiently 
precise to bring out all that can be understood in comparative analysis of 
this issue. This article tries to ask a more precise question and seeks to 
gather some of the pieces necessary for an answer. 

The more appropriate question is not whether or not governments can 
regulate “themselves” in the guise of other governmental corporations or 
agencies. The issue is considerably more complex than that. The more apt 
question is which sort of corporation, public or private, under what 
circumstances, is more likely to provide a better prospect for effective 
regulation. The effectiveness of regulation, this article argues, varies to a 

‘considerable, but as yet not fully understood, extent with (a) the type of 
regulation (e.g., whether environmental or not, or, as will be suggested, 
as regards the depth and character of the environmental concern), (b) the 
structure of the relationship between the public corporation and the 
interested public, (c) the structure of the relationship between the public 
corporation and the government, and (d) the inclinations and effectiveness 
of governmental and corporate decision makers. 

This article places some emphasis on explicating the first two of these 
four variables. It examines in particular the environmental regulation of 
public enterprises in a comparative perspective, examining the situation 
and behavior of several public corporations in the United States and 
Canada. Before undertaking this inquiry, it is necessary to briefly elabo- 
rate the historic role of public enterprise within the Canadian political 
system. Consideration of Canadian distinctiveness in this regard is an 
important precondition of a comparative analysis of the conditions under 
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which, and the ways in which, government in North America can more 
effectively regulate itself. 


PUBLIC CORPORATIONS IN CANADA 


Historically, public corporations in Canada have engaged in a wide 
range of economic and commercial activities, far wider than has been the 
case in the United States. The extensive use of public corporations in 
Canada both predates and postdates comparable usage in the United 
States. Canada has had a large publicly owned railroad since 1917 and a 
major publicly owned airline, Air Canada, since 1937 (Langford, 1981; 
Stevenson, 1981). Virtually all electrical utilities in Canada have been 
publicly owned and operated by provincial governments for at least 
_ several decades (Vining, 1981). In broadcasting, both in radio and later in 
television, the publicly owned Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has 
held a leadership role since the early 1930s. Most recently, the energy 
crisis of the late 1970s led to the creation of a Jarge national oil company, 
Petro-Canada. Indeed, by 1985, Petro-Canada had become the largest oil 
company in Canada, establishing for the first time in this century a large 
Canadian presence in the domestic oil industry. In total, there now may 
be as many as 600 public corporations operating in Canada, 400 under 
federal auspices, the balance owned by provincial governments (Prince & 
Doern, 1985). | 

One might conclude from this summary that there has been some 
ideological predisposition to socialism on America’s northern border. 
However, such an interpretation would not be shared by most Canadian 
analysts. Indeed, it is widely agreed that what in Canada are called crown 
corporations have been created in most cases for pragmatic, rather than 
ideological, reasons.” As Wilson (1981) put it in his standard text on public 
administration in Canada: 


In any course on Canadian economic history, one learns that one of the most 
distinguishing features of the Canadian economy is the vital role which the 
Canadian state has played, and continues to play, in the development of 
Canadian society ... the positive, pragmatic state was an absolute necessity 
due to... “the pioneer nature of the country, the physical structure of the 
half continent, the imperial sweep of settlement after 1867, the influence 
of the interacting ideas and institutions of Britain and the United States, and 
the quick response of the whole society to the advance of western industri- 
alism.” (p. 365) 
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Wilson also cited the view of the distinguished Canadian economic 
historian W. A. Mackintosh who wrote: 


What is distinctive in this field is not the effectiveness of the policies nor 
their originality but the lack of any doctrinal limitations. In a period where 
laissez-faire policies were at their peak of respectability, the Canadian 
attitude to the question of public versus private enterprise was purely 
pragmatic. (Quoted in Wilson, 1981, p. 365) 


As Tupper and Doern (1981) observed, it is too simplistic to argue that 
public principal source of the wide public acceptance of this policy 
instrument in Canada. This pattern of intervention has been both cele- 
brated and lamented, but regardless is an important element in several of 
the decisions examined here. It might also be noted that the particular 
circumstances in which the administrative habit of public ownership 
established itself in Canada patently did not apply in the United States. 
Rapid economic growth and industrial development proceeded vigor- 
ously in the United States virtually exclusively under private auspices. 
Further, from the beginnings of industrialization to the mid-1980s, there 
have been no potentially dominating foreign economic forces operating 
within the borders of the United States. Questions of equity and socialism 
aside, there have thus rarely been any reasons for American policymakers 
to consider public ownership as a policy option, or have many American 
decision makers or academic analysts come to appreciate that in some 
circumstances the limited use of public ownership can be an ideologically 
neutral, pragmatic, or even conservative policy device. The brief flirtation 
with public enterprise in the United States in the case of electrical utilities 
in the 1930s is quite exceptional and that exceptionalism is unusual among 
developed Western economies. Thus one should generally be cautious 
about drawing conclusions regarding the behavior of public corporations 
from U.S. cases alone. 

Finally, it should be noted here that the government of Ontario in 
particular has throughout this century used public ownership with a 
largely conservative intent and effect. Nelles (1957), the generally ac- 
cepted interpretation on this issue, concluded that 


public ownership is in itself a neutral phenomenon. Its origins, benefactors 
and behaviour determine its character. On close examination the much- 
discussed Toryism that Ontario Hydro is supposed to represent looks like 
some varieties of American corporation liberalism. It might as well have 
the same name. (p. 494) 
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Ontario Hydro, a corporation wholly owned by the government of Ontario 
since early in this century, has supplied electricity to large private indus- 
tries at costs which, in effect, have been subsidized by both the public 
treasury and smaller electricity users. This public corporation gained a 
great deal of early popular support as a means of rapidly achieving 
electrification of Ontario’s farms and small communities. Since those 
early days, this public corporation has grown to a gigantic scale. Ontario 
Hydro, some have concluded, has been so successful that it is not politi- 
cally beyond the reach of the very government which created it and owns 
it. It has been characterized, perhaps unfairly, as the embodiment of public 
ownership without public control. It is also widely acknowledged to be 
one of the most technically sophisticated and economically productive 
institutions in Canada, public or private. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATING ITSELF IN 
CANADA AND THE UNTIED STATES 


Ontario Hydro, Hydro Quebec, the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), 
and the Bonneville Power Administration, all publicly owned utilities, 
have experienced strikingly parallel histories despite the wide variation 
in their respective dates of origin and in the political context within which 
they were established as public corporations. Ontario Hydro was estab- 
lished in an era of growth and prosperity; the TVA and Bonneville began 
deep in the Depression in a political context normally hesitant about 
public enterprise. Hydro Quebec was born amid the-secular/nationalist 
(“quiet”) revolution of 1960s Quebec. But all, in their early years, stirred 
the public imagination as means to achieve further industrialization and 
economic development, and a much desired rural electrification. This 
buoyant spirit was captured in Woody Guthrie’s “Roll on Columbia,” 
wherein the power from that great river “turns our darkness to dawn.” 
Hydro Quebec’s projects also found their way into French-Canadian folk 
songs and culture, particularly in the 1960s. In Ontario, Adam Beck, the 
founder of Ontario Hydro, tirelessly campaigned regarding the wonders 
of hydroelectricity and advanced a populist mythology of electrification 
and industrialization for all. Beck also built on the myths promoted by 
those who had then recently developed a massive power station at Niagara 
Falls: 
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The very magnitude and mystery of the tunnels, turbines, and, of course, 
Niagara Falls themselves were enough to captivate the public imagination. ... 
[The] frightening rush of its dark waters and the fearsome roar of its cascade 
were known to almost every citizen of Ontario. Drawing upon this personal 
knowledge, the promoters of hydro-electric works were thus able to hold 
their after-dinner audiences spellbound with stories of battle against seem- 
ingly irresistible forces. . . . Like a “genie out of the bottle” .. . the electric- 
ity from (the) powerhouse at Niagara would fly invisibly and mystically 
through slender copper wires to factories and homes in Toronto where it 
would “expand into a force that is terrifying when uncontrolled.” (Nelles, 
1957, pp. 218-220) 


The early history of each of these public enterprises was filled with 
public enthusiasm, support, and even awe. The corporations expanded 
rapidly and helped to reduce the price of electricity through savings of 
scale. However, some decades after their creation, each of these enter- 
prises faced serious public doubts of at least two sorts: (a) objections to 
their monopoly position, albeit a public monopoly positions, often on the 
grounds that these enterprises were beyond. public control; and (b) after 
the 1960s, objections that these public corporations were insensitive to 
environmental considerations, as regards air pollution, watershed ecol- 
ogy, and/or the many hazards of nuclear electricity. These latter objections 
generally coincided with a historic reversal in the economics of electricity 
production—each new unit of electricity came to cost more than the 
average cost of electricity produced from existing facilities, rather than 
less. Environmentalists charged that these public corporations were better 
promoters of increased consumption and production than they were 
conservers and that the present era called for, above all, enhanced energy 
efficiency. 

These were not, however, the first environmentalist concerns regarding 
public utilities. The earliest concerns, regarding the environmental regu- 
lation of public corporations date to the 1940s, specifically to Davidson’s 
(1946) assessment of the TVA. As Harvard (1983) summed up Davidson’s 
appraisal: 


Thus to every claim advanced on behalf of TVA’s accomplishments by 
(David) Lilienthal, Davidson enters a caveat: the massive conquest of 
nature was attended by at least as much destruction as reconstruction: 
Thousands of acres of the best bottom lands were taken out of agricultural 
production, hasty clearance of reservoir basins denuded rich hardwood 
forests, and over-acquisition of peripheral lands produced greed and ex- 
ploitation of the few by the many. (p. 300) 
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Davidson decried the dehumanized urban-industrial society wrested at 
a cost to individuals and communities and their opportunities for self- 
determination. Davidson’s early commentary reads very much like the 
objections raised by Canadian native people to Hydro Quebec’s develop- 
ment of the James Bay project in the 1970s. 

Also in the 1940s, in his classic work on organizational behavior, 
Selznick (1949) observed that “under the pressure of its agriculturalists, 
the TVA gradually altered a significant aspect of its character as a conser- 
vation agency.” But these were eloquent voices, ahead of their time on 
these issues. It was not until the late 1960s and early 1970s that public 
corporations found themselves systematically at odds with a large envi- 
ronmentally concerned segment of the public. New hydroelectric devel- 
opments were no longer so much mysterious and essential as destructive 
of the small number of remaining wild river recreational opportunities. 
Coal-fired power plants were sources of air pollution and soon, with 
higher stacks, a principal source of acid rain. Transmission lines were a 
threat to prime agricultural land rather than a miracle made available to 
the nation’s farmers. Oil-fired stations became prohibitively expensive 
and nuclear power turned very rapidly from an awesome mystery to a 
consistent anathema. It is little wonder that public power decision makers 
soon felt beleaguered, a feeling so sharply in contrast to their organization 
histories — works filled with epic proportion and heroic characterization 
(Sturgis, 1978). 

Centralized energy generating facilities were portrayed as brittle, even 
as dinosaurs; megaproject madness was seen as a fundamentally flawed 
approach — socially, environmentally, and politically (Lovins & Lovins, 
1982; Schrecker, 1984). Energy efficiency and small, decentralized, and/ 
or renewable sources of energy were seen to be preferable for many 
reasons. Some, though not all, environmentalists argued that large public 
monopolies were no longer necessarily the best organizational arrange- 
ment for the production and distribution of electrical energy (McKay, 
1983; Solomon, 1984). Such organizations were criticized as insuffi- 
ciently responsive to market forces, as too inflexible, too centralized, and 
simply too large. Some environmentalists in Ontario advocated the 
division of Ontario Hydro into regional and/or community-based power 
authorities. Academic commentators as well have noted that public cor- 
porations in particular seemed relatively slow of the mark as regards both 
energy conservation and decentralized, renewable sources of energy 
supply (Wilson & Richardson, 1985). 
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But it would appear, however, that public corporations in the energy 
sector are not irretrievably so unresponsive to environmental concerns as 
these assertions would suggest. In an important recent study, Durant, 
Fitzgerald, and Thomas (1983) concluded that in the end, the TVA 
responded, albeit reluctantly, to the concerns of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA): 


Despite the protracted duration of the SO, dispute, the controversy does 
suggest that federal agencies are, or at least can be rendered, vulnerable to 
the regulatory efforts of other federal agencies. Moreover, the controversy 
demonstrates that, contrary to the speculations of some, these bureau- 
cracies can be made distinctly vulnerable if Congress or the president so 
desire. (p. 215) 


This study also outlined several ways in which governmental bureau- 
cracies (including public corporation) can be rendered vulnerable and 
thereby regulated more effectively. The chief executive can place indi- 
viduals sympathetic to a strict regulatory policy in “strategic positions at 
appropriate agencies”; through executive orders and other devices the 
chief executive can also create “a climate of compliance expectations 
regarding federal facilities” (p. 215). This can be done, Durant et al. 
concluded, without necessarily expending scarce political capital in con- 
troversial situations, a form of action so clearly called to account by 
Wildavsky (1962) regarding President Eisenhower’s risky presidential 
involvement in the Dixon- Yates affair at the TVA in the 1950s. Durant 
(1985) made it very clear how slow the Justice Department was to come 
to a willingness to act against the TVA and how only at that point did the 
TVA look for someone to whom they might surrender. What, then, 
determines the political climate within which agencies and/or executives 
perceive an acceptable level of risk? Perhaps the best means involves 
opening the decision-making process to external influences, including 
public input. This change can sometimes help to make decision making 
more environmentally sensitive. Durant (1985) noted in this regard the 
sharp difference in perspective on this point between S. David Freeman, 
TVA executive head under whom the air quality disputes were resolved, 
and his predecessor Aubrey J. Wagner, within whose tenure the disputes 
arose. Participatory opportunities can also be opened legislatively. As 
Durant et al. (1983) put it: 


Congress can render federal agencies susceptible to public regulation by 
enacting legislation that compensates for flaws in the organizational infra- 
structure of policy implementation. During the EPA/TVA controversy, 
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Congress corrected for the reputed reluctance of state and federal officials 
to implement environmental policy by incorporating a citizen suit provision 
in the Clean Air Act. (p. 215) 


Thus government can, it seems, regulate itself better under certain condi- 
tions or within some structural arrangements than within others. A look at 
several other cases, some in Canada, confirms this view. 


VARIATIONS ON THE TVA STUDY THEMES 


The first example, considered by some analysts in Canada to be a 
classic case of regulatory failure, lends considerable support to Durant’s 
perspective. This case concerns the Atomic Energy Control Board 
(AECB), a Canadian federal agency charged with the regulation of nuclear 
materials and processes including uranium mines, mills and refineries, 
nuclear power plants, and industrial, medical, and research’s use of 
radioactive substances and devices. The AECB has been a closed, even 
secretive organization, consistently eschewing public hearings and pub- 
licity. The bodies which it regulates are frequently public corporations, 
including Eldorado Nuclear Limited, a uranium mining and milling and 
refining corporation nationalized in the 1940s, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited (AECL), a governmental nuclear research organization which 
manufacturers and markets CANDU nuclear reactors, and three publicly 
owned provincial utilities (in New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario). The 
closed nature of this regulatory process has consistently led to problems, 
but there have been only tentative attempts at remedial action. These 
problems have been particularly pronounced regarding both the health 
of uranium miners and environmental problems associated with ura- 
nium mine and mill tailings in Port Hope, Ontario, and in both northern 
Saskatchewan and Ontario (Howard, 1980; Torrie, 1982). 

In the past, there was concern that AECL and the AECB too frequently 
exchanged high-level personnel. The pool of nuclear expertise in Canada 
is very small, perhaps a sure recipe for “captured” regulators, whether or 
not public corporations are involved. But there have also been other 
organizational difficulties. Doern (1977), perhaps the most effective 
analyst of the AECB’s problems, noted: 


In the recent Port Hope controversy, both the Minister and the AECB.were 
in the awkward position of having both the regulations and the possible 
offender (Eldorado Nuclear Limited, whose work management practices 
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were under attack) reporting to the Minister. Such a situation suggests a 
need to clarify the ways in which an agency like the AECB accounts for its 
regulatory performance. Any method used for such a purpose should allow 
public scrutiny of the relationship between the regulatory agency and the 
responsible political authority involved. (p. 45-46) 


Regarding the AECB’s links with AECL, Doern emphasized: 


The presence of AECL’s president as an AECL was dominant, and the 
nuclear professional community small, a close relationship was probably 
inevitable. However, the evolution of AECL, via CANDU, into a nuclear 
entrepreneur now makes the historic coziness of the AECB-AECL relation- 
ship unacceptable both in appearance and in substance. (p. 23) 


Underlying these structural difficulties, Doern concluded that the 
AECB historically has defined its constituency as “the utilities, other 
government departments and nuclear experts” (p. 39) rather than the 
public. In brief, the AECB has been “formally and informally a relatively 
closed shop” (p. 39). Some adjustments have been made within the AECB 
over the years but, given the level of worldwide controversy over nuclear 
power, especially since Three Mile Island and Chernobyl, these adjust- 
ments seem strikingly modest. 

What is perhaps most remarkable about the AECB controversy in 
Canada, or the lack thereof, is the extent to which it provides a corrobo- 
rative counterpoint to Durant et al.’s (1983) study of the TVA and the 
enforcement of U.S. federal SO regulations. The latter succeeded where 
the former failed for the same reasons, namely: 


1. The executive branch sought aggressively in the case of the TVA to bring 
about compliance, whereas in nuclear matters in Canada, the executive 

has consistently sought harmonization of both controversy and change. 
Controversy, it was feared, could only hurt CANDU sales both domesti- 
cally and internationally. 

2. Inthe case of the TVA, the decision process was open; in virtually all cases 
involving the AECB, the decision process has been closed. 

3. In the case of the TVA, the public was structurally integrated into the 
decision process; in the case of the AECB, the public has been systemat- 
ically excluded. 


There is another difference as well, one which involves jurisdiction 
and lines of authority. This distinction is also perhaps particularly visible 
in the case of the state of Colorado and its recent efforts to regulate federal 
nuclear facilities. Wiley and Rhodes (1988) observed that in recent years, 
the states, once a bastion of industry resistance to environmental protec- 
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tion, have come to be (in some cases) significant sources of environ- 
mental policy initiative. This has been the case particularly where the 
U.S. federal government has been reluctant to act, as, for example, regard- 
ing appliance efficiency legislation where state initiatives pushed a reluc- 
tant federal government to act (Griffin, 1986; Rollin & Beyea, 1985). 

Wiley and Rhodes (1988) noted that federal authorities were particu- 
larly Jacking in enthusiasm regarding the enforcement of federal facility 
compliance with federal regulations, particularly Department of Defense 
(DOD) compliance with hazardous waste regulations. In the 1980s, 
however, the Colorado Attorney General’s Office and the Colorado De- 
partment of Health openly challenged two major federal facilities operat- 
ing within the State of Colorado with considerable encouragement from 
environmental interest groups. Both facilities are military installations: 
the U.S. Army’s Rocky Mountain Arsenal and the Rocky Flats Nuclear 
Weapons Plant, run by the Department of Energy. In the former case, a 
suit was launched regarding the contamination of groundwater with 
pesticides and chemicals from the weapons production process. In the 
latter case, the challenge sought to control the disposal of chemical and 
radioactive wastes. From our perspective here, what is striking in these 
cases is that Colorado’s aggressive behavior stands in sharp contrast to 
that state’s relatively low level of commitment to environmental regula- 
tion vis-a-vis private facilities. Indeed, Lester (1986), in his four-cell 
typology of state commitment to environmental protection, categorized 
Colorado as “disengaged.” 

Thus, in considering these three cases — the TVA, the AECB, and the 
State of Colorado — one might tentatively conclude that there is a reason- 
able prospect that government can regulate itself environmentally if the 
process is somehow not wholly internal, that is, that either some semiau- 
tonomous source of governmental authority (the president, the states) can 
be engaged or that the public can be directly involved in the enforcement 
process or both. Needless to say, the matter is more complex than these 
or any other three cases would indicate. One can anticipate, for example, 
that there are limits to the extent to which public corporations will accept, 
without considerable resistance, attempts to alter their most characteristic 
forms of behavior. This tentative conclusion derives from four additional 
examples, three of which are Canadian. 

The first example, however, again concerns the TVA, where, at the 
height of concern for energy conservation, the Authority took very im- 
pressive initiatives regarding domestic, commercial, and industrial energy 
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conservation. However, in recent years, as public concern has declined, 
at least for the moment, fewer energy efficiency initiatives have been 
forthcoming (Brooks & Kelly, 1986; Downs, 1972; Kash & Rycroft, 
1984). As Fenn (1984) put it: “The Tennessee Valley Authority, while a 
leader in various experiments with utility conservation programs, also 
appears to be moving back toward a growth-oriented strategy” (p. 75). 

In contrast, Canada’s major public utilities have never engaged in 
serious initiatives toward electricity conservation. Their strategies have 
been quite consistently growth-oriented throughout this century, with 
some arguing that Canada’s public utilities are more growth oriented than 
private utilities would have been. Ontario Hydro’s borrowing is guaran- 
teed by the government of Ontario, and its debt load now is greater than 
that of the province itself (excluding Hydro). It has continued an aggres- 
Sive nuclear construction program, while most private utilities (in the 
United States) have backed away. In part, this is possible because of the 
scale of its operations — the high capital costs of new nuclear capacity can 
be averaged into total costs in a very large system. This pattern provides 
a partial confirmation of Wilson and Richardson’s (1985) finding that 
public utilities have a proclivity to favor large-scale centralized produc- 
tion over both conservation and decentralized (renewable) production 
sources. Nonetheless, the decision to continue construction of the mas- 
sive Darlington Nuclear Power Station through the 1980s was not taken 
easily. Questions were raised as to whether the Ontario government con- 
trols its utility or vice versa, and the recently elected Liberal government 
has had to publicly suggest that Darlington could be the last nuclear plant 
for a long time (Ontario Hydro, 1987; Ontario Legislative Assembly, 
1985, 1986). Construction has, however, continued despite the earlier 
strong statements which the present governing party had made while in 
opposition. 

Similarly, Hydro Quebec and the current Government of Quebec are 
now firmly committed to a second phase of the James Bay hydroelectric 
project. This is one of the largest single construction projects of any kind 
in the world. Quebec, already the most electrified jurisdiction in North 
America, will export most of the power from the new phase to the 
northeastern United States. Objections from environmentalists and native 
peoples have had little or no impact, despite a very large and widely 
publicized kill of a caribou herd downstream from a first-phase plant 
(Paehlke, 1980). In brief, public utilities in Canada have been and remain 
a source of considerable impetus to economic and industrial development. 
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Construction employment has historically been and remains an impor- 
tant political and economic tool, especially in Quebec. In Ontario, elec- 
trical power has been consciously used to direct economic development 
to the East rather than to the South and the West of Toronto. Quebec has 
used electricity to spur other resource developments and to help in the 
establishment of a transportation infrastructure in the North of the prov- 
ince. As with military expenditures in the United States, energy project 
construction in Canada tends to develop a political momentum of its 
own—the more that is initiated, the greater the pressure for additional 
expenditures. 

Durant, Thomas, Brown, and McClellan (1986) concluded that “regu- 
lators should anticipate extreme difficulty when they seek to enforce 
policies that . . . apply in a major way to activities central to an agency’s 
mission” (p. 453). That mission is perceived within private firms to a 
considerable extent in terms of profit, Berle and Means (1933) notwith- 
standing. Within public corporations, this objective is largely supplanted 
by a combination of organizational growth and an obligation to foster 
growth in a regional and/or national economy. All three objectives are 
doubtless present in both public and private firms, but the mix is both 
different and variable. This distinction intersects in complex ways with 
the extent to which and the ways in which environmental protection is 
perceived to be growth limiting. 

Wilson and Richardson (1985) found that for three sets of “parallel” 
public and private electric utilities, private utilities were far more likely, 
in the economic circumstances of the 1970s and early 1980s, to take 
initiatives in energy conservation and decentralized (renewable) supply. 
These initiatives, preferred by environmentalists, also helped to protect 
profit margins but were of limited benefit in terms of organizational 
growth. Their relationship to economic growth as a whole is complex. 
Public utility interest in economic growth as a whole is visible in the 
preceding Canadian examples and, for example, in the observations of 
Durant (1985) regarding Aubrey J. Wagner. The TVA chief executive 
resisted Clean Air Act enforcement because “constant controls would 
stymie economic growth if applied indiscriminantly” (p. 40). 

There is, as well, an interesting, though not entirely convincing, 
theoretical case for the particular inclination of public corporations for 
economic growth. Lauber (1978) asserted that it has been the state, 
perhaps even more than private enterprise, that has aggressively pursued 
economic growth, in part to enhance the position of political and bureau- 
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cratic elites: “The main motivation of economic growth, I suggest, is not 
the pursuit of material gratification by the masses but the pursuit of power 
by elites” (p. 200). Later, he added, “In practically all European countries 
it is the state which took the lead in the promotion of growth; in the early 
post-era period, even capitalists in such countries as Britain and France 
had to be prodded into it” (p. 206). Lauber argued that the state and its 
elites, every bit as much as Galbraith’s (1967) modern corporation and its 
technostructure, are above all interested in growth because growth means 
greater power, greater range of authority, and greater career chances. As 
Lauber put it: 


Postwar governments . . . decided not to rely on individualistic pursuit of 
wealth as the main stimulus for economic growth; in countries such as 
Britain and France, even capitalists were not trusted to have sufficiently 
vigorous material appetites. . . . In many countries some of the most dy- 
namic sectors of the economy were state run. (p. 211) 


Lauber did not mention Canada, but it is widely agreed that public 
enterprise has been, as we have seen, an essential element of Canada’s 
economic dynamism. 

However, there is no automatic compatibility between environmental 
protection and either private as against public corporations or market 
forces as against governmental economic planning and decision making. 
However hard it was, for example, to rein in the TVA on air quality, the 
largely private utilities of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois remain today the 
principle single sources of North American acid precipitation. As well, 
despite fears that it would be less competitive, the TVA was one of the 
first utilities, public or private, to require its coal suppliers to reclaim the 
land they mined (Roberts & Bluhm, 1981). In addition, Ontario Hydro, 
albeit perhaps reluctantly, is now responding far more quickly as regards 
sulfur emissions. It would also seem from Wilson and Richardson (1985) 
that markets, even in the conditions of the 1970s and 1980s (rising energy 
prices and/or high interest rates and reluctant utility price regulators), do 
not do the whole job. Dallas Power and Light, a private utility acting rel- 
atively more effectively from an environmental protection perspective, 
responded only when and to the extent that cost ratios of 20:1 existed in 
favor of conservation initiatives. That the “parallel” public utility re- 
sponded even more slowly does not suggest that the market and the private 
sector were achieving either economic or environmental rationality. 

These are two possible conclusions within this seeming array of 
complexity and contradiction. First, there may be some tendency for 
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public utilities to be more easily brought into line by an environmental 
concern defined in terms of pollution per unit of energy output than by 
such a concern defined in terms of demand restraint. A very tentative 
hypothesis might be put forward suggesting that overall public utilities 
may be marginally easier to control as regards pollution abatement but 
marginally harder to bring to demand restraint initiatives. Pollution abate- 
ment expenditures may well have a negative effect on profit margins; 
demand restraint will likely interfere with organizational scale. This 
possibility is immediately complicated by the fact that in some circum- 
stances, demand restraint may be critical to pollution abatement, as in the 
case where highly polluting plants can be closed as and when newer, 
cleaner plants begin operation. Nonetheless, refinement of this hypothesis 
would seem, at this point, worth pursuing. 

A second conclusion is this: It may well be the best policy strategy to 
assume that neither public ownership nor market forces and private 
ownership is adequate — on its own — to the task of environmental protec- 
tion. This is true whether that protection is or is not growth limiting in any 
of the senses identified earlier. Wilson and Richardson (1985) seemed to 
suggest that private utilities came to their conservation initiatives primar- 
ily because new supply was more expensive than old supply and because 
regulatory authorities were disinclined to sharp rate increases. They might 
well otherwise not have been so environmentally oriented. Similarly, 
public utilities do respond to firm governmental regulation as regards 
pollution abatement but few seem to “require” it. Both forms of regulatory 
intervention may require, in turn, continuing and effective public input in 
the regulatory process. Institutional cultures and institutional inertia — 
whether publicly or privately rooted —are not likely to be easily overcome. 

One further case adds another dimension to these two conclusions. It 
is a case deliberately chosen outside the world of energy and utilities to 
show how broadly applicable these considerations may be. It is also a case 
where there is a minimum of institutional inertia and, perhaps uniquely, 
involves a public corporation having an environmentally oriented institu- 
tional culture. The Ontario Waste Management Corporation (OWMC) is 
a new public corporation created in 1980 to facilitate the siting of a 
hazardous waste treatment facility (HWTF) and to have a continuing 
responsibility for the disposal of all (nonradioactive) toxic chemical 
wastes in the province. The OWMC case illustrates another dimension of 
the complex and important relationship between environmental protec- 
tion, economic growth, and public ownership. But more important, it 
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points further toward one way in which governments might in future 
achieve effective regulation of those economic institutions which are 
held in public ownership. 


OWMC: A NEW LOGIC FOR PUBLIC OWNERSHIP? 


As noted earlier, public ownership has been used in Canada in the 
pursuit of three political and economic objectives: developmental, nation- 
alistic, and (less often) distributive. In the case of the OWMC, however, 
public ownership has been used for a new reason—one which might be 
characterized as environmental and/or authoritative. In this case, the 
government has implicitly asserted that the collective public interest in 
siting an HWTF is so transcendant that the habitual politics of regional/ 
local veto will be overruled by the full authority of the provincial govern- 
ment (Paehlke & Torgerson, 1985). Use of a public corporation has 
- allowed the government to assume direct control over the dangers asso- 
ciated with technical errors. It appears willing to assure that the best 
technologies are adopted and the most qualified personnel employed. The 
authority of the state itself has been “put on the line” in this particular and 
exceptional situation. Ontario’s choice of a public corporation to resolve 
the problem of hazardous chemical wastes follows a long history of ad 
hoc use of this “governing instrument,” but this time involves public 
enterprise in a distinct, if not unique, purpose. The government has 
utilized general public trust to achieve a site for a facility, regarding which 
distrust on environmental grounds has been widespread. The implicit 
contrast between this initiative and the conclusions of several analysts 
noted earlier (e.g., Wilson & Rachel, 1977; Wilson & Richardson, 1985) 
is intriguing,’ 

This approach to the problem of hazardous waste management and the 
siting of hazardous waste treatment facilities has, of course, been es- 
chewed in the United States, for ideological reasons, one might argue. 
Two of the principal reasons for using a public corporation for environ- 
mental purposes particularly have not, to my knowledge, been considered 
within the United States. First and foremost, public corporations created 
by or within a state or region cannot escape to other political jurisdictions 
nor can they credibly threaten to do so. Second, public corporations and 
their books are open to the eyes of government in ways in which those of 
private corporations are not.’ 
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The limited history of successful public corporations in the United 
States militates against present and future adoptions, even for new and 
distinctive reasons. The relative merits of the case, one might suggest, do 
not get a full political hearing even when the long-term economic and 
environmental costs of delay and inaction are considerable. Indeed, in 
1983, the cost of cleaning up hazardous waste failures in the United States 
was estimated at $40 billion (Florio, 1984). The health costs of inaction 
could be very high as well. Further, hazardous wastes have also already 
commanded the expenditure of a great deal of public money, even from 
a reluctant U.S. administration, with results generally agreed to be less 
than uniformly excellent (Lester & Bowman, 1983; Nelson, 1987). Fi- 
nally, this is a policy area where some state governments have been willing 
to adopt extreme and unique measures, other than the creation of public 
corporations, to limit public exposures to toxic chemical wastes.” Need- 
less to say, the special problems of regulation associated with public 
corporations also apply in this case, but impartial analysis requires that 
potential merits be noted as well. 

A review of the OWMC case suggests that the use of public corpora- 
tions to manage hazardous wastes can carry several significant benefits. 
First, the adoption of a public corporation signals to the public as a whole 
that the government is serious about the task at hand. This might be 
particularly true in jurisdictions where such initiatives have been uncom- 
mon historically. The perception of a strong governmental commitment 
can turn aid in the siting process for new facilities. The government, in 
the creation of a public corporation, makes it explicitly clear that there 
will be such a facility or facilities. This reality alters the character of the 
so-called NIMBY (not-in-my-backyard) syndrome — residents of all po- 
tential sites cannot easily avoid recognition that there is a public dimen- 
sion to the need to find some location for a facility. The public as a whole 
may also more easily see that some public compensation is owing to those 
whose property values and lives are adversely affected by the new facility. 
Although the OWMC facility is not yet under construction, it appears that 
these observations will be borne out in this case. 

Also, the public character of public corporations lessens to some extent 
the pressure to balance in the short term income and expenditures at the 
expense of the protection of public health and well-being. Extravagance 
in the present fiscal climate is unlikely, but there should be strong 
countervailing pressures over and against pressures to use low-cost tech- 
niques which may carry greater risks. In the end, the public corporation 
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can be partially insulated from the ordinary obligations of the market- 
place in two ways. The use of the best available technologies can be 
required without fear of putting the enterprise out of business, or undue 
environmental risks can simply be discouraged by a willingness to spend 
on the part of the government, especially during the design and construc- 
tion phases. In addition, producers of designated by-products can be 
legally obliged to use the facility without creating windfall profits, profits 
which cannot easily be justified in the case of privately. owned HWTFs. 

On the other hand, there have been suggestions that the OWMC will 
exclude both the start-up and some or all capital costs of its facility from 
the charges passed on to waste producers. Here, then, is another exam- 
ple of great care in terms of environmental protection linked with a very 
great reluctance to take up environmental practices which may be di- 
rectly growth limiting. This policy, if adopted, will in effect involve a sig- 
nificant subsidy to the producers of hazardous chemicals and chemical 
by-products. It may be environmentally beneficial in terms of promoting 
wide use of the facility but environmentally risky in terms of lowering, 
for example, the costs of herbicides and pesticides relative to the costs of 
biological controls or the hand clearing of power lines. Thus both public 
and private HWTFs involve structural difficulties vis-à-vis environmental 
protection. Again, one is drawn to the question of new means by which 
government (or the public) can manage the environmental behavior of 
public and private entities. 

How does Ontario plan to monitor this publicly owned HWTF after 
construction? Can the public be assured that this public corporation will 
be regulated as stringently as, or more stringently than, a private operator 
ofa comparable facility? Are there ways in which the potential advantages 
of public corporations in this particular case could be utilized while 
minimizing the dangers? 

In the case of the OWMC, it is simply too early to be sure, but there 
are some positive signs. The corporation has, for example, taken some 
striking initiatives regarding the monitoring and enforcement of emissions 
standards. Interestingly, these OWMC initiatives are of a type which the 
earlier analysis in this article would also suggest. They are not unlike the 
coproduction initiatives which Durant (1985) proposed but doubted could 
be easily achieved. As he put it: 


It is unclear if TVA’s—or any other regulatory target’s — management or 
legislative sovereigns could ever feel comfortable with a full-scale copro- 
duction program. Although not requiring the relinquishment of professional 
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values, legal authority or agency accountability, coproduction would entail 
some sharing of agency authority, responsibility, and perhaps even account- 
ability with constituencies. (p. 141) 


In particular, 


OWMC proposes that a monitoring program be established with the full 
involvement of the community. The program will provide a means of 
ensuring that the facility functions properly, mitigation measures are effec- 
tive and unforeseen problems are detected early. (Ontario Waste Manage- 
ment Corporation, 1987, p. 44) 


The corporation will establish a joint OWMC/community monitoring 
committee which will include municipal and regional officials and repre- 
sentatives of provincial and local public interest groups. This committee 
will select locations for off-site monitoring stations, select an indepen- 
dent monitor, and review monitoring data. Local governmental authorities 
will hire an additional independent auditor to inspect monitoring equip- 
ment. A formal monitoring agreement will be negotiated and monitoring 
will include both biophysical and socioeconomic factors. Samples will be 
taken and analysis done on air, water, soil, and plant and animal life both 
on-site and off-site. These activities go a long way toward providing direct 
citizen/public input and may go beyond the hopes of Durant et al. (1983) 
for the TVA or Doern (1977) for the AECB. One reason that the OWMC 
may have succeeded more readily in this regard is that there was not a 
pervasive and long-established institutional culture opposed to such ini- 
tiatives (Durant, 1985). On the contrary, the corporation was newly 
established with an environmental scientist as chief executive (Paehlke & 
Torgerson, 1985). A particularly interesting question is whether these 
initiatives will remain unique to the OWMC or be taken up eventually by 
other Ontario public corporations. 

The OWMC has also been under pressure from environmental public 
interest groups to place greater emphasis on the reduction, reuse, and 
recycling of toxic chemicals as opposed to an exclusive emphasis on 
treatment, however careful. The OWMC has made efforts in this regard 
and has itself directed favorable media attention to those private corpora- 
tions which have made significant reduction efforts (M. Creed, personal 
interview, November 7, 1984). As well, the corporation has been encour- 
aged to build its facility in a modular fashion in the hopes of avoiding 
excess capacity. Such an approach might in turn help to avoid the temp- 
tation to implicitly support the future expansion of the chemical industry. 
Overall, the OWMC has been responsive thus far to pressures from its 
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interested publics and has provided some structures which may promote 
balanced public input. It remains to be seen whether the environmentally 
interested public will assert a continuing input. There is little doubt, of 
course, that industries which produce hazardous chemicals will remain 
interested and active vis-a-vis this public corporation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Under what circumstances, then, might public corporations be more 
effectively regulated in environmental terms, especially in comparison to 
private corporations? By way of conclusion, let us recall and review the 
four variables identified at the beginning of this article. Discussion of the 
first variable emphasized the character of environmental concern, partic- 
ularly the distinction between growth limiting and growth accepting 
concern. Consideration of the relationship between the public and public 
corporations intimated that direct public input structures may be signifi- 
cant. Consideration of the relationship between government and public 
corporations suggested that a division between public ownership and 
` regulatory authority (as between federal and state jurisdictions, for exam- 
ple) may have some positive effects. Finally, the fourth variable, the 
overall effectiveness of governmental and corporate decision makers, was 
significant in most, if not all, of our cases. This conclusion emphasizes 
the first two variables. 

Regarding the first variable, this article emphasized the fact that public 
corporations were, in many cases, created to maintain or initiate economic 
infrastructure development where private interests were unwilling or 
unable to proceed at the pace that government preferred. For example, the 
Canadian National Railroad was created following the collapse of a 
private venture when there was great fear that foreign loans would be 
defaulted to the economic detriment of the Canadian nation as a whole. 
Public power was often created in both the United States and Canada to 
promote rural electrification or to counteract some of the worst economic 
effects of monopoly pricing. Electricity users, especially industrial and 
commercial users, rather than the political left, provided the principal 
political impetus for public power. Thus, it might be argued, public 
corporations with such history and habits may be particularly wary of any 
role wherein they are charged with restraining the use of the product they 
were created to produce, for their historic charge has been to produce in 
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ever increasing abundance. Private corporations might be more com- 
fortable with the compensation of higher prices or inverted rate structures 
as mechanisms of demand restraint. It also might well be the case that 
private corporations would be more cautious about capital indebtedness 
than are large public corporations whose debt is guaranteed by the 
government. Greater caution of this sort would, in turn, increase caution 
regarding energy megaprojects generally and nuclear power in particular. 

Thus if environmental concerns do indeed suggest restraint on electric- 
ity demand and on the scale of generation facilities, then, under present 
arrangements, large public utilities may have adaptational difficulties. 
However, one must be clear that while it may be true that there is little 
evidence to suggest that public utilities are consistently more environ- 
mentally conscientious than private utilities in terms of the adoption of 
pollution abatement technologies, there is also little evidence that they are 
less 50. Perhaps too much has been made of the implicit assumption that 
they should be inherently more amenable to regulation; perhaps too little 
has been made of adaptational possibilities. Public corporations are semi- 
autonomous entities precisely because they operate predominantly with- 
in a decision world with market-based rules. When public utilities must 
compete directly with private corporations — and vice versa—on a daily 
basis, it is hard to imagine that either will behave in a qualitatively 
different way indefinitely. (Even in Canada, the public electric utilities 
are in ongoing competition with private, nonelectricity energy producers 
and distributors.) Neither, in fairness, can both be expected to compete 
and be held to sharply higher standards of behavior, environmental or 
otherwise. But it is still possible that public corporations, if pressed by 
either government or the public, can be brought to an equal, or marginally 
higher, standard of environmental behavior. 

This would likely require, in turn, that if and when environmental 
protection is deemed to involve further energy and/or electricity demand 
restraint, governments must be forceful and decisive. They might, for 
example, very seriously consider (a) delivery vehicles for efficiency 
improvements other than existing public corporations, and (b) having the 
political fortitude to create the use patterns they would prefer through tax 
or other policy mechanisms (Hamrin, 1983). 

Regarding the structure of the relationship between government, pub- 
lic corporations, and the public, several important, if still tentative, con- 
clusions can be stated. First, as we have seen in several cases, public 
corporations may be unable to avoid compliance when they face relatively 
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autonomous (or perhaps geographically distant) government agencies. 
A state government may be less reluctant to act in the case of federal 
agencies or public corporations. A federal chief executive, or even the 
courts, may be more willing to act firmly in the case of a public corporation 
with a regional mandate or if there is strong public support for action. 
Durant et al. (1983) observed “that the degree of bureaucratic oversight 
prompted by intra-governmental regulation is more comprehensive and 
reciprocal than previously appreciated” (p. 216). Would it not be possible 
to deliberately charge state agencies with regulating federal public corpo- 
rations and federal agencies with regulating state public corporations? 

But it may well be even more important to build openness and public 
involvement into the decision process regarding the environmental behav- 
ior of public corporations. This was seen to be important in the case of the 
TVA, and clearly, the OWMC has gained considerable plausibility from 
its early initiatives in this regard. Here, one should also note the discus- 
sion of the democratization of public utility governance and regulation 
by Gormley (1983), who observed that the issues dealt with recently by 
public utility commissions are often a blend of science, ethics, and politics 
and as such imply that public involvement is increasingly appropriate. The 
technical expertise required is now rarely value free and thus, it is argued, 
democratization “is necessary to improve and legitimize public utility 
commission decisions and to afford diverse interests a full opportunity to 
be heard” (p. 183). : 

Gormley outlined several routes to democratization, including the 
direct popular election of utility commissioners, a practice presently used 
in 11 U.S. states. However, one should note here an observation by 
Gormley in light of our earlier discussion: “Proponents of direct election 
believe it would result in the election of consumer-oriented commission- 
ers who would help to arrest the upward spiral in utility rates” (p. 183). 
This could thus lead to conflict between commissioners and environ- 
mental protection advocates who might prefer higher rates, even so- 
called marginal cost pricing. Another democratization technique noted 
by Gormley is the proxy advocacy office, wherein a separate office is 
created to engage in consumer rate advocacy without elected utility 
decision makers. Other options include citizens’ utility boards (funded by 
voluntary contributions with mailings inserted in utility bills) or interve- 
nor funding at the time of significant decisions. Finally, Gormley also 
suggested that much might be achieved by simply improving and expand- 
ing the staffs of existing utility commissions. 
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Underlying all of these proposals is a potential tension between the 
public as utility consumers and the public as protectors of the environ- 
ment. In some cases, this tension could be reduced through the use of such 
technical devices as inverted rate structures. But in general, the users of 
electrical capacity are often not the same persons whose environment is 
placed at risk by the operation of a set of production facilities. This 
fundamental problem of utility regulation must be faced whether or not 
public corporations are involved. 

One possible solution would involve the creation of public participa- 
tion mechanisms of two sorts: consumer advocates and environmental 
advocates. Both could be consciously integrated into the decision process. 
Environmental advocates might engage in both rate decisions and envi- 
ronmental monitoring activities. In the latter case, environmental advo- 
cates would supplement, or even supplant, some of the activities of 
governmental regulatory agencies. In all likelihood, public interest groups 
would carry out indicative environmental monitoring at a lower cost and 
with a more intense commitment. If and when they were to detect 
problems, their work could be checked by independent and/or govern- 
mental agencies, or decisions could be left to neutral legal or quasi-legal 
tribunals. Such an approach would fit well with the expansion of current 
citizen activities of many sorts under the general heading of coproduction 
(Durant, 1985; Sundeen, 1985). Coproduction is also potentially a cost- 
saving device, as it involves utilizing citizen involvement in diverse 
activities once performed exclusively by government. Thus far, it has been 
encouraged particularly by neoconservative and/or financially stretched 
local governments. Using coproduction to define and monitor environ- 
mental protection would seem singularly appropriate in the case of public 
corporations and government agencies. Government may be best able 
to regulate itself, as we have seen, if some “external” entity is watching 
closely. 

Thus, finally and most broadly, one might conclude that the achieve- 
ment- of environmental protection in and of itself commends neither 
privatization nor necessarily the creation of new public corporations. 
Rather, one might suggest that all options in the sense of governing 
instruments (Trebilcock, Hartle, Prichard, & Dewess, 1982) be left open, 
with none being excluded on ideological grounds. Public corporations do 
not consistently and automatically assure a greater likelihood of environ- 
mental protection. However, it may yet prove to be the case that structures 
and processes can be developed whereby public corporations are at least 
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as effectively regulated, on average, as are private corporations. It would 
appear that those who wish to make a straightforward case for privatiza- 
tion would best make their case on grounds other than the effectiveness 
of environmental regulation. 


NOTES 


1. However, such conclusions are more a dilemma than a paradigm for neoconservatives. 
More effective regulation in these circles would more often be as much an argument against 
privatization as for it. Nonetheless, the claim that government cannot regulate itself has been 
loosely associated with the neoconservative mood of our time. 

2. This argument is widely but not universally held. For a very close empirical look, see 
Chandler (1982). 

3. Obviously, there is not a complete parallel here, but the distrust of public corporations 
as regards environmental policy implicit in these studies and in the views of several 
prominent Canadian environmentalists is nonetheless strikingly at odds with the approach 
of the Ontario government in this case. 

4. But they are not as open as might be hoped. Historic practice in Canada involved 
minimal financial reporting unless the public corporation sought public subsidy. That is, 
those corporations whose revenues equaled expenditures were not closely scrutinized. To 
some extent, this has changed in recent years. 

5. California, for example, has adopted a variety of hazardous waste statutes that are seen 
by many in industry as draconian. Some corporations are, for example, required to take out 
' advertisements stating their noncompliance with toxic substance regulations, and many 
others will now be forced to post public notices regarding possible publicexposures to known 
carcinogens. The latter requirement may involve, for example, all gas stations and super- 
markets. See Reinhold (1988). 
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This article assesses the state of theory development in the study of social policy imple- 
mentation and offers a political economy framework as a synthesis of current theory and 
research. The article reviews and classifies the major theoretical and empirical studies 
of implementation. On the basis of the review, a political economy model of implementation 
is developed, consisting of the following components: policy-making, policy instruments, 
critical actors, driving forces, service delivery system, and policy output. The policy output 
is measured by a correspondence index defined as the correspondence between eligible, 
processed, and served populations and between identified needs and services delivered. It 
is argued that policy output is determined by organizational systems which develop as a 
result of technological specifications, economic considerations, and power relations. 
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The study of implementation has been advanced by considerable theo- 
retical and empirical work over the past 2 decades (for a review, see Lester, 
Bowman, Goggin, & O’Toole, 1987; Palumbo, 1987). Yet the field has 
also been burdened by a sense that theoretical coherence and convergence 
is lacking, despite a substantial accumulation of knowledge and codifica- 
tion of common patterns and themes (Sabatier, 1987a). This article intends 
to contribute toward theoretical convergence in the field in two ways: first, 
by presenting a taxonomy of implementation studies based on common 
methodological and explanatory dimensions; and second, by drawing 
from this taxonomy to build a political-economy model of the implemen- 
tation process. 
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Our focus throughout the article is on the implementation of social 
policy, that is, policy concerned with delivering human services or amel- 
iorating social problems. Ripley and Franklin (1982) described such 
policies as redistributive, which they differentiate from distributive poli- 
cies (such as government loan programs or general revenue sharing) or 
regulatory policies. Ripley and Franklin argued that redistributive pro- 
grams have the highest degree of conflict and the least generally accepted 
implementation routines of any type of policy. Consequently, such pro- 
grams present a particular challenge to theory building. We believe that 
by focusing on one type of policy, we can better attain theoretical coher- 
ence and can describe our own model with greater specificity. At the same 
time, we recognize that our model may be applicable to other policy types. 


TOWARD A TAXONOMY OF IMPLEMENTATION STUDIES 


The purpose of classifying implementation studies is to systematically 
identify their basic differences and similarities and to ascertain whether 
certain patterns emerge which can inform subsequent theory building. Our 
aim is not to present an exhaustive review of all the studies; rather, our 
selection is weighted toward works that have been cited frequently in the 
literature and that have had some impact on the development or testing of 
implementation theory. We begin by differentiating between three meth- 
odological approaches to implementation: top-down, bottom-up, and 
iterative. Within these categories, we classify works according to unit of 
analysis, driving forces, and explanatory mode. 


METHODOLOGICAL APPROACHES 


Implementation literature is commonly grouped according to one of 
two methodological approaches: “top-down” or “bottom-up.” Top-down 
studies are chiefly concerned with how the implementation process is 
structured to accomplish policy objectives (see, for example, Mazmanian & 
Sabatier, 1983; McFarlane, 1989; Van Horn & Van Meter, 1977). By 

contrast, bottom-up studies view implementation from the perspective 
of organizations and actors who are responsible for putting a policy into 
practice (see Berman, 1978; Weatherley & Lipsky, 1977; Wittrock, 
Lindstrom, & Zetterberg, 1982). 


IR 
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A third methodological approach may be termed “iterative” because 
it assumes a recurring flow between policy-making and implementing 
activities. Majone and Wildavsky (1978) typified this orientation when 
they describe implementation as “evolutionary,” inevitably reformulating 
as well as carrying out policy. Iterative studies take a long-term view of 
the implementation process and acknowledge both the legislative capacity 
to structure the implementation process and the bureaucratic capacity to 
act in self-interest. Further, these studies recognize how communication 
and evaluation activities create linkages or feedback loops between the 
policy-making and organizational environments, potentially allowing 
policymakers and organizational actors to reach mutual accommodation 
over time (see Kirst & Jung, 1980; Sabatier, 1987a, 1987b). 


UNITS OF ANALYSIS 


We identified four distinct units of analysis used in implementation 
studies: 


1. The policy instruments, encompassing technical design, incentives, re- 
sources, legal authority, and enforcement capabilities (Elmore, 1987; Van 
Horn & Van Meter, 1977) 

2. The interorganizational network, which includes both vertical relations 
between federal, state, and local agencies (Pressman & Wildavsky, 1979) 
and horizontal relations among various organizations participating in 
implementation at the local level (Goggin, 1987; Hjern & Hull, 1985) 

3. The intraorganizational structure and processes of the implementing agency 
(Chase, 1979; Montjoy & O’Toole, 1979) 

4. The individual actors themselves, especially their interests, beliefs, and 
motivations (Bardach, 1980; Weatherley & Lipsky, 1977) 


DRIVING FORCES 


The driving forces refer to explanations offered for the observed 
patterns and consequences of implementation. We identified five driv- 
ing forces in the literature. The first is the pursuit of rationality, which 
argues that implementation is driven by a chain of goal-means relations 
(Linder & Peters, 1987). Thus the outcome of the implementation process 
is a function of the number and types of barriers encountered in the pursuit 
of a rational planning and execution process. Sabatier and Mazmanian 
(1980, p. 187) referred to this as the ability of the statute to structure the 
implementation process. 
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A second explanation is the organization-policy environment fit, 
which stipulates that implementation is a function of the organization’s 
ability to develop structures and processes that fit the institutional, eco- 
nomic, and dominant patterns of service provision in the policy environ- 
ment (Goggin, 1987). Radin (1977), for example, attributed many of the 
difficulties of implementing school desegregation policy to the lack of fit 
between the organizational structure of the federal bureaucracy and the 
institutional rules governing the American public education system. Sim- 
ilarly, Goggin (1987) attributed part of the failure of the early and periodic 
screening, diagnosis, and treatment program in California to its lack of fit 
with “the established system for delivering preventive and curative health 
services to children” (p. 80). 

. The importance of the fit with the economic environment was empha- 
sized by Davies and Mason (1982), who argued that an organization must 
also operate in harmony with the larger economic system (e.g., the free 
market system in Western countries) if it is to survive. To illustrate, the 
authors described alternative manpower policies in the United Kingdom 
and found that the most successful programs worked within the market- 
place by encouraging increased worker efficiency and productivity, while 
the least successful attempted to change underlying processes in the labor 
market that consign certain people to low pay and low opportunity. . 

Bureaucratic discretion and adaptation is a third explanation for 
implementation patterns and outcomes (Brodkin, 1986; Edwards, 1980). 
According to this school, implementation is controlled by the amount of 
discretion exercised by bureaucrats who are at the front line of service 
delivery. Frequently, these bureaucrats use their discretion to maintain 
existing organizational routines (Weatherley & Lipsky, 1977), thus sub- 
verting the intent of the new policy. On a more positive note, McLaughlin 
(1976) observed that frontline staff may adapt to an innovation if they can 
play a role in developing the new technology and if they feel personally 
rewarded and recognized for implementing the change. 

A fourth driving force evolves around power relations among contend- 
ing interest groups (Bardach, 1980). Implementation is viewed as an arena 
in which interest groups compete, bargain, and coalesce in order to obtain 
or control resources. These power relations, in turn, determine the fate of 
the implementation process. As noted by Levin and Ferman (1985), “The 
core of politics is the conflict of interests. Individuals and organizations, 
therefore, resist the implementation of a policy or program because they 
do not see it as being in their interests” (p. 35). Ingram (1977), noting the 
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divergence of values and objectives among stakeholders, proposed a 
bargaining model as a framework for understanding implementation. 

Finally, there is the explanation of leadership and competence, which 
argues that implementation is a function of the leadership qualities, 
interpersonal skills, and competence of the implementors (Nakamura & 
Smallwood, 1980). Bardach (1980), for example, cited the leadership role 
played by a state legislator in improving the implementation of a mental 
health reform bill. Levin and Ferman (1985) stressed the leadership roles 
of the executive as a “fixer” in repairing and adjusting the implementation 
process and as a “double agent” in securing joint action among various 
interests. 


MODE OF EXPLANATION 


Most of the studies adopt one of two modes of explanation, labeled by 
Mohr (1982) as “variance” and “process.” In variance theory, the precur- 
sor, X, is a necessary and sufficient condition for the outcome, Y. Variance 
theory deals with variables and with efficient causes and is unconcerned 
with time ordering among the independent variables because this is seen 
as immaterial to the outcome. Alternatively, in process theory, the precur- 
sor is a necessary, but not sufficient, condition for the outcome. Process 
theory deals with discrete states and events, and with final causes (i.e., 
end results) and views time ordering of independent variables as critical 
to the outcome. Mohr went on to indicate that many researchers tend to 
mix and confuse both modes of explanation, a problem common to 
implementation research. 

There are few instances where variance theory has been used as the 
mode of explanation. Examples include Goggin’s (1987) study of the 
implementation of child health programs in five states, and Levin and 
Ferman’s (1985) study of nine successful youth employment programs. 
Mazmanian and Sabatier (1983) also presented their theory in a variance 
mode of explanation and analyzed several case studies from this perspec- 
tive. In contrast, process theory is quite prevalent in studies of implemen- 
tation, exemplified by the work of Pressman and Wildavsky (1979) and 
Weatherley and Lipsky (1977). 

Finally, scholars may avoid specifying a particular mode of explana- 
tion but, rather, resort to a list of causes which individually and collec- 
tively have some positive or deleterious effects on implementation. Al- 
` though they take the form of X causing Y, there is no specification of 
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whether the cause is efficient or merely necessary (e.g., Bardach, 1980; 
Chase, 1979). We refer to such a mode of explanation as being ad hoc. 


FINDINGS 


Tables 1, 2, and 3 present the classification of top-down, bottom-up, 
and iterative studies, respectively. The reader will note that methodolog- 
ical approach and mode of explanation are mutually exclusive categories, 
but several units of analysis and two or more driving forces are frequently 
identified in a single work. 


UNITS OF ANALYSIS 


The most striking observation is the heavy emphasis on interorganiza- 
tional networks among top-down, bottom-up, and iterative studies. Re- 
gardless of methodological approach, there is widespread recognition that 
implementation often involves (a) multiple organizations, including fed- 
eral, state, and local agencies; (b) public and private organizations; and 
(c) political and administrative bodies. 

Policy instruments are equally emphasized, though much more so by 
top-down and iterative studies than bottom-up ones. Intraorganizational 
relations and actors are the least common units of analysis but do appear 
consistently (and predictably) in the bottom-up literature. Iterative studies 
typically reflect a balance between policy instruments, interorganizational 
networks, and actors as units of analysis. 


DRIVING FORCES 


Given the heavy focus on interorganizational structures noted earlier, 
it comes as no surprise that power relations is the predominant driving 
force. Of the 37 works cited in the taxonomy, 28 describe competition, 
bargaining, and coalition building among organizations and actors as a 
major explanation for implementation patterns and outcomes. 

Following power relations, top-down studies emphasize rationality, 
while bottom-up studies concentrate on bureaucratic processes; iterative 
studies often stress both forces. The organization-policy environment fit 
is described less frequently but equally by both top-down and bottom-up 
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approaches, The remaining explanation — leadership skills — is identified 
in few studies, mostly bottom-up ones. 


MODE OF EXPLANATION 


Clearly, the dominant mode of explanation is process theory — 
particularly among bottom-up and iterative studies. About half of the 
top-down literature tends toward a variant mode of explanation, typically 
identifying policy variables as necessary and sufficient predictors of 
implementation outcomes. Ad hoc models rarely appear in the literature. 

What can we learn from this taxonomy that will bring us closer to a 
theoretical synthesis? First, a theory of implementation needs to focus on 
the interaction between policy-making, policy instruments, and the or- 
ganizational systems that respond to them (Elmore, 1987). Such a theory 
acknowledges that the actions of organizational systems in implementa- 
tion are bounded and constrained by policy instruments but also reflect 
organizational interests (Sabatier, 1987b). Accordingly, a theory must 
take into account the characteristics of a policy, the patterns of relations 
among the organizations that have a stake in the policy (i.e., the inter- 
organizational network), and the patterns of relations within the imple- 
menting agency(ies). 

Second, a theory of implementation needs to identify the forces that 
drive the implementation process. As indicated by the review, power 
relations is clearly a major force. Indeed, bureaucratic adaptation, which 
is also frequently cited, can be interpreted as another manifestation of 
power relations, especially among lower-level staff. Technical rationality 
emerges as another driving force that should be incorporated in the 
theory. Finally, because the predominant variable in the organization- 
policy environment fit seems to be economic, it too should be included 
in a theoretical synthesis. Hence the three driving forces— power rela- 
tions, technical rationality, and economic factors — constitute the building 
blocks of a political economy model of implementation (Wamsley, 1985; 
Wamsley & Zald, 1973). 

Third, a focus on the processes of implementation seems more appro- 
priate to explain the dynamics that produce the end result, that is, the 
policy output. Moreover, it seems most fruitful to consider the implemen- 
tation process as iterative, time-bounded, and involving organizational 
learning (Kirst & Jung, 1980; Sabatier, 1987b). 
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A POLITICAL ECONOMY MODEL OF IMPLEMENTATION 


We present a theoretical framework of implementation, consisting of 
six components: policy output, policy-making, policy instruments, critical 
actors, driving forces, and service delivery system (see Figure 1). 


POLICY OUTPUT 


We conceptualized policy output—the dependent variable —as the 
actual services being provided.’ Specifically, policy output is measured 
by (a) the correspondence between the eligible, processed, and served 
populations; and (b) the correspondence between needs and services. For 
population, we distinguished between three subgroups: the persons eligi- 
ble for services, those who are processed for services, and those who 
actually receive services. In the case of the WIN (Work Incentive) pro- 
gram, for example, the eligible population was defined as all able-bodied 
AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent Children) recipients with chil- 
dren over the age of 5 years. Only a fraction (24%) of the eligible popu- 
lation was actually processed by the program, and of those, only 18% 
actually received employment-related services (Rein, 1982). 

The correspondence between needs and services refers to the degree 
to which the identified needs of the population processed for services 
match the actual services they obtain. For example, in the WIN program, 
while it matched the needs of the clients for job-seeking skills through 
structured job search activities, it was less successful in responding to 
educational and vocational deficiencies or lack of child care. The two 
components are closely interrelated: A lack of correspondence between 
needs and services often results in a lack of correspondence between the 
eligible, processed, and served populations. That is, the program may 
provide services only to a subset of the eligible or processed population 
precisely because of the discrepancy between the identified needs and the 
available services. This measure of policy output was termed the corre- 
spondence index. 

This aspect of the policy output was chosen for emphasis because it 
reflects a key concern about the efficacy of redistributive social policies, 
and much of the empirical research is directed toward understanding the 
reasons for the often noted low correspondence index of programs. The 
implementation model proposed here attempts to identify the components 
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of the implementation process and how they interact to raise or lower the 
correspondence index. 


POLICYMAKING 


policy-making can be viewed as a set of processes which include (a) the 
framing of a problem or issue, (b) the specification of alternatives from 
which a choice is made, (c) an authoritative choice among the specified 
alternatives, and (d) the specification of the policy instruments. We accept 
Kingdon’s (1984, p. 204) conclusion that the policy-making process 
resembles a “garbage can” model and consists of separate streams of 
problems, policies, and politics that become coupled into one package 
when a policy window opens (i.e., a policy event that enables the coupling 
of the three streams). Hence we could expect that when conflicting or 
incompatible problems or solutions become coupled, they generate con- 
tradictory or ambiguous policy instruments. Similarly, the more diverse 
and contentious the politics, the less stable and coherent the policy 
instruments will be (Nakamura, 1987). Finally, we suggest that the stabil- 
ity of the policy instruments is, in part, a function of the degree of 
turbulence in the policy-making environment. Abrupt changes in eco- 
nomic, political, or sociodemographic conditions such as economic reces- 
sion, the Vietnam war, the election of a conservative president, or the 
AIDS epidemic create new policy windows and couplings of problems, 
policies, and politics. These, in turn, may produce shifts in policy that 
destabilize existing policy instruments. 


POLICY INSTRUMENTS 


We identified three policy instruments: authority, program design, and 
resources. Authority refers to the amount of legal power conferred on the 
implementors to elicit compliance (Hood, 1983). That is, the policy will 
determine who will be vested with how much authority to implement its 
design. While authority may be vested in one agency, it can be circum- 
scribed and delimited. For instance, as noted by Lamb (1984), although 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) was vested 
with the authority to implement equal housing opportunity under Titles 
VI and VIII of the 1968 Civil Rights Act, the legislative authority was 
unclear, leaving HUD with limited powers to resolve complaints. Author- 
ity may also be diffused among several agencies, which increases the 
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potential for interagency conflict and the need for negotiations and 
bargaining. Either condition limits the capacity of the implementing 
agency to concentrate sufficient power to enforce compliance. 

Program design indicates policy specifications regarding the target 
population, the needs to be addressed, and the services to be provided 
(Alexander, 1985, p. 413). Thus program design reflects the degree of 
clarity and consistency of the policy objectives (Sabatier & Mazmanian, 
1979). When the validity of the theory of causation assumed in the policy 
is questionable, cause and effect relations become uncertain and unpre- 
dictable and greater reliance is placed on trial and error strategies. More- 
over, when the program design encompasses a large target population, 
multiple needs, and many services, it is more difficult to articulate a 
coherent and valid theory of causation. 

Resources typically refer to the availability and allocation of money, 
personnel, expertise, skills, and facilities (Edward, 1980). However, they 
also include incentives or inducements for participation in the implemen- 
tation process. Many federal social policies are in a form of grant-in-aid 
which provides inducements to the states to implement them. 

The availability of resources and their allocation, as specified by the 
policy, influences the composition of the stakeholders. A policy rich in 
resources will attract many stakeholders offering their commodities, thus 
expanding the interorganizational network. The availability of resources 
will also influence the technological requirements because of the limits 
they set on economic feasibility. A paucity of resources will induce the 
implementing agency to truncate the technological requirements, result- 
ing in a potential decrease in the correspondence index — especially be- 
tween needs and services (Danzinger & Ring, 1982). Finally, when the 
resources are viewed as unstable and unpredictable, there is again a 
potential for a lower correspondence index because the stakeholders are 
likely to minimize their participation and the implementing agency will 
be reluctant to commit its own resources to the program. 


CRITICAL ACTORS 


Ripley and Franklin (1982) suggested that “implementation processes 
involve many important actors holding diffuse and competing goals and 
expectations who work within the context of an increasingly large and com- 
plex mix of government programs” (p. 9). We differentiate between two 
sets of such actors: the implementing agency(ies) and the stakeholders. 
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The implementing agency is typically a government bureaucracy in 
charge of assembling the program components. There are several charac- 
teristics of the implementing agency that influence the implementation 
process, especially the interests of the dominant coalition, internal struc- 
ture, and availability of skills and expertise. When the dominant coalition 
(i.e., the group that controls the key resources in the agency) is in conflict 
with the policy instruments, the agency is more likely to undertake sym- 
bolic rather than substantive implementation. That is, the agency will 
comply with the formal requirements of the policy with minimal commit- 
ment of organizational resources (Montjoy & O’ Toole, 1979), thus poten- 
tially lowering the correspondence index. Similarly, when the internal 
structure of the agency is highly differentiated or loosely coupled, the 
more diffused is the internal power needed to implement the program. As a 
result, the problem of coordination increases, making the assembly of the 
program components more difficult. Finally, the availability of expertise 
and skills needed by the program design will influence the agency’s ability 
to translate program requirements into coherent technical specifications. 

Stakeholders comprise the groups and organizations whose partic- 
ipation and cooperation is needed to operationalize a policy (Hjern & 
Porter, 1981). We define stakeholders by the fact that they control a 
commodity needed for the implementation of the program. The commod- 
ity may be tangible, such as a service or expertise to be contracted, or 
intangible, such as the provision of authority, support, and legitimation. 
Yet it is the need for and control of such a commodity that defines the 
political arena of the implementation process. To obtain the commodities 
needed for implementation, exchanges will have to be made among the 
stakeholders and the implementing agency.’ 

Two attributes about the stakeholders are especially important to the 
implementation process: the number of stakeholders and the degree to 
which they are organized. The greater the number of stakeholders, the 
more complex becomes the implementation process because of the need 
to accommodate diverse interests (O’Toole & Montjoy, 1984). Negotia- 
tions and bargaining become necessary, potentially reducing the technical ‘ 
rationality and coherence of the program design. Similarly, the more that 
stakeholders are organized into associations and cliques, the greater is 
their capability to influence the implementation process. Warren, Rose, 
and Bergunder (1974, p. 33) noted that when stakeholders are organized, 
they can exercise important social control functions by defining problems, 
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controlling the methods used to deal with problems, and warding off 
alternative approaches that threaten their collective interests. 


DRIVING FORCES 


The interaction of the critical actors with the policy instruments gen- 
erates three forces which drive the implementation process: technological, 
economic, and political. Implementation becomes a nonissue when the 
technological specifications of the policy are unambiguous, when the 
costs do not exceed available resources, and when the power to implement 
is fully concentrated. It is because these conditions rarely if ever exist that 
the implementation of social policies becomes complex and worthy of 
study. 


Technological Specifications 


As Pressman and Wildavsky (1979) observed, every social policy 
“points to a chain of causation between initial conditions and future 
consequences” (p. xv). Thus the implementation of every policy involves 
the technical operationalization of a theory of causation assumed or 
explicated by the policy. The technological specifications seek to reduce 
design errors by specifying the components of the program and how they 
are to be assembled. The greater the technical rationality and coherence, 
the lesser the potential for design errors. 

Several studies (Browning, Marshall, & Tabb, 1980; Bullock, 1981; 
McFarlane, 1989) have supported the proposition that the greater the 
technological rationality and coherence of the program, the higher the 
program’s correspondence index (i.e., there will be a greater correspon- 
dence between eligible, processed, and served populations and between 
needs and services). Moreover, an indeterminate technology increases the 
discretion of the implementors, which enables them to give greater 
preference to ideological, fiscal, and political considerations. Finally, 
technological uncertainty contributes to the diffusion of power—both 
within the implementing agency and among the stakeholders — because it 
invites competing perspectives and increases the opportunities for various 
actors to push their own agendas. Derthick (1972) provided an example 
in President Johnson’s “model cities” program. The policy was vague and 
contradictory: Was it intended as a housing program for the poor, or as a 
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development scheme to build shining new cities? Opposing interpreta- 
tions created conflict within HUD regarding departmental responsibility 
for the effort and created external opposition from congresspersons and 
local Jeaders who preferred the status quo over federal intervention in their 
communities. 


Economic Considerations 


Implementation decisions are inevitably driven by considerations of 
costs. These are influenced by the availability of resources and the 
elasticity of the demand and supply of goods and services needed by the 
program. In this context, inelasticity of the demand for or the supply of 
the resources needed by the program will increase the power of the 
stakeholders who control these resources. 

There are three types of cost considerations that influence the imple- 
mentation process: production costs (which include fixed and operations 
costs), opportunity costs, and transaction costs. We propose that when the 
resources are unstable, the implementors will attempt to minimize the 
fixed costs of the program because of fear that these will become irrecov- 
erable sunk costs. Rather, the implementors will invest in goods and 
services which have greater liquidity or whose costs can be readily 
recovered. However, such a strategy is more likely to lower the correspon- 
dence index of the program. 

Transaction costs affect the organization of the service delivery system 
(Calista, 1987). The decision as to whether program components will be 
assembled within the boundaries of one organization or be obtained via 
the market (i.e., by contracting) is a function of the transaction costs 
associated with their exchange (Williamson, 1981). Generally, the greater 
the uncertainty about the supply of a component or the greater the need 
to design it specifically for the program, the higher the transaction costs 
and the greater the advantage of incorporating the component into the 
organization’s boundaries. Thus when the components are assembled in 
one organization, there is greater likelihood of coordination among the 
service components and for more efficient monitoring. Yet when the 
availability of resources is uncertain, the implementing agency may be 
reluctant to invest in the internal production of the needed component for 
fear of sunk costs. The organization may contract with an external supplier 
for the component — despite the fact that transaction costs are high — and 
consequently create problems of coordination and monitoring. 
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Finally, it is important to emphasize that the estimation of the costs 
becomes more ambiguous under conditions of technological uncertainty. 
When this is the case, ideological and political factors are more likely to 
dominate an organization’s calculation of costs. 


Power Relations 


The mobilization of power — both within the implementing agency and 
among the stakeholders — is indispensable to the implementation process, 
for it is the currency with which cooperation and compliance are attained. 
Within the implementing agency, the power of the implementors is 
concentrated when they combine hierarchical authority, resource control, 
and network centrality (Astley & Sachdeva, 1984). Assuming that the 
implementors are committed to the program, the more concentrated is 
their power, and the greater is their ability to assemble the program com- 
ponents in a technically rational and coherent manner. Further, the mon- 
itoring of the program will be more effective. We expect that these 
conditions will raise the correspondence index. 

Because implementation is dependent on the participation of various 
stakeholders, conflict of values and interests is inevitable (Fudge & 
Barrett, 1981). The stakeholders and the implementing agency exercise 
power in order to protect and advance their values, interests, and re- 
sources. Indeed, the “games” described by Bardach (1980) are manifes- 
tations of such maneuvering. Without these games, the implementation 
process could not commence. 

Power is mobilized through several strategies, ranging from competi- 
tion to bargains and coalitions (Benson, 1975). Power may also be 
concentrated when a stakeholder or small group of stakeholders has a 
monopoly over critical resources. When there are many stakeholders, the 
most frequent strategy to concentrate power is through coalition building. 
The participation of the implementing agency in such a coalition provides 
it with power to obtain cooperation and compliance from other stakehold- 
ers. However, the cost of such participation is acceptance of the values 
and interests of the coalition members, which may not be identical to those 
of the implementing agency. 

The processes of power mobilization result in the structuring of the 
interorganizational network, especially the flow of clients and services. 
When the implementors occupy a central position in the network, they 
have greater control over the terms of the exchanges. When power is 
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dispersed, the number of decision makers increases and the probability 
of agreement declines (O’Toole & Montjoy, 1984; Pressman & Wildavsky, 
1979) the exchange of resources become less stable and predictable, and 
the potential conflict of values and interests increases. These conditions 
will lower the correspondence index of the program. 


SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEM 


We conceptualized the service delivery system to consist of three 
interrelated components: the technical core, the interorganizational net- 
work, and the control or monitoring mechanisms. The technical core refers 
to those program components which are directly responsible for produc- 
ing the desired changes in the target population (Hasenfeld, 1983). It may 
vary by the degree of integration or fragmentation among its components. 
The interorganizational network refers to the relationships among the 
stakeholders whose resources are needed for the operations of the pro- 
gram, and its effectiveness can be measured by the degree of coordination 
among its elements (Grusky, 1989). Following Scott and Meyer (1983), 
the control mechanisms of the program may be either structural (e.g., 
adequacy of facilities and qualification of personnel), process (e.g., num- 
ber of clients processed by each component), or outcome (e.g., proportion 
of clients rehabilitated). 

As noted earlier, we argue that the service delivery system will be 
shaped by the nature of the driving forces, namely, the degree of techno- 
logical certainty, economic stability, and concentration of power. For the 
sake of simplicity, we combine the technological and economic dimen- 
sions and present a cross-tabulation of the technological/economic and 
power forces and their predicted impact on the service delivery system.‘ 
The results are shown in Figure 2. An increase in technical and economic 
uncertainty will fragment the technical core and will shift the control 
mechanisms to structure and process. As power become more dispersed, 
the interorganizational network will become less coordinated, and the 
integration of the technical core also will be threatened. 

How will the structure of the service delivery system affect the policy 
output? We previously proposed that an increase in technical and/or 
economic uncertainty and the dispersion of power will lower the corre- 
spondence index. Therefore, we hypothesize that Cell 1 will maximize 
the correspondence index, while Cell 4 will minimize it. Cell 2 is likely 
to lower the correspondence index because of some fragmentation in the 
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Power 
Concentrated Dispersed 
highly integrated moderately integrated 
Certainty highly coordinated somewhat fragmented 


Structure, process, process and outcome 
and outcome 


(1) (3) 


Technical/ 
Economic 
somewhat fragmented highly fragmented 
Uncertainty moderately coordinated uncoordinated 


structure and process structure 


(2) (4) 





Figure 2: Driving Forces and Service Delivery System 
NOTE: T = technological core; I = interorganizational network; and C = control mechanisms. 


technical core and lack of appropriate outcome controls. Cell 3 will lower 
the correspondence index mostly because of inadequate coordination in 
the interorganizational network, in addition to lack of outcome controls. 


FEEDBACK LOOP 


Implementation inevitably creates a feedback loop among its compo- 
nents which, in turn, influences the implementation process. This feed- 
back is generated by both exogenous “shocks” — events which are beyond 
the implementors’ control — and internal adjustments initiated by policy- 
makers and critical actors. By exogenous shocks, we refer to major 
changes in the sociodemographic, cultural, technical, economic, and 
political-legal environment in which implementation is taking place. 
These may include (a) the rapid influx of immigrants; (b) changing 
cultural norms, such as attitudes about women and work; (c) technological 
- innovations, such as psychotropic drugs; (d) landmark judicial decisions, 
such as school desegregation; (e) electoral shifts; and (f) economic booms 
or recessions. 
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Exogenous shocks may result in the entry of new stakeholders into 
the implementation process or cause changes in the leadership and struc- 
ture of the implementing agency. These, in turn, will generate pressures 
to modify the service delivery system. Most important, however, exoge- 
nous shocks will affect the driving forces by altering existing technolog- 
ical, economic, and power arrangements. For example, the AIDS epidemic 
has introduced considerable technological uncertainties in implementing 
treatment programs for high-risk populations such as substance abusers. 
It has, similarly, threatened the fiscal stability of publicly funded health 
care services, and it has challenged the power dominance of health 
professionals as gay advocacy groups attempt to influence the implemen- 
tation of health care services (e.g., Johnson & Miller, 1988). 

Internal adjustments refer to the changes made by policymakers and 
critical actors at any stage of the implementation process, potentially 
altering the way that services are delivered. Typically, these adjust- 
ments are made in response to program monitoring or evaluations. For 
instance, if a program appears to be serving the wrong population, 
policymakers may tighten the targeting criteria in the initial statute, or 
the implementing agency may adopt stricter control mechanisms over 
program recruitment and enrollment. Bardach (1980), for example, de- 
scribed how California legislators amended a mental health reform act to 
allow mandatory outpatient treatment for persons with psychopathic 
indications, even though of the original law was to restore the civil 
liberties of the mentally ill. This amendment was introduced once policy- 
makers discovered that a number of violent crimes were linked to people 
who were forgoing voluntary treatment despite records of previous diag- 
nosis and institutionalization. 


CONCLUSION 


The model we proposed attempts to provide a synthesis of several 
dominant strands in the accumulating research on implementation. We 
define it as a political economy model because it focuses on the three 
interrelated forces that drive the implementation process: technological, 
economic, and power relations. The political economy model of imple- 
mentation draws from three interrelated organizational theories: strategic 
choice, resource dependency, and institutional. Strategic choice theory 
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focuses on the assembly of the program components, based on the 
strategic choices made by the implementors in response to the new policy 
environment (Galbraith & Kazanjian, 1986). Resource dependency the- 
ory identifies the processes of power mobilization needed to obtain the 
resources and participation of the various policy stakeholders and the 
consequences of such mobilization on the inter- and intraorganizational 
arrangements that constitute the actual service delivery system (Pfeffer & 
Salancik, 1978; Wamsley & Zald, 1973). The institutional theory empha- 
sizes the adaptive processes of organizations to their normative environ- 
ment: how organizations develop distinctive characteristics, and how they 
become institutionalized (Scott & Meyer, 1983). This emphasis is partic- 
ularly relevant to implementation because it can be viewed, in part, as a 
process of organizational change and adaption to new symbols, values, 

and institutional rules. 

Undoubtedly, the model we are proposing is site complex; this is 
because the implementation process itself is multifaceted. By recognizing 
the linkages between policy-making, implementation, and output and the 
iterative process between policy and action, the political economy frame- 
work is able to define the unique domain of implementation to include the 
policy instruments, critical actors, driving forces, and service structure. 
Moreover, by suggesting that the essence of implementation involves 
inter- and intraorganizational changes, this framework points to the im- 
portance of structural theories of organizational change in advancing the 
study of implementation. 


NOTES 


1. We distinguished between policy output and policy outcome, with the latter referring 
to the long-term effects of the policy on the target population and society at large (sce 
Nakamura & Smallwood, 1980, p. 76). 

2. We acknowledge the methodological issues regarding the operationalization of the 
index, including the definition of needs and reliance on organizational records which tend 
to be biased by defining client needs to fit available services. 

3. Indeed, we defined power in the context of exchange relations. Emerson (1972) stated 
that the power of one party over another in an exchange relation is an inverse function of his 
or her dependence on the other party. Dependence of one party on another is a joint function 
of the value of the resource needed and its availability from alternative sources, 

4. For an analogous classification, see Perrow (1967). 
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This article develops a typology of social partnership organizations to enhance under- 
standing of the ways these organizations operate in the social arena, as well as their potential 
for social problem solving. First, social partnerships are carefully defined. Based on the 
degree of problem “divisibility,” two key determinants of partnership type are derived: the 
degree of interdependence among organizations involved in problem solving and the 
organizational level at which the problem is most salient. From these determinants, three 
“ideal” partnership types in which there is congruence between the determinants are 
distinguished: programmatic, federational, and systemic. Characteristics of each ideal type 
are described, and problems with potential hybrid types are discussed. Propositions are then 
developed, followed by a discussion of implications for practice and research. 


A TYPOLOGY OF SOCIAL 
PARTNERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 


SANDRA A. WADDOCK 
Boston College 


* General Motors (GM) Corporation recognized that many of the workers 
who had been hired as electricians or welding equipment maintenance repair 
specialists were working in jobs that really no longer existed. So specialized 
had the jobs become that employees needed training in electronics to perform 
them. GM entered into an agreement with a local public community college 
to provide the needed training. 

* Members of the Boston Tocling and Machine Association, a division of a 
national organization, found themselves rejecting work because they did not 
have enough machinists to complete the work. To solve the problem, they 

joined together to form the Boston Machine Tooling Institute, which provides 
training for machinists who can then be hired by local employers. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: An earlier version of this article was presented at the annual meeting 
of the Academy of Management in New Orleans, August 1987. The author would like to 
acknowledge the helpful comments of Profs. James E. Post, Joseph A.. Raelin, Deborah 
Bickford, Samuel Graves, Jeanne Bartunek, David A. Whetten, and anonymous reviewers on 
earlier drafts. 
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* Confronted by a national crisis with illegal drug abuse spreading throughout 
society, members of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
formed a coalition with representatives of the Ad Council, major media 
outlets, production and talent unions, and social science researchers to form 
the Partnership for a Drug-Free America as one way of tackling this serious 
problem. By amassing the best creative talents available, targeting multiple 
economic sectors with numerous sophisticated advertising messages in the 
largest peacetime volunteer effort ever generated, the Partnership hopes to 
begin a long-term process of “denormalizing” the use of certain illicit drugs. 


All of the initiatives just described represent an emerging form of 
organization designed to tackle difficult social problems: the social part- 
nership. These ventures, which are becoming increasingly common, fly 
in the face of conventional wisdom that business and public nonprofit 
sector organizations are necessarily adversaries. There are already numer- 
ous examples of both successful and failed partnership ventures, which 
have attempted to tackle different problems. Yet not nearly enough is 
known about their problem-solving potential, which types of problems 
are most amenable to solution by social partnership, and under what 
circumstances they are likely to succeed. 

In this article, social partnerships are first defined carefully to distin- 
guish them from other forms of interaction at the organizational level. 
Next, they are briefly placed in the context of other research on inter- 
organizational collaboration. Three “ideal” types of social partnership that 
exist on a continuum are then described. Finally, implications of the 
typology of social partnerships are discussed, with conclusions reached 
about their potential as social problem-solving mechanisms. 


A DEFINITION OF SOCIAL PARTNERSHIP 


Social partnerships (or public-private partnerships) are an increas- 
ingly popular form of collaborative action in which organizations from 
multiple sectors interact to achieve common ends. As such, they are 
specialized forms of what have been termed collective strategies (Astley, 
1984), “social action systems” (Van de Ven, 1976), problem-solving 
networks (Austrom & Lad, 1986), or action sets (Aldrich & Whetten, 
1981; Whetten, 1987) by other scholars. Social partnerships can be de- 
fined as the voluntary collaborative efforts of actors from organizations 
in two or more economic sectors in a forum in which they cooperatively 
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attempt to solve a problem or issue of mutual concern that is in some way 
identified with a public policy agenda item. Key aspects of social partner- 
ships are elaborated on in this article. 

Social partnerships typically deal with what are variously termed “in- 
divisible” problems (Aldrich, 1977), “metaproblems” (Chevalier, 1966), 
or “messes” (Ackoff, 1975), all of which are terms used to mean complex 
problems that single organizations find difficult to cope with alone. The 
term “social partnership” will be used here instead of “public-private 
partnership” because although some of these partnerships do include 
public and private sector organizations, that is, businesses and govern- 
ment agencies, many include two or more private sector institutions. For 
example, businesses and private nonprofit or social service organizations, 
business and private hospitals, businesses, and private universities have 
formed social partnerships. Still others take place between government 
and nonprofits or among government agencies. 

As the foregoing definition indicates, there are several common char- 
acteristics among social partnerships. All, for example, are composed of 
organizations from multiple economic sectors and deal either directly or 
indirectly with the “messes” or “metaproblems” of the social or public 
policy agenda, which do not lend themselves to easy resolution by single 
organizations. Problems with which social partnerships deal tend to be of 
the “messy” rather than the well-defined sort, since a more readily dealt 
with problem lends itself to solution by a single organization, thereby 
avoiding some of the transaction costs of this peer group, “quasi-market” 
form of interaction (see Williamson, 1975, for an elaboration of transac- 
tions cost theory). Partners, however, are drawn and held together by 
values and common interests as much as by the specific gains from 
transactions (e.g., Ouchi, 1980). 

Social partnerships involve collective action (Astley & Fombrun, 
1983) as opposed to actions by single organizations. They may evolve 
from coalitions (Cummings, 1984) or from “social problem solving 
networks” (Austrom & Lad, 1986) of organizational actors from multiple 
economic sectors who face a problem not easily resolved by one of them. 
Typically, goals for social partnerships are developed so that they have a 
short- or long-range impact in some area of the public policy arena, even 
though their more immediate goal more directly benefits participants. In 
fact, self-interest is the sine qua non of the social partnership. Without it, 
there is little incentive for collaborative interaction. By definition, social 
partnerships are “partnerships.” As partnerships, they require active inter- 
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action and involvement in the planning and implementation of activi- 
ties by two or more organizations. This contrasts with the more passive 
forms of involvement possible, for instance, by members of trade associ- 
ations, from the interactions that exist between social service agencies as 
a result of contracts or referral networks or by donors in philanthropic 
endeavors. As the term “partnerships” implies, there is a degree of power 
sharing and responsibility sharing implied in social partnerships, more 
like the common values associated with clans than more hierarchical 
single-organization forms (Williamson, 1975) and avoiding some of the 
uncertainties associated with pure market transactions. Indeed, the val- 
ues and social concerns that unit social partnerships make them much 
more like those types of organizations that Ouchi (1980) identified as 
clans. Comprising individuals from multiple organizations, their form is 
more that of a network (e.g., Miles & Snow, 1986) than the bureaucracy 
or hierarchy. As Ouchi (1980) noted, the clan form is useful when there 
is ambiguity about performance evaluation or when tasks are unique or 
ambiguous, but goals are relatively congruous, a situation that is typical 
of social partnerships. Further, social partnerships succeed only when the 
benefits which they are expected to provide are useful to all of the 
participating organizations; hence there must be identifiable benefits for 
all participants in the interaction, whether direct or indirect (Astley & 
Fombrun, 1983), and these benefits must outweigh the costs of participa- 
tion (Gray, 1985). 

Social partnerships involve the interaction and joint problem solving 
of participants from organizations whose primary goals are in two or more 
economic sectors. Because they have overlapping interests, participants 
allow some of their own activities to be shaped and even limited (Bresser 
& Harl, 1986; Litwak & Hylton, 1962; Whetten, 1987) as a result of the 
partnership’s efforts. Additionally, partnership typically also requires a 
resource commitment from all partners. This means that a resource 
exchange (Levine & White, 1961), whether of money, talent, time, or 
equipment, is taking place where the task environments (Dill, 1958) of 
the partners overlap. 

Social partnerships are voluntary, in that partners interact in the social 
arena to accomplish some good as well as to serve their own purposes. 
(Even mandated partnerships, such as the Job Training Partnership Act’s 
Private Industry Councils, cannot really require the active involvement of 
private sector companies.) Participation and involvement can be gener- 
ated only when companies find that they have a real commitment to the 
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efforts of the partnership, that is, when they are “hooked” into the partner- 
ship and believe they can add value (Waddock, 1988) and when, like clans, 
they generate a set of core common values shared among all participants 
(Ouchi, 1980). 

Finally, social partnerships take a place squarely on the social or public 
policy agenda in numerous realms, ranging from advancement of tech- 
nology, to economic development, to education at all levels. Thus one 
vital characteristic of a social partnership is that it have as a consequence 
some socially relevant purpose or goal, although obviously all participants 
will not have equally favorable views of each agenda item or gain the 
same benefits. 


THE EMERGENCE OF SOCIAL PARTNERSHIPS IN SOCIETY 


There are many reasons for the observed increase in collaboration and 
hence in social partnership formation in society today (Astley & Fombrun, 
1983; Austrom & Lad, 1986; Bower, 1983; Ouchi, 1984; Post & Lad, 
1984). Pressures from the federal government for “private sector initia- 
tives,” public agencies being forced to do more with less, and cooperative 
interactions of all sorts waxing (Astley, 1984; Post & Lad, 1984) have 
forced recognition that attention needs to be paid to the potential for so- 
cial problem solving that social partnerships have, how and by whom they 
are formed, and what can be expected of them. One theoretical reason for 
increased “alliances” commonly offered is that environmental turbulence 
is increasing (e.g., Bell, 1976; Drucker, 1980; Mulford & Rogers, 1982; 
Toffler, 1981) and as a result, there is increased resource interdependency 
or need to manage uncertainty (Pfeffer & Salancik, 1978). Emery and Trist 
(1965) were the first to point out that one result of increased environmental 
turbulence is an increase in the number of interorganizational linkages; 
others proposed that these increases in environmental complexity result 
in more specialized organizations, which in turn are increasingly inter- 
dependent, thus raising the need for interorganizational coordination and 
interaction (e.g., Astley, 1984; Mulford & Rogers, 1982). The active 
interpenetration (Post, 1976; Preston & Post, 1975) of partnerships is, if 
these theorists are correct, directly linked to increases in environmental 
turbulence or at least in perceived turbulence (cf. Rogers, 1986). 

Yet, depending on their characteristics, social partnerships have great 
or limited social problem-solving potential and different types of partner- 
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ships appear to be suited to different problems and circumstances. The 
remainder of this article is devoted to developing a typology based on 
what Whetten (1987) and Aldrich and Whetten (1981) termed the “multi- 
plexity” of social partnerships. In developing the typology, a social 
problem-solving perspective (Cummings, 1984) has been taken, in that 
the typology is geared to understanding the processes that evolve out of 
the interactions within the partnership (see also Gray, 1985). 


SOCIAL PARTNERSHIPS AND 
RESEARCH ON COLLABORATION 


Prior scholars identified other forms of collaboration, but none fo- 
cused directly on the social partnership as an organizational form or on 
developing a typology of such organizations. Gray (1985), McCann 
(1983), and Cummings (1984) focused on some of the processes involved 
in developing collaborations but have not attempted to develop typolo- 
gies of those interactions. Astley (1984) and Astley and Fombrun (1983) 
wrote of collective strategy among interdependent firms and other orga- 
nizations, without, however, providing detail about “subspecies” (to use 
their biological metaphor) that exist within the collectivities they identify. 
Cummings (1984) discussed transorganizational systems in a thorough 
review of the two streams of research that focus on collaborative enter- 
prise and highlighted the central issue of problem structuredness as well 
as interdependence as critical determinants of the form of collaborative 
enterprise to be undertaken. These determinants are elaborated on later. 
While Cummings (1984) provided insight into the many processes in- 
volved in forming and developing such systems, he made little attempt to 
systematically differentiate “types” of transorganizational systems within 
his framework. 

Aldrich and Whetten (1981) developed a typology of collaborative, 
cross-sector organizations, identifying three types of interorganizational 
relations: (a) organizations set (Evan, 1966), which are those organiza- 
tions to which a focal organization is directly linked; (b) action sets, 
which are a purposeful temporary alliances; and (c) net-works, which 
consist of all linkages of a certain type among a bounded group of organi- 
zations. Social partnerships belong to the family of interorganizational 
relations bounded by the action set. The present typology expands on prior 
research by focusing directly on the social partnership as a vehicle for 
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collaboration between public and private sector actors, showing where 
and how the potential for social problem solving arises. 

Social partnerships involve both collaboration and exchange (¢.g., 
Levine & White, 1961; Schermerhorn, 1975). The resource commitment 
for partnerships is in time and involvement as well as monetary items, for 
exchange the transaction involves money transactions for goods and 
services and in coordinated systems very often dues or fees are collected 
in return for information. They are a form of “clan” organization (Ouchi, 
1980) intended to reduce transactions costs (see Williamson, 1975) rather 
than relying on the market to provide the “goods” or benefits to be 
supplied by the partnership and work in situations where the market is 
unable to provide the benefits because of the complexity of issues or 
independence of organizations. But they involve peer relationships that 
are at least partially contractual as do market transactions (cf. Williamson, 
1975), so they need to be monitored carefully over time. Common goals 
and benefits to organizations involved in social partnerships range from 
indirect and long term to direct and short term but typically involve some 
sort of “social” or public policy dimension, while benefits in exchange 
are direct (goods or services traded for money) and for coordinated efforts; 
they tend to be somewhat less direct and aimed at group goals. Partner- 
ships tend to be voluntary with a social agenda underlying the interaction, 
whereas pure market exchanges are voluntary but based on fulfillment of 
identified needs, and coordinated efforts among similar organizations are 
voluntary but focused on meeting a group need. 


BASES OF COLLABORATIVE INTERACTION 


Organizational theory provides insight into a problem-related precon- 
dition that results in two key bases for collaborative efforts to occur as 
opposed to market transactions (cf. Williamson, 1975). The dominant 
precondition for the emergence of social partnerships is the existence of 
a problem of the sort that has been characterized as “indivisible” (Aldrich, 
1979; see also Ackoff, 1975; Chevalier, 1966). The indivisibility or degree 
of problem structuredness (Cummings, 1984) forces an assessment of the 
relative scope or sweep of the problem to be solved, with the scope ranging 
from quite narrow to moderate/bounded to very broad. 

The degree of problem structure and its scope, in turn, create the first 
basis of the typology: interdependence among potential problem solvers. 
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The indivisibility of the problem is a precondition for the emergence of 
social partnerships, which in turn forces an assessment of the relative 
scope of the problem. Problems broad in scope require the interaction of 
many interdependent organizational actors for their resolution. Even 
narrower scope problems, however, require at least two social actors. This 
interdependence forms the first basis for the typology. Interdependence 
appears when the problem is too complex or too large for individual actors 
or organizations to resolve or requires skill/resources that more than one 
organization needs to supply. Interdependence thus means that multiple 
organizational actors are necessary for problem resolution (Astley & 
Fombrun, 1983; Bresser & Harl, 1986; Thompson, 1967). The problem’s 
scope and the resulting interdependence also focuses decision makers 
to determine which organizations must necessarily become involved in 
problem solution (Gray, 1985) because of their “stake” (Freeman, 1984) 
in grappling with it. Interdependence can range from two or a very few 
actors to many actors representing a broad swath across societal interests. 

Social partnerships are thus characterized by the existence of interde- 
pendence (cf. Astley & Fombrun, 1983; Bresser & Harl, 1986; Thompson, 
1967). A Venn diagram would show that on the issues with which the 
partnership deals, the partners’ task environments overlap because the 
problem is not divisible into separate and distinct tasks that single 
organizations can accomplish. The existence of interdependence is thus 
a primary determinant of collaborative interaction (e.g., Akinbode & 
Clark, 1976; Astley & Fombrun, 1983; Bresser & Harl, 1986; Hall, Clark, 
Giordano, Johnson, & Van Roeke, 1977; Mulford & Rogers, 1982; 
Thompson, 1967). Based on this line of reasoning, resource, power, or 
strategic dependencies are among the primary reasons that social partner- 
ships emerge. Using this perspective, social partnerships can be viewed 
as mechanisms for coping with strategic dependencies (Hickson, Hinings, 
Lee, Schneck, & Pennings, 1971; Hinings, Hickson, Penning, & Schneck, 
1974; Pfeffer & Salancik, 1978) and reducing the transaction costs of 
coping with an open market system (Williamson, 1975). A related line of 
thinking suggests that collaborative efforts represent ways of control- 
ling for environmental uncertainty by making linkages that themselves 
structure the environment with which the organization must cope (e.g., 
Emery & Trist, 1965; Pfeffer & Salancik, 1978). 

The number and type of organizations that are interdependent for 
resolving any given problem collaboratively can vary from two (very few) 
to many. The more organizations that become involved, the more likely 
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it is that a wide range of society’s interests is represented in the interac- 
tion. The less structured a problem is, the more likely it is that a wide range 
of organizations will have an interest in resolving it. A collaborative effort 
such as a social partnership that involves only two organizations (e.g., the 
GM community college example given earlier) has a narrower represen- 
tativeness with regard to societal interests or stakes than does, for instance, 
the Partnership for a Drug-Free America, which cuts across many types 
of institutions. The first problem can readily be structured within the 
confines of these two organizational actors. Problems like job training for 
the disadvantaged or drug abuse, however, are much less structured and 
therefore more likely to “touch” a wider variety of organizational stakes, 
albeit with perhaps less immediacy than a specific training need felt by a 
company, and therefore mean that a wider representation of organizations 
is interdependent over that problem. The determining question is, given 
the interdependence that exists, how broad a swath through societal 
interests must be taken to ensure that relevant parties are included in the 
partnership? The interdependence is thus related to the degree of structure 
inherent to the problem which together are determinants of which orga- 
nizations should be represented in resolving the problem (cf. Gray, 1985). 
Problems about which only a few organizations are interdependent will 
necessarily involve only those few actors, while problems around which 
many actors are interdependent will involve a much broader societal 
representation. Other problems are structured to a moderate degree in that 
they are “contained” in some way, whether within the context or bound- 
aries of an industry or geographical region, often by a federation or group 
of organizational actors with a common focus. This moderate problem of 
indivisibility means that all “actors” within the boundaries may benefit 
from problem resolution whether or not they participate directly in the 
social partnership. For the issue to be resolved via social partnership 
means, however, that in addition to the federation’s involvement in the 
partnership, at least one other type of organizational actor must also 
become involved. 

The second basis for the typology, which also is related to the character 
of the problem, is the relative salience (Gray, 1985) of the problem to 
individuals within the participating organizations. If the problem lacks 
salience, organizations and their representatives will not become involved 
in a collaborative interaction, which is necessarily more costly than 
working independently (cf. Litwak & Hylton, 1962) through hierarchical 
mechanisms (Williamson, 1975). On careful consideration, however, it 
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becomes clear that different types of problems are likely to be important 
- or Salient at different organizational levels. Some problems are primarily 
technical in nature, others involve internal administrative policies, while 
still others involve institutional policies and still others, external relations 
(e.g., Parsons, 1960). Managers at different levels within the organization 
typically deal with and are differentially interested in these different types 
of problems. Therefore, the issues at the center of the social partnership 
will have importance or salience at different organizational levels, de- 
pending on the nature of the problem. 

Problems will be best solved at the level in which they are most salient. 
As a result, the problem’s salience at different organizational levels will 
result in an appropriate level within partner organizations (partner repre- 
sentation) for partnership activities to take place. Problems with a pre- 
dominantly technical focus are appropriately dealt with by technical-level 
managers, while problems of policy and procedures are of most interest 
at the administrative level. Broad “social” problems are most salient to 
top managers who have the strategic overview and organizational power 
necessary to move their entire organization in one direction or another and 
who are more likely concerned with the role of their institution in its 
broader society. 

It may be apparent that there ts a “logic” that links these two highly 
interactive determinants of social partnerships into more or less congruent 
relationships and that although they might be classified as continua, each 
can be considered to consist of three distinguishable levels. Interdepend- 
ence can range from low (two or very few organizations), medium (where 
a bounded set of interests is involved but multiple actors are required), 
and broad (where a broad sweep of societal interests is necessary). The 
appropriate organizational level from which partners are drawn, using 
Parsons’s (1960) framework consists of technical- or lower-level manag- 
ers, middle or administrative managers, and top- or institutional-level 
managers. A 3 x 3 set of dimensions results in nine logically possible 
combinations (or an infinite set, if the dimensions are viewed as continua). 
There is evidence, however, from the three cases presented at the start of 
this article as well as other research into collaborative interaction (e.g., 
Aldrich & Whetten, 1981; Cummings, 1984; Gray, 1985; McCann, 1983; 
Mulford & Rogers, 1982; Waddock, 1986, 1989; Whetten, 1987) that not 
all combinations of these interactive ingredients result in feasible partner- 
ships. Potential problems with other combinations of the three dimensions 
will be addressed in the “Implications. for Research” section. For that 
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reason and for the sake of theoretical parsimony (Weick, 1979), three 
“ideal types” of social partnership, based on the congruence of level of 
salience and interdependence among organizations, each of which has 
been observed to be successfully operating, are now discussed. 

When problems are relatively “indivisible,” interdependence is high, 
requiring the interaction of many organizations. The need may exist to 
commit the organization at the strategic or institutional level, hence the 
involvement of top managers becomes necessary. When interdependence 
is broadly based and many organizations must necessarily be involved at 
the highest levels, the social partnerships will be termed a systemic 
partnership. 

When problems relate to a specific group of organizational actors that 
can be bounded in some way (e.g., industry, region, or specific focus), 
interdependence can be viewed as medium, requiring the interaction of a 
few key organizations or a federation of organization in combination with 

other sector organizations. Middle-level or, in small organizations, top- 
level managers may be most appropriately involved in these types of 
issues since they often involve administrative policy decisions, for in- 
stance, as related to hiring or training rather than strategic institutional 
relationships. When these two areas are congruent, the partnership type 
will be termed federational, as it tends to be based on a federation of 
interests identified with specific boundaries. 

Finally, when problems are relatively structured, interdependence 
tends to be narrowly based, requiring the interaction of fewer organiza- 
tions. Such problems are most likely to be technical or operational in 
nature and will therefore most appropriately involve technical- or lower- 
level managers. When these two areas are congruent, the partnership type 
will be termed programmatic, as its focus tends to be on developing 
specific programs to meet the direct needs of involved partners. 

Other bases for typology building might have been used, for instance, 
(a) the policy sector analysis proposed by Benson (1982); (b) focusing on 
who the partners dre as the defining variable, for example, business 
partnerships with schools, with government, with community groups, or 
with foundations, as does the Boston College Center for Corporate/ 
Community Relations (J. Boren, personal communication, 1986); or 
(c) concentrating on the source of the dominant linkage among partners, 
a strategy followed by Hall et al. (1977) in delineating the bases of 
interorganizational relationships along the lines of mandated, voluntary, 
and exchange. A fourth possibility, chosen by Astley and Fombrun (1983), 
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is to classify the more general form of interorganizational interaction 
termed collectives into four categories on the basis of whether they have 
direct or indirect interdependence and whether the form of the interde- 
pendence is commensalistic (competitive for resources) or symbiotic 
(mutually interdependent). None of these typological frameworks, how- 
ever, permits the development of insights into the problem-solving poten- 
tial that the framework articulated earlier does. 


THREE TYPES OF SOCIAL PARTNERSHIP 


Each of the three partnership types — programmatic, federational, and 
systemic—are described here in terms of their differences in organiza- 
tional characteristics and expected outcomes. The characteristics to be 
described are drawn from those that previous researchers felt were impor- 
tant (e.g., Aiken & Hage, 1968; Akinbode & Clark, 1976; Aldrich & 
Whetten, 1981; Diml, 1958; Laumann, Gamaskiewicz, & Marsden, 1978; — 
Levine & White, 1961; Litwak & Hylton, 1962; Marrett, 1971; Whetten, 
1982) as well as observations based on what appears to be important in 
social partnerships like the ones described earlier (e.g., Committee for 
Economic Development, 1982; Cummings, 1984; Fosler & Berger, 1982; 
Gricar & Brown, 1981; Lad, 1985; Logsdon & Palmer, 1987; McCann, 
1983; Melchior, 1984; Mulford & Roberts, 1982; Waddock, 1986, 1989). 

Characteristics to be discussed include (a) structural characteristics, 
which encompass intensity of interaction (Marrett, 1971) and are closely 
allied to degree of coupling that takes place (Aldrich, 1977; Weick, 1979), 
organizational arrangements, stability over time (Laumann et al., 1978), 
and degree of formalization (Aiken & Hage, 1968) and (b) dominance of 
a product or process orientation (Epstein, 1979), including the source of 
the pressure to act, the dominant action mode, standardization of efforts 
(Litwak & Hylton, 1962), and degree of reciprocity (Marrett, 1971). 
Expected outcomes will be discussed in terms of the benefits that partners 
and society can expect from the partnership, as they are related to the types 
of problems that can be addressed by social partnerships and as they 
address components of the infrastructure that exists among organizations. 

To clarify the presentation, each type of partnership and its character- 
istics are discussed first and then the introductory examples are elaborated 
on to illustrate each point (summarized in Tables 1 and 2). Partnership 
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TABLE 1 
Interacting Variables That Determine “Ideal” Partnership Type 








Degree of Interdependence 


Low Moderate High 
(few (industry/ (cuts through 
organizations with region plus a broad sweep 
direct interest) other sector actor) of societal interests) 


Level at which problem is salient 


Technical Programmatic 
(narrow scope, 
focused on meeting 
partner needs, but 
with broader social 
agenda) 


Administrative Federational (one 
group of partners 
has common interest, 
e.g., industry or region- 
based proup, policies, 
procedures focus on 
meeting “proup” need) 


Institutional Systemic (broad, 
unfocused, attempt to 
meet a social need, 
long-term benefits to 
participants, focused on 
institutional/strategic- 
level management, role of 
organizations in society) 


types are discussed in the order of their complexity, starting with program- 
matic, moving to federational, and ending with systemic. 


PROGRAMMATIC PARTNERSHIPS 


Programmatic partnerships exist when the scope or focus of the prob- 
lem is relatively narrow because the problem is divisible among a few 
organizational actors. The salience of the problem can be relatively high 
but is usually most important at what Parsons (1960) termed the technical 
or operational level of the organization. The interdependence is such that 
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TABLE 2 
Structural Characteristics and 
Expected Outcomes of Partnership Types 
Partnership Structural Product Expected 
Type Characteristics Versus Process Outcomes 
Programmatic Contractual agree- Product oriented with Direct benefits to 
ment with intense “standardized” participants 
interactions outputs Some benefit to society 
Tightly coupled Arise from internal 
Quite short term pressures in a 
Dyadic (or limited) reactive mode 
membership Reciprocity is high 
based on 
contractual 
apreement 
Temporary until 
purpose is 
fulfilled 
Highly formalized 
Federational “Federation” or Mixture of product Benefits to industry, 
organized and process group, or region 
coalition creates Pressure from within Society also benefits from 
a focal point for industry or region better regional or 
action and internal from industry conditions 
Two structures members 
possible: Action mode is 
1. Member proactive 


“volunteers” Efforts are standardized 
to do staffing but shift with 
(joint program) changing needs 

2. Separate entity Reciprocity is moderate 


established and indirect since 
(joint specific members 
organization) 


Moderate intensity may not directly 
to the extent that benefit 
partners are 
involved in 
federation 
Moderate degree of 
coupling 
Moderate stability 
Formalized within 
federation 


(continued) 
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TABLE 2 Continued 
Partnership Structural Product Expected 
Type Characteristics Versus Process Outcomes 
Systemic Temporary orad Process dominated Partners benefit indirectly 
hoc coalitional External pressures and in the long term 
structure force action Society benefits more 
Meetings of Action mode is directly but also long 
partnerships with interaclive among term 
other agendas partners 
May establish Efforts are 
staff group for unstandardized and 
implementation constantly evolving 
purposes as agenda changes 


Fragile but stable Low reciprocity 
because of loose 
coupling, which 
permits shifting 
agendas 
Relatively informal 


only two or a few organizations become involved, so that there is limited 
representation of societal interests. In general, in programmatic partner- 
ships, representativeness of societal interests is limited to the interests of 
partners. While they very likely need top management approval, most 
participants in such programmatic partnerships, those who plan and direct 
its activities, will be drawn from the technical level (Parsons, 1960) 
because the issues being dealt with by the partnership are technical issues. 
They are placed on the social agenda because they typically solve prob- 
lems in ways that are not strictly economically based. 

For instance, in the General Motors (GM) example, only GM and the 
community college were directly involved. A strict economic interpreta- 
tion of the situation would have dictated that GM simply lay off workers 
who were no longer needed and hire new, already trained workers into 
new job classifications, creating some social problems related to unem- 
ployment. The problem could be defined quite clearly within the bound- 
aries of GM’s employment relationship to its employees, although the 
educational solution was not necessarily to be found within GM itself. By 
recognizing the social implications of layoffs and making a commitment 
to current workers, GM human resources management attempted to fulfill 
a social role while at the same time serving the economic interests of the 
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firm. From the broader perspective, however, while this programmatic 
partnership did meet (or at least not cause) a social problem, its represen- 
tativeness of broad social interests was mainly limited to the interests of 
participants, who were themselves drawn from the technical management 
of GM rather than top-level management, the problem had a fairly narrow 
scope carefully defined by the actors involved and was dealt with primar- 
ily at the technical level of the organizations involved. 


Characteristics of Programmatic Partnerships 


Structurally, programmatic partnerships tend to be contractual agree- 
ments between two (or a few) interested parties that develop a service 
needed by one of the parties but with social or public policy overtones. 
As a result, programmatic partnerships are frequently dyadic (or at least 
limited to a few concemed organizations), with much of the partnership 
agreement formalized through contractual arrangements. Because of its 
contractual nature, the programmatic partnership is tightly coupled, link- 
ing members closely until the stated purposes are achieved; reciprocity 
and, as a result, resource commitments can range from quite low to very 
high when the benefits expected are much needed. The involvement of 
top management is largely symbolic, approval giving, with delegation of 
the responsibility for resource commitment and interpenetration into 
overall organizational life likely to be quite limited. 

Typically formed to deal with. issues that are more or less directly 
derived from the technical core (Thompson, 1967) of the involved orga- 
nizations and fairly highly structured and relatively narrow in scope, 
programmatic partnerships arise from a recognition that quite direct 
mutual benefits can be gained through direct linkages arising from pooled 
interdependence (Thompson, 1967), since partners generally recognize 
that each can make a contribution to the other that cannot readily be made 
by the partner organization. Resource commitment is directly related to 
expected benefits (Gray, 1985) and can range from quite low to very high. 
Coupling among partners can range from quite loose (as in programs in 
which businesses “adopt” schools) to very tight (as in specific training 
programs developed for a single company by a public sector agency). The 
more tightly coupled partnerships are prone to large-scale change — 
should the situation or need change (Whetten, 1982)—than are other 
partnership forms where coupling generally is somewhat looser. As Al- 
drich and Whetten (1981) hypothesized, the more loosely coupled orga- 
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nizations are, the less they are prone to large-scale change and the more 
stable is the association. In very tightly linked programmatic partnerships 
(e.g., a large-scale program for a single firm), the more chance that major 
changes (e.g., program cancellation) will take place in the relationship. 

Programmatic partnerships are product or output oriented. Because 
they tend to derive from internal needs, individuals involved are in an 
essentially “reactive” mode, responding to the situation presenting itself 
as problematic. Partners react to their perceived internal needs by seeking 
out a solution through interaction with another organization capable of 
solving that need. Since the scope of such partnerships tends to be limited 
to resolving the specific need(s) that has(have) been identified, the life 
span of programmatic partnerships tends to be relatively short, lasting 
only as long as the need exists. Partner representatives are likely to be 
lower- to middle-level managers, who have the technical expertise needed 
to evolve a solution to the problem. 

Such partnerships most neatly fit the notion of partnerships as program 
and, viewed from the corporate side, can be said to be programmatic 
responses to a corporation’s need to serve both its own needs and those 
of its society (cf. Epstein, 1979). From the public or nonprofit sector side, 
they can be said to be means of fulfilling these organizations’ goals. 
Interpenetration into both society and the partner organizations is limited 
to serving out the programmatic needs and fulfilling whatever goals have 
been extablished. 

The GM-community college partnership was derived from an inter- 
nal recognition of the changing needs of its work force and some recog- 
nition of its social responsibility to surrounding communities. The GM 
partnership originated as a result of a combination of internal pressure for 
change and the availability of talent that might do the training locally, 
together with the prospect of some external funding for such a project 
from a third-party source. Its focus was a specific program that would 
provide training to an identified group of individuals so that they could 
remain with the firm as their jobs were eliminated and perhaps even be 
promoted, despite their jobs having been eliminated. With changes in the 
work situation already evident, the posture of GM was largely reactive to 
the internal pressure it was experiencing, and the community college 
partners also reacted in response to the overtures made by GM human 
resource officers. Because programmatic partnerships involve direct ben- 
efits to the partners and the development of relatively specific programs 
to implement the partnership’s objectives, the relationship between part- 
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ners tends to be, as it was in the GM-community college case, fairly 
intense; that is, there is a rather high degree of coupling that takes place 
between partners. 

The programmatic orientation and contractual relations also mean 
that the partnership tends to be fairly highly formalized and that reciproc- 
ity between the partners is quite high. As with GM, for example, specific 
training will be provided over a specified time period with very well- 
defined outcomes expected. When the program ends, the relationship — 
and hence the partnership — will also end unless further opportunities for 
interaction have been identified in the process of planning and implement- 
ing the partnership as is sometimes the case. In the GM-community 
college partnership, however, other business problems (i.e., the need for 
a different type of training) intruded on GM’s ability to continue the 
partnership activities after the initial contract ended. Because GM and 
the community college both benefited quite directly from the partner- 
ship (GM with better trained workers; the community college from the 
opportunities for outside work made available to faculty and the addi- 
tional resources coming into the college), quite direct exchange occurred 
between the partners and high amounts of resources—financial and 
personpower— were committed by both partners in the transaction. The 
means by which outcomes were to be achieved were fairly well defined: 
Specific types of training were to be offered (although these changed as 
instructors provided by the college learned more about the actual situation 
that trainees were facing) and there was a high degree of standardization 
in the approach taken. Were the program to have been continued for the 
initially planned second iteration, the training methods would have been 
fairly well institutionalized by both the college and within GM. Both GM 
and the college were very interested in outcome or “product” to be 
achieved, more so than they were in the process by which the product was 
to be achieved. 


FEDERATIONAL PARTNERSHIPS 


Federational partnerships, in contrast to programmatic, have a medium 
scope in that they deal with an issue of interest to representatives from an 
industry group or regional coalition (Provan, 1983) that joins with (or 
forms) a public sector nonprofit or educational institution to achieve some 
end of benefit to all. The problems dealt with are structured within the 
context of an industry or region and are therefore of medium scope and 
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salient at least to all members of the federation, who frequently represent 
a specific kind of interest (functional orientation) within member organi- 
zations. Because they represent a coalition of interests, either of an 
industry or region, federational partnerships have broader societal repre- 
sentation (i.e., they represent the coalition members plus any free riders 
as well as the other sector organizations involved) than do programmatic 
partnerships. The salience of the problem is such that at least middle 
managers (administrative level) become involved, and when the organi- 
zations in the partnership are small, top management may become directly 
involved. Representatives tend to be drawn from the middle management 
to upper levels of their organizations but primarily from the level that 
Parsons (1960) termed the administrative level. 

The Boston Machine Tooling Institute example cited at the start of 
this article represents a federational partnership that has spawned an 
intermediary organization to run partnership activities, which Trist (1983) 
termed a “referent” organization. The problem that the machine shops 
were experiencing was generalized to the industry within the New 
England region but was fairly readily identifiable: lack of skilled machin- 
ists. Because of the small size of member organizations, their top manag- 
ers were involved directly in the partnership. No specific agreements were 
made that the machinists trained would be hired by specific partner 
machine shops: The general thought was that if the supply of machinists 
was improved in the general economy, it would become less difficult to 
find and recruit qualified individuals. Obviously, benefits, while direct 
for some members, also permit some free members and there is no 
guarantee that a specific partner will gain those benefits directly. Because 
the social problem being dealt with was general to the industry and key 
to the health of that industry, the social implications of solving it were 
somewhat broader than they had been in the programmatic partnership 
discussed earlier. Multiple organizations would benefit, individuals would 
be trained who might otherwise remain on the unemployment rosters, and 
overall unemployment levels would be expected to decline. 


Characteristics of Federational Partnerships 


The general structural form of the federational partnership is derived 
from the associated members of the federation from whom the impetus 
for partnership comes; that is, the distinguishing structural characteristic 
of the federational partnership is its origin in and continuing relationship 
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to the activities of a federated group of organizations. The “boundedness” 
of the problem dealt with by the federational partnership limits its societal 
representativeness to the members of the federation (which can be, for 
example, an industry group or a broader based group focusing as an 
example on economic development for a city), plus the other sector actors 
that become involved. The sweep is thus broader than that of the program- 
matic partnership but still limited by the bounded context in which the 
problem is defined. 

Two organizational structures are feasible, which Aiken and Hage 
(1968) termed joint program and joint organization. A joint program as 
social partnership consists of an ad hoc or “as necessary” set of meetings 
by federation members to work on the issue using the federation itself as 
the partnership entity. No separate partnership entity is distinguishable 
externally, but the partnership members are engaged in a process that 
revolves around the partnership’s purposes. The second structural ar- 
rangement, the joint organization, is one in which a free standing or 
“referent” (Trist, 1983) organization is created by the federation to carry 
out the activities of the partnership. 

Federational partnerships (cf. Provan, 1983) take place in a proactive 
mode. The federation, perhaps a trade association, group of product- or 
industry-related organizations, or organizations with a similar purpose, 
such as a community organization, identifies a generalized need among 
them and agrees to work together and with a service provider to meet that 
need. The partnership derives from an external need (which has an internal 
impact) that is specific to and generally bounded by the group of partners 
(i.e., an industry or segment of an industry) or the region in which they 
reside. Typically, representatives to federational partnerships are, at min- 
imum, managers of functional areas within their organizations, and some- 
times fairly highly placed. Working together, the group moves proactively 
to resolve the issue in a way that benefits the group as a whole but may 
or may not have specific benefits to the individual member. The commu- 
nity action group that worked with bankers in Cleveland to pressure banks 
to invest in their community, as reported by Gricar and Brown (1981), is 
an example of a federational partnership that is based on the needs of a 
region rather than an industry. 

Top managers may need to become more involved with decisions to 
join in federational partnerships, particularly when their organizations are 
relatively small, since they may require that the organization make a 
commitment without an assurance of direct gain. Resource commitments 
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tend to be moderate since benefits may not accrue directly to any individ- 
ual partner, although sometimes a public sector or nonprofit sector partner 
may require a large resource commitment. Internal policies and proce- 
dures (such as hiring practices) may be affected to a greater degree than 
in programmatic partnerships because the benefits being received are 
indirect and changes may need to be made to take advantage of the 
“outputs” of the partnership (i.e., recruit the trainees). The organization’s. 
role in society and its relationship with other organizations remains 
essentially the same as it has always been. 

Coalition building, issue identification, and purpose formulation, 
which McCann (1983) identified as part of the direction setting process, 
are more complex in federational partnerships than in programmatic 
partnerships. Federational partnerships require interaction among the 
organizations that have expressed or felt the need, agreement among them 
as to the path for resolving that need, and then interaction with the 
other-sector organization that will help resolve that need. Achieving the 
outcomes of such partnerships means that the general felt need or problem 
area will be addressed in such a way that all of the partners have the 
opportunity to experience some relief or benefit, but no specific arrange- 
ments are necessarily made for the individual members. Such partnerships 
represent a step away from the specific problem solving through mutual 
program development toward more of an interactive process among all 
participants, hence a more moderate degree of coupling than is generally 
to be expected in programmatic partnerships. The outcome is still a 
program, but the process by which the outcome is achieved has become 
increasingly complex and important to the outcome, magnified by the 
need to keep the coalition that initiated the partnership together. These © 
partnerships may affect partner organizations by causing them to rethink 
some of their traditional policies and procedures and hence may have 
some impact on both the partner organizations and society in general that 
goes beyond that of the programmatic partnership. Interpenetration be- 
comes somewhat deeper, albeit less tightly coupled, in the federational 
partnership than in the programmatic partnership. 

‘In the federational partnership, benefits accrue to federation members 
and also to any free riders who may not be actively involved in the 
partnership itself but who share common interests, since if the situation 
improves for the partners, it is likely to improve for all dealing with a 
common issue. 
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The Boston Machine Tooling Institute was organized by machine 
shop owners.who were already part of a trade association (a federational 
type of organization; Provan, 1983) to provide training for machinists. 
Once trained, these machinists are hired by machine shops generally 
within the region whether or not those shops are members of the federa- 
tion. The hope of those participating in the partnership is that by increasing 
the available supply of skilled machinists, the partnership will make it 
easier for all members (as well as the free riders) to fulfill their own needs. 
Involvement in the partnership varies among members of the association, 
but on the whole it is moderate; relations among partners are only 
moderately to loosely coupled. While the activities of the Institute are 
fairly highly formalized, the relations among partners, unlike the situation 
with GM and the community college, are less formalized. They serve as 
advisors to-and supporters of the Institute, which they sponsor, but few 
formal direct linkages are maintained, even to the extent that specific 
individuals may or may not ultimately be employed by sponsoring orga- 
nizations. (It should be noted that some federational partnerships do make 
such direct linkages, at least in the short term.) 

Training programs themselves are standardized, but the ongoing ef- 
forts of partners in support of the Institute changes over time as the needs 
of the Institute change. As the Institute matures, it is even considering 
developing more of a fee-for-service arrangement and considering ticing 
in its trainees to specific potential employers. Because the origin of the 
partnership is in the needs of a group of industrialists who took positive 
action to solve an external problem they perceived (the supply of skilled 
machinists), the mode of interaction can be termed proactive and the focus 
is a mix of product and process (Epstein, 1979); it reaches out to a broader 
community to solve a developing problem. Lack of standardization in the 
relations among partners and the ongoing process of attempting to dis- 
cover and resolve the group’s needs means that there is attention paid to 
both the products or outcomes of the partnership (how many trainees 
finish the program) and the processes of correctly diagnosing the problem 
and maintaining relations among partners over time. The life span of the 
partnership can be expected to be relatively longer than that of the 
programmatic partnership because of the existence of the federation, 
especially when the organizational form is that of the joint organization, 
as in this example. 
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SYSTEMIC PARTNERSHIPS 


Systemic partnerships deal with broad, systemwide societal issues 
(i.e., “messes” or “metaproblems”) and have very broad scope or focus. 
Generally comprising top- or institutional-level (Parsons, 1960) represen- 
tatives whose employing organization represent a broad range of societal 
interests, social partnerships typically focus on solving a problematic, 
often a seemingly intractable, ill-defined issue (i.e., a highly unstructured 
problem) about which organizations in multiple domains are concerned. 
Direct and active top-level involvement is usually necessary in and 
characterizes systemic partnerships because only top-level individuals 
have the clout necessary to make changes that will affect the problem. 
Broad-based issues within what Benson (1982) termed policy sectors, 
such as economic development, employment and training of the disad- 
vantaged, and hunger and homelessness are common foci of systemic 
partnerships. Such problems affect all parts of society and have frequently 
remained intractable to being handled by single organizations. As a result, 
to avoid problems of key actors having been left out and the resultant 
power struggles, systemic partnerships require a broad range of societal 
interests as participants. 

The Partnership for a Drug-Free Aada represents a systemic part- 
nership. Not only does it deal with the apparently intractable issue of drug 
abuse in society but it has drawn together competitors, as well as suppliers 
(production and talent unions) and customers (major media) to interact in 
resolving the problem. It originated with the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, whose members were chief executives of some of 
America’s best ad agencies and drew in chief executives from the other 
major representatives. Focusing on a problem that affects all of society, 
whether directly or indirectly, the Partnership and its members recog- 
nize that any impact the series of anti-drug-use advertisements that they 
are creating may have will be long-term and will affect their firms only 
indirectly. The structure that has evolved encompasses a rather vast 
. network of voluntary representatives from member groups, structured into 
a series of committees that deal with different aspects of the Partnership’s 
work (e.g., creative ad development, research, and media relations) with 
implementation being carried out by a hired staff of four. They are 
reciprocally interdependent in that each set of partners needs to carry out 
its work so that others can carry out theirs. 
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Characteristics of Systemic Partnerships 


- Structural forms for dealing with systemic problems through partner- 
ship arrangements revolve around partnership forums or meetings. of 
high-level partner representatives, where partners can make plans, com- 
mit resources, and make needed decisions. The partnership is the interac- 
tion of representatives, although, as with the federational partnership, 
there is often a small staff hired to implement the plans generated by the 
partners and interdependence tends to be reciprocal (Thompson, 1967). 

Systemic partnerships may require institutional commitments to action 
as well as resources and therefore the direct and active (as opposed to 
merely supportive) involvement of top management, which has the clout 
and resources necessary to both commit its organization to action and 
assess and alter, if necessary, the organization’s role in relation to other 
partners in society. Top managers can at least in theory change the goals, 
direction, and way of doing business of their organizations to accommo- 
date the purposes of systemic partnership. 

Some vision of a future, better than today, may be necessary to the 
ultimate success of systemic partnerships. Should the efforts they generate 
succeed and become “institutionalized” (Selznick, 1957), such partner- 
ships may become a way of life, a way of interacting, and a way of making 
decisions that can ultimately change the very fabric of society as institu- 
tional heads begin to rethink their relationships and alignments with 
others. Stating this, however, is not to discount the important role that 
staffers play in developing the necessary vision among top managers, as 
was clear in the development of the Boston Compact (e.g., Melchior, 
1984) or in the efforts of the staff employed to implement the Partnership 
for.a Drug-Free America. 

It is the decision-making processes aå interactions involved in 
coming to decisions that represent the major social benefits to be found 
in systemic partnerships; thus systemic partnerships are dominated by 
process rather than by product (Epstein, 1979). In the context of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JPTA), initiated to work on issues of unemploy- 
ment training for the disadvantaged, some early representatives hardly 
knew why they were at meetings or what was to be done. As they learned 
more about issues of unemployment and began discussing their own 
needs, their attention turned to more general discussions. These discus- 
sions centered on how the partners, who represented broad segments of 
the community, might work together on issues related to meeting in- 
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dustry’s needs for trained employees, on economic development more 
generally, and on community development as a mechanism for attracting 
qualified individuals to the region, as well as on the legislative mandate 
of the JPTA. . - 

: Similarly, initial meetings of the Partnership for a Drug-Free America 
focused on translating the vision of one individual into an actionable plan 
by the members of-the American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
getting their endorsement for the plan, and figuring out how it would be 
implemented. Until the commitments of partners were known, which 
occurred gradually over time, and until media space and broadcast time 
commitments could be generated (and increased over time), it was unclear 
exactly what the Partnership could hope to accomplish. As well articulated 
as the vision might be, it was only in the contributions of individual 
partners to the project that any kind of success could hope to be-generated. 

As may be obvious, however, any benefits derived from resolving the 
types of issues with which systemic partnerships cope are unlikely to be 
direct for the partners. Instead, benefits are societal in their impact and 
only indirectly and in the long term affect any specific organization. As a 
result, fostering such partnerships is difficult at best. The complexity of 
such partnerships is increased by the union of partner organizations that 
may never have interacted previously and whose representatives may yet 
believe there is little value to such interaction or-who, in the case of the 
Partnership for a Drug-Free America, are normally competitors. The 
product of the systemic partnership (i.e., specific programs run) may in a 
very real sense be subordinate to the process by which the partnership 
determines what its purposes will be (cf. Epstein, 1979). 

The Partnership for a Drug-Free America was formed from a coalition 
of competitive and market-related organizations dealing with a massive 
social problem which they cannot -hope to solve; the Partnership repre- 
sents a fairly loosely coupled grouping of actors working intensely in 
spurts of activity on the problem, while at the same time pursuing their 
own organization’s goals. Since the problem with which the Partnership 
for a Drug-Free America hopes to deal has been intractable to massive 
efforts from other sectors, they have attempted to carve out a piece where 
‘members of the Partnership feel they can make a contribution: attitude 
change through sophisticated marketing techniques limited to a few illicit 
drugs. Solving the drug problem is probably well beyond the reach of 
advertising and yet by creating a new vision of the problem and. its 
potential partial resolution, the social entrepreneurs involved have galva- 
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nized large amounts of support for the effort. In the specifics of creating 
ads targeted to identified groups through chosen media, the efforts of the 
Partnership tend to be very formalized, however, within the context of the 
meetings of the executive committee that “manages” the Partnership, 
things are less formal. Each of the partners is a volunteer to the process 
from an independent organization that has its own business agenda; it 
cannot be forced to participate. The intensity of involvement may be high 
during a meeting and the creation of a specific product (ad), but for the 
most part, partners remain involved in their normal activities. 
Resource commitment from some of the partners has been high in that 
they have committed some of the time and talent of their most creative 
advertising people (or, in the case of talent unions, actors, production 
unions, production capability, and so on); however, it needs not be, 
especially since the benefits expected are long term and indirect. While 
goals for the ads, target markets, possible messages, and media outlets 
were predetermined by the advertising association, there was little effort 
to direct the creative activities of the ad agencies involved when producing 
an ad. The specifics of the ads are left to the creative devices of the ; 
individuals involved and then reviewed by a committee set up to oversee 
the ads. Some formalization of the effort has thus taken place, and some 
procedures are in place to ensure consistency. No one could have predicted 
the actual results of the Partnership’s efforts nor the specific contributions 
by any given partner when the initial vision for the Partnership was 
articulated. The focus of the Partnership was on getting the message of a 
better, drug-free tomorrow across to potential partners. Generating their 
interest in determining exactly how that better tomorrow would come to 
be, what the contribution they would make to the effort would be, and, in 
the end, what the purpose of the Partnership would turn out to have been 
grew out of the interaction. The purpose of the Partnership is constantly 
re-enacted as new partners are drawn in, as new media contributions are 
made, and as the results of the efforts are being fed back to partners. 
The Partnership for a Drug-Free America is intended as a 3-year effort. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether the Partnership is able to com- 
pletely dissolve its efforts after the initial 3 years or whether some aspects 
will be changed and institutionalized. Approaches by governmental agen- 
cies have already been made to the Partnership so that its methods might 
be translated into ongoing programs. Systemic partnerships like this one 
appear to have a way of evolving their purposes over time and changing 
to meet the new purposes and needs their members perceive, especially if 
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they are successful (Waddock, 1988). The interaction mode of partners 
in the systemic partnership, because of the complexity and lack of defini- 
tion of the problems they tend to tackle, tends to be interactive: solutions 
derive from the meetings held by partners as the problem begins to take 
a common shape in partners’ minds. The source of the problem in this case 
is deeply embedded within society and is perceived to affect all of the 
partners, especially when a very broad, long-term and strategic view is 
taken of organizations in their interactions in society. Because the out- 
comes of a partnership like the Partnership for a Drug-Free America 
cannot be specified in advance (and often not even during the implemen- 
tation of specific programs or in this case, ads), the relations among 
partners are oriented to the process of problem solving more than they are 
to the outcomes. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


The differences that have been noted here among programmatic, 
federational, and systemic partnerships represent “ideal” types that vary 
quite widely in what they can be expected to achieve and how they will 
achieve it. Obviously, much remains to be learned about social partner- 
ships as well as other forms of collaboration so that if society moves 
toward greater collaboration between the public and private sectors, such 
collaborative activities—social partnerships—can be successful. This 
typology represents a first step in that direction. 

The dimension of the partnership types outlined earlier represent 
situations in which intersector collaboration can be expected to be suc- 
cessful. Underlying the typology is the assumption that when there is a 
“fit” among the variables that characterize social partnerships, there is a 
greater likelihood of the partnership’s succeeding in achieving its goals 
than when there is not. Since “hybrid” partnership types, that is, those in 
which this “fit” is not achieved, are also possible, it can generally be 
expected that such hybrids will be less successful than will ideal types. 
The following general proposition can therefore be stated: 


P1. In general, social partnerships that achieve congruence between the nature 
of the problem (its degree of structure and the interdependence that exists 
among social actors), the range of partners drawn into the partnership, and 
the level of organization at which problem resolution is attempted will work 
better than those in which congruence is not achieved. 
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Problem indivisibility is an important determinant of the scope or 
focus of the problem. This variable is a determinant of which organiza- 
tions are interdependent for the resolution of the problem as well as 
affecting the salience of the problem at different levels within partner 
organizations. If a broad range of societal interests is brought together to 
resolve a problem of narrow scope (a highly “divisible” problem), some 
members are likely to find the problem of little interest, too many 
- resources may be thrown at the problem, or the definition of the problem 
will be so changed to deal with the many interests that members represent 
that the initial problem will remain unresolved. A problem that might have 
been solved by a fairly direct solution benefiting a few parties will become 
overly complicated. In addition, if representation is too broad, competing 
interests of members will get in the way of finding a solution to the 
presenting problem and the partnership will find focusing difficult. If a 
too narrow representation of societal interests is brought together to 
resolve a problem of broad scope, the end result may be a power struggle, 
as unrepresented but interested parties attempt to make themselves heard 
(cf. Gray, 1985). Alternatively, the partnership may find that it lacks 
critical resources that might have been provided by actors omitted from 
the discussions. 

If a narrow and technically oriented problem is attacked by a group of 
high-level executives (institutional managers), it will become extremely 
difficult to sustain partners’ interest in the problem. Such executives may 
have neither the expertise in solving the problem that is needed nor the 
time or interest to deal with it because other concerns more related to their 
jobs focus their attention elsewhere. In contrast, if technical-level manag- 
ers attempt to resolve a broad-based societal problem, they may not be 
able to muster the necessary organizational resources to make decisions 
needed to actually deal with the problem. They will not have the necessary 
power to commit their organizations to action. As a result, they will be 
ineffectual in their efforts to bring about changes because they will lack 
an adequate power base. 

Ultimately, what this means is that problems that are misdefined by 
(a) bringing in either too wide or limited a range of actors to deal with 
them or (b) including irrelevant organizational actors or omitting key 
actors will resist solutions being brought to bear on them. Certainly, this 
is an empirical question that bears further investigation if the potential of 
social partnerships as social problem-solving mechanisms is to be fully 
achieved. 
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DISCUSSION: THE POTENTIALAND 
IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL PARTNERSHIP 


Social partnerships have been much touted as vehicles for social 
change. They are becoming increasingly important as the pendulum 
swings from adversarial public-private sector relations toward a poten- 
tially more cooperative style of interaction. As the typology and proposi- 
tions presented earlier make clear, however, the potential that each has for 
solving difficult problems or making real dents in the social landscape is 
very much dependent on the partnership’s nature and characteristics, that 
is, its type. Only by developing a greater understanding of social partner- 
ships can their potential to make social change be truly understood. This 
typology represents one attempt to develop that understanding. 

The typology that has been proposed attempts to deal with some of the 
multiplexity (Whetten, 1987) of a complex phenomenon like social part- 
nership. Social partnerships are too complex a phenomenon to be simpli- 
fied and dealt with on the basis of a single variable. The types are based 
not on a single variable as are most organizational typologies (Carper & 
Snizek, 1980) but on two interacting dimensions derived from the scope 
or indivisibility of the problem: the interdependence that the indivisibility 
generates and the organization level at which the problem has salience. 
These factors, in turn, influence the potential for social change that any 
given partnership has. It is from within these interacting variables that an 
understanding of which problems can be resolved by social partnerships, 
how long it will take to make change, and what the potential impact of 
the interaction will be can be drawn. These issues are now discussed. 

By their nature, programmatic partnerships are designed to tackle 
relatively tractable problems that exist within a single or few organiza- 
tions but have a social twist. Their ultimate scope goes little beyond the 
partners, although partners may be identified as being socially responsible 
for having thought of the social aspects of the problem while attempting 
to resolve their business-related problem(s). Such partnerships have the 
best chance of working when the problems they deal with are readily 
identified, when the actors needing to be involved are clearly known, and 
when the solution to the problem, while not necessarily immediately 
obvious, can be fairly well developed through a known “program.” They 
will not work if the problem requires action by organizations not presently 
involved in the partnership. They will also not work if the partnership 
requires commitments beyond the ability of a partner representative. 
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Federational partnerships have a broader scope in that they focus 
their efforts on solving a problem that affects all members of a group or 
region. Their basis is in a problem common to a group of organizational 
actors bounded by an industrial or geographical domain, who can join 
forces to form or are already part of a federation to solve the problem. If 
the federational partnership is successful, the entire industry or region 
benefits. The boundaries for this type of partnership are broader and more 
far reaching than for the programmatic, whose efforts primarily affect 
those initiating and participating in the partnership, especially as some 
organizations not actively participating may receive benefits, but they are 
contained within the boundaries that define the federation. Federational 
partnerships have the best chance of working when there is a preexisting 
“federational” organization, such as a trade association or local commu- 
nity group that has already developed a sense of where the domains of 
participating organizations overlap, and further when the problem can be 
bounded by the activities of the federation (e.g., developing machinists 
for a region and neighborhood safety and security) and when the repre- 
sentatives involved are knowledgeable about the issue. Like program- 
matic partnerships, they will not work when partner representatives can- 
not commit necessary resources or if appropriate organizational actors 
are not included. But they also require more attention to the process of 
developing a solution than does the programmatic partnership because of 
the multiple actors involved in the federation, all of whose needs must be 
taken into account. They are more complex than programmatic partner- 
ships in this regard. 

For their part, systemic partnerships tend to deal with problems deeply 
entrenched in society, most likely ones that have repeatedly been attacked 
by public sector efforts (i.e., job training for the disadvantaged, housing 
for the poor, feeding the hungry, and getting rid of drug abuse). Solutions 
coming from one organization are unlikely to emerge and even the 
partnership approach can be expected to tackle only those parts of the 
problem within the reach of those who actually become partners. 

The positive potential that systemic partnerships have for making 
social change lies in the fact that to the extent that they are successful, 
they may effect changes in either the social or the physical infrastructure 
that bridges organizations in society, in the attitudes of participants and 
those they interact with, and, long term, in the extent to which the social 
problem being addressed continues to affect society. The involvement of 
institutional-level managers with (at least in theory) the decision-making 
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clout to change the way their organizations act means that systemic 
partnerships, when they work, can alter relationships between social 
actors more or less permanently. They too require the involvement of all 
actors with an interest in the problem to be addressed — and in the case of 
systemic partnerships, these interests are broad indeed. While program- 
matic solutions will be proposed and implemented as a necessary part of 
systemic partnerships, the process of having societal actors, represented 
by their top managers, interacting on a regular basis to solve a common 
problem is itself a radical departure from normal “business” activity for 
many private as well as public sector executives. Systemic partnership is 
much more complex than other types, since the problem itself is undefined 
until the partnership is well under way and then changes over time. 

Short-term or very specific problems would not appear to be amenable 
to solution by systemic partnerships, particularly since institutional-level 
partners are likely to lose interest in a problem that is easily resolved by 
their technical-level employees. But when the problem is fuzzy (a “mess” 
or a “metaproblem”) it becomes critical in the systemic partnership to 
ensure that representation includes a broad spectrum of the societal groups 
that are interested in and can contribute to resolving the problem as well 
as powerful individuals who can actually effect change within their 
organizations, if necessary. In addition, should the efforts, for instance, to 
change attitudes toward drug abuse of the Partnership for a Drug-Free 
America actually pay off in attitude change, the Partnership, like other 
effective social partnerships, will have played a deeply catalytic role in 
resolving a long-term problem by focusing attention on it and changing 
the way that it is handled by other social actors. 

While some systemic partnerships may be temporary in their design, 
as is the Partnership for a Drug-Free America, the linkages that are made 
in the course of carrying out the partnership’s activities can change the 
social perspective of many individuals involved with regard to drug abuse 
and with regard to others taking part in the partnership. The Partnership 
thus builds new networks among the individuals and their organizations 
that can change the competitive and supplier/customer relationships 
among partners. Similar results can be expected for other systemic part- 
nerships, especially when they bring together social actors whose paths 
do not normally cross and who begin to gain better understanding of each 
other in the processes of partnership formation, goal identification, and 
purpose formulation that dominate the systemic partnership. As attitudes 
change, so does the social infrastructure. To the extent that changes in 
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relationships emerge from these interactions, physical and administra- 
tive infrastructures will also be affected. Some systemic partnerships, for 
example, deal with economic development through tax incentives and 
physical changes in return for other activities (roads and bridges) that 
foster real changes in the physical as well as social infrastructure. Others 
are more administrative in nature and involve changes, for example, in 
hiring policies that enable the disadvantaged trained through partner- 
ship programs to be hired where they once might have been excluded. 

What this implies is that in the long term, the systemic partnership has 
greater potential for making sweeping social changes than do the other 
types of partnership, in part, because the process rather than product 
orientation of the systemic partnership forces unlike actors to interact, 
exchange views, and begin to come to a common understanding of a 
difficult problem. In the attempts to deal with the problem that comes to 
be identified as a target of the partnership (i.e., drug abuse, job training 
for the disadvantaged, or economic development), changes slowly begin 
to take place within the partner organizations that affect their administra- 
tive systems, social relations, and sometimes even the physical infrastruc- 
ture. These ideas can be stated in the form of a general proposition: 


P2,-In general, systemic social partnerships will have a greater long-term 
potential for solving difficult social problems than will either federational 
or programmatic partnerships, which will be more directly focused on 
solving the problems of their members. Further, systemic partnerships will 
have greater long-term impact on social; physical, and administrative 
infrastructural support systems that exist among organizations in society 
than will partgerships that are programmatic, in which changes will affect 
only the partner organizations, or federational, in which changes will affect 
a defined industry or regional group (and may therefore include some free 
riders). 


There is a negative side to social partnership, particularly when it 
involves all private sector actors dealing with a societally based problem 
like the Partnership for a Drug-Free America. The lack of public sector 
involvement in the Partnership for a Drug-Free America as well as the 
participation of private sector actors in what are otherwise public policy 
decisions means that some aspects of problem solving within the public 
policy domain are taken out of the hands of public policymakers and 
placed into the hands of private sectors actors. For all the goodwill of such 
an effort, it is clear that some effort to monitor the partnership activities 
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may become necessary (cf. Logsdon & Palmer, 1987). Mechanisms for 
doing so are not in place. 

Much of the discussion around and popularity of social partnerships 
today seems to be based on the assumption that every partnership has the 
potential that has been described for the systemic partnership. Perhaps the 
major contribution that this typology can make is in enabling both 
researchers and practitioners to understand some of the limitation and 
constraints inherent in the social partnership as a means of solving social 
ills. In the breadth of the systemic partnership lies the promise of social 
partnership that so many social observers have picked up, while the 
federational and programmic forms have limitations related to their re- 
presentativeness, their scope, and the level of the individuals participat- 
ing. They are, however, very useful under the circumstances that have 
been described. 

The reality of social partnerships is that they are highly dynamic 
entities, which beside producing outputs that can be measured as indica- 
tors of social performance, represent a new, interorganizationally interac- 
tive decision-making process. Social partnerships are unique in that they 
enable two or more sets of organizational agendas to be dealt with in the 
broader context of a societal agenda. As the attention that they have 
attracted demonstrates, they do have the potential to be helpful in broad 
policy sectors (Benson, 1982), such as economic development or drug 
abuse. In this sense, social partnerships can be thought of as a social 
investment. For private sector firms, they represent a way of achieving 
firm goals while doing social good. For public sector and nonprofit 
organizations, they represent a way of achieving the “public goods” that 

_, «these organizations desire while working with the private sector. But as 
| the typology demonstrates, social partnerships must be well understood 
and carefully planned if they are to achieve their hoped-for ends. 
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Using data from neighborhood associations in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, this research 
examines the relationship between the structure of neighborhood associations and the 
characteristics of the population of their respective neighborhoods assuming that the social 
environment in which an association operates has an impact on the structure of the 
organization. The size of the association, the percentage of the neighborhood population 
that is Black, socioeconomic status of the residents, and an age composition variable were 
positive predictors of the degree of complexity of organizational structure in the associations. 
Neighborhood stability exhibited a negative impact on complexity. The significance levels 
of some of these relationships changed when the neighborhood associations with mandatory 
membership were excluded. The age of the association did not have a significant impact on 
complexity. 


COMMUNITY CONTEXT 

AND COMPLEXITY OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

IN NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATIONS 


D. MARK AUSTIN 
University of Louisville 


A neighborhood association is a voluntary organization consisting of 
membership drawn from the local neighborhood. It is a formalized mech- 
anism through which individual residents are able to pursue collective 
goals. Neighborhood associations range from loosely knit organizations 
to highly formalized ones with written rules and procedures, and partici- 
pation spans a wide range of levels. Associations represented in this 
project reported involvement in a wide variety of activities, such as crime 
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prevention, neighborhood upkeep, social activities, and maintenance of 
Open spaces such as greenbelts, parks, and playgrounds. The activities 
which these associations were most frequently involved in were neigh- 
borhood preservation and beautification projects and crime prevention. 

Recent research has examined the impact of neighborhood, commu- 
nity, or city contextual or demographic factors on various types of social 
participation, including voting (Sharp, 1987; Zimmer, 1983), participa- 
tion in the zoning process (Hutcheson & Prather, 1988), participation in 
neighborhood associations (Haeberle, 1986, 1987), and political activity 
(Bledsoe & Welch, 1987; Giles & Dantico, 1982; Huckfeldt, 1979). This 
research uses some of the same contextual factors in examining the 
relationship between local neighborhood attributes and neighborhood 
association structure. In particular, the impact of neighborhood factors on 
complexity of organizational structure of neighborhood associations is 
examined. 

Studies of organizational structure add to our understanding of how 
control of organizations manifests itself. Participants in organizations are 
contesting for resources and control of resources in political contests that 
occur in many contexts, including the “structural arrangement of positions 
and persons within organizations” (Pfeffer, 1981, p. 230). Pfeffer (1981) 
also argued that “organizational structure is, indeed, an important factor 
in organizational control, but control and design are the outcomes of 
power and influence operating within organizations” (p. 230). An analysis 
of the organizational structure of neighborhood associations can assist in 
understanding how the resources of these grass-roots organizations are 
translated into decision making and the exercise of community power. 

Organizations occupy and draw resources from a niche in their envi- 
ronment in much the same manner that organisms in the natural environ- 
ment occupy a niche in the biological world. The niche for a neighborhood 
‘association is, to a large extent, the resources within the geographic 
confines of the neighborhood, and the relationship between the environ- 
ment, organizational structure, and goals has been historically demon- 
strated (Simpson & Gulley, 1962; Thompson & McEwen, 1958). 

For this project, neighborhoods are self-identified entities in which 
there should be a strong correlation between the geographic boundaries 
used for this study and the actual cognitive neighborhood maps of resi- 
dents. This should provide an accurate unit of analysis in relation to the 
niche or resource base. 
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COMPLEXITY OF ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


An important dimension of organizational structure is the concept of 
complexity. Organizational theorists and others discuss various types of 
complexity, including cognitive or conceptual and environmental (van 
Gigch, 1978, p. 384), information (Blumberg, 1987, p. 164), and organi- 
zational. This latter view of complexity is the focus of this project. How- 
ever, organizational theorists are not uniform in their view of this issue. 

Drabek and Haas (1974) defined complexity as “a structural feature of 
an organization that refers to the degree of differentiation of tasks in both 
a horizontal and vertical sense” (p. 108). Organizational complexity is 
viewed as being “determined by the number of different relationships 
among personnel in an organization and the range of specialized tasks that 
are being performed” (van Gigch, 1978, p. 384). Another “index of 
complexity is the number of basic objectives or responsibilities of an 
organization” (Blau, 1981a, p. 124). Price and Mueller (1986), utilizing 
the work of Peter Blau, asserted that “complexity is the degree of formal 
structural differentiation” (p. 100). They continued: 


A highly complex organization is characterized by many occupational 
roles, subunits, (divisions and departments), levels of authority and oper- 
ating sites. The word “formal” in the definition signifies that this differen- . 
tiation is officially established by the organization; that is, the differentia- 
tion is not part of the informal structure of the organization. (p. 100) 


This view is consistent with the approach utilized here. 

Complexity is a feature of organizational structure that analysts exam- 
ine. Other organizational structure concepts or dimensions include spe- 
cialization, standardization, standardization of employment procedures, 
formalization, centralization, and configuration (Pugh, 1977, p. 194). 
Structural characteristics, including complexity, have apparently been 
applied more to the analysis of larger bureaucratic organizations than to 
local community-based organizations such as neighborhood associations. 
In voluntary organizations, the number of official positions and/or tasks 
in an association can be considered as an indicator of structural complex- 
ity. A neighborhood association with a more complex organizational 
structure would have an extended network of official positions and 
responsibilities that could extend from a president to block captains. 
Complexity of structure may allow an organization to better deal with an 
unstable resource base by formally delegating responsibilities and activ- 
ities. This may be particularly important for voluntary associations, which 
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have little control over resources and participants. In relation to formal 
organizations, it was once assumed that organizational features, such as 
complexity, are manipulable, but now they are viewed as determined, 
at least in part, by the environment (Blumberg, 1987, p. 222-223). There- 
fore, an understanding of the environmental impact on complexity can 
assist in our understanding of how organizations adapt to environmental 
considerations. l 

This research examines the relationship between neighborhood eco- 
logical or contextual characteristics and the complexity of organizational 
structure of neighborhood associations. Traditionally, there has been a 
well documented positive relationship between status and participation in 
organizations (Babchuk & Booth, 1969; Bell & Force, 1956; Gove & 
Costner, 1969), but Hougland, Kim, and Christenson (1979), Huckfeldt 
(1979), and Giles and Dantico (1982) asserted that neighborhood or 
community factors can mediate the effect of socioeconomic status. Addi- 
tionally, research indicates that individuals of higher status tend to join 
organizations at a greater rate and remain in them longer, as compared to 
other status groups (McPherson, 1981), and this may help contribute to 
their richer organizational experience. The first hypothesis investigated 
is a predicted positive relationship between the status of neighborhood 
residents and complexity of organizational structure, while controlling for 
various neighborhood population characteristics. The financial capacity 
and organizational experience of higher-status residents was expected to 
contribute to the resource base, which in turn would influence the devel- 
opment of a more complex structure. Additionally, a positive relationship 
between the size of these associations and complexity of organizational 
structure would be consistent with past research, as large organizations 
“tend to be structurally more complex” (Scott, 1981, p. 237). Although it 
appears that this relationship has rarely been tested in voluntary associa- 
tions, we expected size and complexity to have a positive relationship. 

Past research has shown that racial composition, as a neighborhood 
contextual variable, has an impact on the activities of residents. Warren 
(1977) indicated that the racial composition of the neighborhood appears 
to play a role in the function(s) served by the various neighborhoods and 
that on average, “a black neighborhood.is more likely to take on multiple 
functions than is a white neighborhood” (p. 157). A third hypothesis 
speculated that neighborhoods with large proportions of Black residents 
are more likely to be represented by associations with higher levels of 
Organizational complexity because complexity appears to be related to 
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functions served by an organization. This specialization requires a 
greater number of individuals to accomplish a large volume.of work 
(Blau, 1981b, p. 164), and development of more formalized roles and task 
assignments is one method of helping to ensure that needed tasks are 
accomplished. 

An expected positive relationship between the age of the association 
and the degree of complexity was also examined. An older neighborhood 
association could be expected to have had more time to develop a complex 
structure. Time may permit more levels of organizational structure to 
develop. A historical factor influencing organizations is a “liability of 
newness” (Freeman, Carroll, & Hannan, 1983; Stinchcombe, 1965), which 
presumes that newer organizations are more likely to fail than older ones, 
assuming all other factors are equal. Older organizations have had a longer 
time period to develop structures to insulate the organization from envi- 
ronmental fluctuations and uncertainties. 


METHOD AND ANALYSIS 


With the exception of size and age of the association, the independent 
variables result from census data gathered in the 1980 United States 
Census. Data at the block level were combined to construct units of 
analysis to correspond with neighborhood boundaries that encompass 
essentially the same territory as the geographic area represented by each 
association. 

Neighborhood association characteristics were measured with the use 
of a survey mailed to neighborhood association presidents and/or repre- 
sentatives. Previous work (Galaskiewicz, 1979; Hunter & Staggenborg, 
1986; Knoke, 1988) supported the methodology of interviewing high- 
ranking officers to gain information concerning their respective collective- 
action or community-based organizations. The questionnaire contained 
questions about the organizational structure, activities, and issue orienta- 
tions of the various associations and was used to develop indicators of 
organizational complexity. This analysis examined the associations in 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, that were considered to be active in 1985 and 
for which 1980 census data were available, aggregated at the neighbor- 
hood level. Excluded were all associations initially organized after 1980 
and all that were not active in 1985. This resulted in an examination of 60 
neighborhood associations. Only 2 associations which met the specifica- 
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tions were not included in the analysis because 1 refused to participate 
and the other returned the questionnaire after the analysis had begun. 

The analysis controlled for neighborhood factors to allow for exami- 
nation of relationships as they exist in relation to neighborhoods of similar 
composition. Past research indicated that homogenous communities are 
more able to develop solidarity which allows for unification around 
community clubs (Guest & Oropesa, 1984) and that neighborhood envi- 
ronmental factors influence participation (Haeberle, 1987). Controlling 
for neighborhood composition should allow for a more realistic examina- 
tion of the relationship between the neighborhood environment and the 
organization. 

One of the neighborhood contextual variables constructed using cen- 
sus data was an indicator of neighborhood status composed of four dis- 
tinct variables. The first two variables were the median value of owner- 
occupied housing and median household income. The proportion of 
employed persons 16 years of age and older within the neighborhood that 
are engaged in managerial and professional speciality occupations and the 
proportion of neighborhood residents 25 years of age and older that have 
4 or more years of college were the third and fourth variables, respectively, 
used to construct an indicator of socioeconomic status. 

The variable measuring the proportion of residents in professional and 
managerial occupations and the variable indicating the proportion of 
college-educated residents were constructed using census data converted 
to ratios. Median housing valués and median household income were 
drawn directly from neighborhood census data. All four of the variables 
were combined into a single indicator by the use of z scores weighted by 
standardized scoring coefficients. The standardized scoring coefficients 
were drawn from a separate factor analysis for each constructed indicator. 
That is, the variables used to fabricate each indicator were identified and 
a factor analysis was obtained for each set of variables after related 
variables were identified. As shown in Table 1, a factor analysis demon- 
strated that these four variables loaded on one factor. 

One neighborhood variable was designed to allow the analysis to 
- control for the age composition of the neighborhood. This variable was 
constructed using two variables including the proportion of families with 
children less than 18 years of age and the proportion of residents in the 
neighborhood that are 65 years of age and older. These variables were also 
combined after conversion to ratios and standardized scores. A factor 
analysis demonstrated that these two variables loaded on one factor (see. 
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TABLE 1 
Factor Loadings and Eigenvalues for 
Neighborhood Ecological Variables (Oblique Rotation) 











Variable Factor]  Factor2 Factor 3 
Median value of owner-occupied housing .87610 -.17978 .03496 
Median household income : 75557  —.32540 17838 


Proportion of employed persons 16 years of age 
and older that are engaged in professional 


specialty occupations 82181 38484 00448 
Proportion of persons 25 years of age and older 

that have 4 or more years of college 91765 15463 ~.20655 
Proportion of families with children younger 

than 18 years of age 08904 92190 .09381 
Proportion of residents that are 65 years of age 

and older 03532 93817 .01671 
Percentage of housing units that are owner occupied .35424 ~.10889 .69769 
Proportion of people 5 years of age and older that 

were in the same house in 1980 and 1975 —.35820 -15647 87459 
Percentage of total persons that live in family 

households 39708 .06389 63241 

Eigenvalues 


Factor 1, 3.796100; Factor 2, 2.025515; Factor 3, 1.331693; Factor 4, .610475 


Table 1). The age composition index was useful in controlling for and 
assessing the impact of age distribution on organizational characteris- 
tics of the associations. Those residents in these stages of life may have 
more commitment to the neighborhood, particularly on certain types of 
issues. Age has been found to have an impact on community satisfaction 
(Goudy, 1982; Marans & Rodgers, 1975) and attachment (Austin & Baba, 
1990; Goudy, 1982; Kasarda & Janowitz, 1974) and thus may have an 
impact on the willingness of residents to participate in neighborhood 
activities. This variable was included as essentially a control variable 
because age may have an impact on expectations of residents concerning 
their neighborhoods and the roles they expect associations to play. Addi- 
tionally, neighborhood residents are a major resource for these organiza- 
tions and age composition may have an impact on the characteristics of 
this resource. 
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A third variable, intended to assess a residential stability factor within 
the neighborhood, was composed of three census variables. The first of 
these was the percentage of housing units that are owner occupied, the 
second, the proportion of people 5 years of age and older that were in the 
same house in 1980 as they were in 1975, and the third, the percentage of 
total persons that live in family households. This last variable presumed 
that family households will be a stabilizing influence in a neighborhood 
in relation to frequency of moving, commitment to the neighborhood, and 
participation in neighborhood-related activities. These three variables 
loaded on one factor (see Table 1) and were combined into an index using 
z scores and standardized scoring coefficients. Astable population should 
provide a more reliable and predictable resource base from which associ- 
ations can draw. This variable was also used as a control variable because 
residents are a major resource and the reliability and consistency of this 
resource can alter the impact of the environment on the organization. 

An additional neighborhood variable constructed from census data was 
the percentage of the neighborhood population that is Black. This variable 
allowed for an assessment of the impact of neighborhood racial compo- 
sition. Past research has shown that racial composition, as a neighborhood 
contextual variable, has an impact on the activities of residents. Sharp 
(1987) asserted that in many U.S. cities “the most likely community 
cleavage is a result of race” (p. 239) and found percentage Black, at the 
census tract level, to be a significant predictor of voting results. The 
proportion of Black residents in an area was also used as an independent 
variable by Hutcheson and Prather (1988) to assess the impact of neigh- 
borhood context on participation in the zoning process. 

The factors used to assess the social context of the local neighbor- 
hood are similar to those used in “social area analysis” as described by 
Schiwirian et al. (1977), who specified three dimensions around which 
urban life is organized—social status, familism, and ethnicity — which 
“are so fundamental for life’s organization they become manifest proper- 
ties along which neighborhoods may be distinguished” (p. 195). Their 
assertions argued that “the three social dimensions tap individual and 

‘neighborhood characteristics that are relevant for understanding much 
of what is going on in our cities today” (p. 198). This type of analysis has 
been used to examine social participation by neighborhood type (Bell, 
1958), the relationship between community structure and support for local 
welfare issues (Ekstrom, 1968), and neighborhood change (Hunter, 1974). 
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In the analysis, a size variable was also used. Size of the association 
was used as a continuous independent variable that measures the total 
number of members each association has. As size is an indicator of the 
resources that-an association has mobilized, it had the potential of being 
an important variable. 

Complexity of organizational structure was indicated by whether 
each association had (a) a vice president, (b) a secretary, (c) a treasurer, 
(d) a newsletter editor, (e) another officer or official, (f) a block captain(s), 
(g) committee chairs, or (h) a neighborhood patrol coordinator. These eight 
items were combined into a continuous scale. A score of 8 indicated that 
an association has all eight of these offices and represented the highest 
level of complexity possible on this scale. A score of 0 indicated that the 
organization had none of these official positions. None of the associations 
reported having all eight positions. The office of president was omitted 
from the scale as only four associations reported having no president. This 
item would have added little variation to the scale. 

The hypothesized positive relationship between neighborhood status 
and complexity of organizational structure was investigated using a 
multiple regression of the neighborhood variables (see Table 2). The 
hypothesized positive relationship between neighborhood status and com- 
plexity was confirmed (p s .001) as was the significant positive relation- 
ship between association size and complexity (p s .01). Percentage Black 
was also a significant (p < .01) positive predictor of complexity. Addition- 
ally, the variable that controlled for age was a positive predictor of the 
dependent variable (p s..05). One interesting finding was that neighbor- 
hood residential stability was found to have a significant (p s .01) negative 
relationship with complexity. This indicates that less stable neighbor- 
hoods are more likely to have neighborhood associations with more 
complex organizational structures. . 

An additional multivariate regression added the age of each associa- 
tion as a continuous variable measured by the number of years since 
formation of the association. It was expected that older associations 
might have had more time to develop additional layers of organizational 
structure to insulate the organization from environmental fluctuations 
and uncertainty. The expectations were not supported. Multivariate re- 
gression resulted in an insignificant negative coefficient for association 
age questioning whether or not a liability of newness existed in this 
particular group of organizations. If it did exist, it is not clear how it was 
effecting these organizations. The five initial independent variables 
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remained significant predictors of complexity with the significance 
levels remaining constant. Neighborhood stability was again found to 
have the only significant negative impact on complexity. Adding associ- 
ation age as an independent variable did not substantially increase the 
amount of explained variance in the dependent variable. 

Additional regression equations using the same variables yielded 
slightly different results when the 16 associations which have mandatory 
membership were excluded from the analysis. Residency in these ex- 
cluded neighborhoods resulted in automatic membership in the represen- 
tative neighborhood association. This left 44 associations to be analyzed, 
none of which were characterized by mandatory membership. 

The multivariate equations resulted in size of the association exerting 
the only positive significant influence on complexity (p s .05) and the 
stability of the neighborhood was again shown to have a negative rela- 
tionship with organizational complexity (p = .05). Neighborhood status, 
percentage Black, and age composition were no longer significant predic- 
tors in the multivariate equation. These results changed very little when 
association age was added as an independent variable. 


SUMMARY 


This analysis examined the hypothesized positive relationships be- 
tween neighborhood socioeconomic status, size, percentage of neighbor- 
hood residents that are Black, association age, and the dependent variable 
of structural complexity of neighborhood associations. While analyzing 
these specific areas of interest, age composition and neighborhood stabil- 
ity were also examined in their relationship with organizational structure 
as control variables. 

A significant positive relationship confirmed the hypotheses con- 
cerning the impact of neighborhood status, size, and racial composition 
on complexity. However, after eliminating the 16 neighborhood associa- 
tions characterized by mandatory membership of residents, the signifi- 
cant positive impact of percentage Black, status, and age composition drop- 
ped out. : 

When the chronological age of the association was added to the 
regression equation, results remained essentially unchanged. The ex- 
pected positive relationship between association age and organizational 
complexity was not revealed and the result was an insignificant negative 
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relationship. Association age appears to have no relationship of conse- 
quence with complexity. Exclusion of the cases which involved manda- 
tory membership did not result in any meaningful differences. 

Multiple regression analysis revealed a significant positive relation- 
ship between complexity and size of the association, percentage Black of 
the neighborhood population, neighborhood status, and the age composi- 
tion variable when examining all of the associations. With the exception 
of size, these relationships were not significant when the 16 associations 
with mandatory membership were excluded. Future research that exam- 
ines the ecological or population differences in neighborhoods that have 
mandatory membership in neighborhood associations and those that do 
not could prove useful. A larger number of mandatory membership as- 
sociations than were represented in this project would provide for more 
meaningful comparisons. Neighborhood characteristics appear to have 
differing impacts depending on whether association membership is man- 
datory. Status may be a predictor of mandatory membership as it dropped 
in significance when the mandatory membership organizations were 
excluded. Previous research indicated that most of the neighborhood 
organizations formed in low-income areas are voluntary in form (Rich, 
1980, p. 578). 

One noteworthy relationship revealed was the negative impact that 
neighborhood stability has on organizational complexity. .This relation- 
ship was statistically significant in all multiple regression equations. A 
complex organizational structure may allow an association to better deal 
with an unstable and possibly unreliable resource base. More complex 
development of official positions could be understood to indicate that an 
association has more officials to rely on and does not have to depend on 
informal arrangements to accomplish tasks. That is, instability may en- 
courage voluntary associations to formally assign tasks and responsibili- 
ties to official positions within the structure of the organization. A less 
stable membership base means that relying on the general membership to 
fulfill roles could involve more risk. Formalization of roles and activities 
can help to insure that needed functions are carried out. Stable neighbor- 
hoods may be able to rely more on informal arrangements and positions 
within the neighborhood. An additional explanation may be that less 
stable neighborhoods. are in greater need of formalized mechanisms of 
social control. Local governments: can encourage the development and 
continued operation of neighborhood associations in less stable areas to 
assist neighborhoods in stabilizing the neighborhood and dealing with 
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- problems associated with residential turnover. Future research that fo- 
cuses on a more structured explanation of this relationship is needed. 

Results confirm and refine previous work which demonstrates that 
local population characteristics have an impact on local political activity 
and community participation (e.g., Bledsoe & Welch, 1987; Haeberle, 
1986, 1987; Huckfeldt, 1979; Hunter & Staggenborg, 1986; Hutcheson & 
Prather, 1988; Sharp, 1987). More specifically, Haeberle (1987) found 
that participation in neighborhood associations in Birmingham, Alabama, 
was influenced positively by neighborhood environmental variables, such 
as the proportion of older housing and the reciprocal of median rent, and 
negatively by total population. These indicators were stronger than the 
socioeconomic variables. As structures of neighborhood associations in 
Oklahoma City were influenced by both environmental and socioeco- 
nomic status variables, future research that examines the issue: of the 
differing impact of socioeconomic status on participation and organiza- 
tional structure is warranted. 

Additionally, the impact of neighborhood characteristics in Oklahoma 
City is consistent with results from Kansas City and Detroit. Warren 
(1977) found race to be a predictor of neighborhood functions in Detroit, 
and Sharp (1987) found race and education to be significant indicators of 
voting results in Kansas City. These and other results, combined with the 
findings from Oklahoma City, indicate that community and neighborhood 
characteristics affect not only participation but play a role in determining 
how participation manifests itself in relation to the organizational struc- 
ture of community-based organizations. The notion that community char- 
acteristics have an impact on political action holds true in a cross-city 
analysis by Hunter and Staggenborg (1986) that examined data from local 
neighborhood organizations in Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
They found that “structural characteristics of local communities and 
neighborhoods do affect political action but only indirectly: through their 
effects on resource mobilization of local organizations” (p. 179). 

Future research is needed that examines not only the relationships 
between local population characteristics and participation but the manner 
that participation structurally translates into organizational decision mak- 
ing and action. Additional cross-city comparisons, as well.as rural versus 
urban and central city versus suburban comparisons, are also warranted 
for a more thorough understanding of community participation and the 
organizational structure that participation encompasses. A further under- 
standing of the role that local population characteristics play in determin- 
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ing the functions played by community-based organizations could be 
enhanced by research that identifies the types of communities more likely 
to develop organizations that focus on adversarial relationships and those 
which focus on cooperation and service delivery. A good deal of organi- 
zational research has examined organizational structure in large institu- 
tions, such as corporations (e.g., see Mileti, Timmer, & Gillespie, 1982), 
and there are many examples of analyses of community participation in 
local organizations. This current project linked these two fields of study 
together in an examination of the impact of community population char- 
acteristics on the structure of locally based neighborhood organizations. 
Neighborhood associations serve as important sources of social ties, 

as well as serving as a means for residents to pursue important collective 
goals for the neighborhood. A survey found that a higher percentage of 
local residents gave these neighborhood associations a positive evaluation 
than they did other local city authorities such as the mayor, Chamber of 
Commerce, the city manager, and the local newspaper (Siens, 1985). 
Membership in neighborhood associations can help to encourage resi- 
dents to engage in activities that involve larger political and social 
institutions. Members of community organizations are more willing to 
join neighborhood watch programs and thus form a pool of potential 
members for other neighborhood activities (Hourihan, 1987). Also, neigh- 
borhoods serve to introduce citizens to issues that affect the neighborhood, 
the metropolis, and larger groups (Stever, 1978), and as such, the structure 
of the organizations representing these collective groups deserves further 

attention. 
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OURNAL OF FAMILY PSYCHOLOGY 

ournal of the Division of Family Psychology of the 
merican Psychologica! Association (Div. 43) 
‘ditor; Howard A. Liddle, Tempie University 






































une 
early rates: Inst. $90 / Ind. $39 / ISSN: 0893-3200 


OURNAL OF HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 

‘ublished In cooperation with the 

ssociation for Humanistic Psychology 

ditor: Thomas Greening, Psychological Service Associates 
. .provides an interdisciplinary forum for contributions and con- 
oversies in humanistic psychology as applied to personal growth, 
terpersonal encounter, social problems, and philosophical 
sues. 

uarterly: January, April, July, October 

early rates: Inst. $98 / ind. $36 / ISSN: 0022-1678 


OURNAL OF INTERPERSONAL VIOLENCE 

oncerned with the Study and Treatment of Victims and 
erpetrators of Physical and Sexual Violence 

:ditor: Jon R. Conte, University of Chicago 

. . provides a forurn for discussion of tha concerns and activities 
f professionals and researchers working in domestic violence, 
hild sexual abuse, rape and sexual assault, physical child abuse, 
nd violent crime. 

Quarterly: March, June, September, December 

early rates: inst. $90 / Ind. $38 / ISSN: 0886-2605 


OURNAL OF MANAGEMENT EDUCATION New At Sage 

ditor: Larry K. Michaelson, University of Oklahoma 

. -an international forum for the analysis and improvement of 

baching and training business students and managers. Former- 
known as the ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR TEACHING 

EVIEW, the journal is the official publication of the Organiza- 

onal Behavior Teaching Society. 

uarterly: February, May, August, November 

barly rates: Inst. $80 / ind, $35 ASSN: 1052-5629 


OURNAL OF MENTAL HEALTH COUNSELING 
ficis! Publication of the 
merican Mentai Heaith Counselors Association 
ditor: Lawrence Gersteln, Bal! State University 
. disseminates pertinent theory, therapeutic applications, and 
search related to mental health counseling. 
uarterly: January, April, July, October 
arly rates: Inst. $72 / ind. $30 / ISSN: 0193-1830 





critical evaluation of a particular Subjeul, avsiiavis ol Tecer 
literature in the field of city and regional planning, an 
biographical ey ae 

First Sage issue: August 1990 / Quarterly: Aug., Nov., Feb., Ma 
Yearly rates: Inst. $80 / ind. $30 / ISSN: 0885-4122 


JOURNAL OF RESEARCH IN CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
Published In Cooperation with the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
Editor: Vincent O'Leary, SUNY, Albany 
Editor-Elect: Jeffrey Fagan, Autgers rere" 
.. f@ports on original research in crime and delinquency, ney 
theory, and the critical analyses of theories and concepts especial 
ly pertinent to research development in this field. 

uarterly: February, May, August, November 
Yearly rates: Inst. $108 / ind $39 / ISSN: 0022-4278 


JOURNAL OF URBAN HISTORY l 

Editor: David Goldfield, University of North Carolina, Charlott 
. , Studies the history of cities and urban societies in ail period: 
of human history and in all geographical areas of the world, 
Quarterly: November, February, May, August 

Yearly rates: Inst. $110 / ind. $36 / ISSN: 0096-1442 


KNOWLEDGE: 

Creation, Diffusion, Utilization 

Editor: Robert Rich, University of illinois wl 
.. -provides a forum for researchers, policymakers, Ral 
managers, and practitioners engaged in the process of knowledg 
development which includes the processes of creation, diffusior 
and utilization. 

Quarterly: September, Decernber, March, June 

Yearly rates: inst. $108 / Ind. $40 / ISSN: 0164-0259 


LATIN AMERICAN PERSPECTIVES 
A Journal on Capitalism and Socialism 
Managing Edltor: Ronald H. Chilcote, 
University of California, Riverside 
.. discusses and debates critical issues relating to capitalisrr 
imperialism, and socialism as they affect individuals, societies 
and nations throughout the Americas. 
Quarterly: January, April, July, October 
Yearly rates: Inst. $106 / Ind. $35 / ISSN: 0094-582X 


MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION QUARTERLY = 
An international Journal 

Editors: Paul ©. Felngold, USC, 

Christine Kelly, New York University, 

Larry R. Smeltzer, Arizona State University, and 

JoAnne Yates, MiT 

. .. brings together communication research from a wide variet 
of flalds, with a focus on managerial and organizational effec 
rial ia Includes book reviews and notes from professionals i 
the field. 

Quarterly: August, November, fee May 

Yearly rates: inst. $96 / Ind. $35 / ISSN: 0893-3189 


MODERN CHINA 

An International Quarterly of History and Social Sclence 

Editor: Phillp C.C. Huang, University of California, Los Angele 
. . .ehcourages a new interdisciplinary scholarship and dialogu 
on China's ongoing revolutionary experience. 

Quarterly: January, April, July, October a 
Yearly rates: Inst. $110 / ind. $42 / ISSN: 0097-7004 z 


PEACE & CHANGE 
rane by the Councli on Peace Research In Histor 
(CPRH) & the Consortlum on Peace Research, Education an 
Development (COPRED) 
Editors: Robert D. Schulzinger & Paul Wehr, 

University of Colcrado-Bouider 
...publishes scholarly and interpretive articles related to th 
achieving of a peaceful, just, and humane society. It seeks t 
transcend national, disciplinary, and occupational boundaries an 
to build bridges between peace research, education, and actior 
Quarterly: January, April, July, October 
Yearly rates: Inst. $72 / ind, $34 / ISSN: 0149-0508 


New Formi 
PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY BULLETIN 
Journal of the Society for Personality and Soclai Psycholog 
Editor: Richard E. Petty, Ohio State University 
. . publishes theoretical articles and empirical reports of researe 
in all areas of personality and social psychology. 
Effective February 1991 New Larger Format 
Bimonthly: February, April, June, August, October December. 
Yearly rates: inst. $150 / ind. $48 / ISSN: 0146-1672 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Editors: John O'Neill, 1.C. Jarvie, J.N. Hattlangadl, 

J.O. Wisdom, York University, Toronto 

.. Publishes articles, discussions, symposia, literature ey 
and more of interest both to philosophers concerned with t 
social sciences and to social scientists concerned with th 
philosophical foundations of their subject. 

Quarterly: March, June, September, December 

Yearly rates: inst. $80 / ind. $36 / ISSN: 0048-3931 


.. .provides a forum for the diverse orientations in the study ot 
political ideas, including the history of political thought, modern 
theory, conceptual analysis, and polemic argumentation, 
Quarterly: February, May, August, November 

Yearly rates: Inst. $110 7 Ind. $38 / ISSN: 0090-5917 


PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPING SOCIETIES 

A Journal Published by the Centre of Advanced Study 
in hology, University of Allahabad, india 

Chief Editor: Durgenand Sinha, National Fellow, 


"smn indian Council for Social Science Research, New Delhi 
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. . -provides a forum for psychologists from different parts of the 
world who are concerned with problems of developing societies. 
The journal will publish theoretical, empirical, and review papers 
which help to further understanding of the problems of these 
societies. 

Biannually: March and September 

Yearly rates: Inst. $52 / Ind. $26 


PUBLIC FINANCE QUARTERLY 

Editor: J. Ronnle Davis, University of New Orleans—Lakefront 
. . «Studies the theory, policy, and institutions related to the alloca- 
tion, distribution, and stabilization functions within the public sec- 
tor of the economy. 

Quarterly: January, April, July, October 

Yearly rates: Inst. $128 / ind. $48 / ISSN: 0048-5853 


QUALITATIVE HEALTH RESEARCH 

Editor: Janice M. Morse, University of Alberta 
. . -provides an interdisciplinary forum that will enhance health 
care and further the development and understanding of qualitative 
research methods in health care wn 

First issue: February 1991 / Quarterly: Feb., May, Aug., Nov. 
Yearly rates: inst. $75 / ind. $35 / ISSN: 1049-7323 


RATIONALITY AND SOCIETY 

Editar: James S. Coleman, University of Chicago 

. - focuses on the growing contributions of rational-action based 
theory, and the questions and controversies surrounding this 
growth. The journal publishes work in social theory and social 
research based on the rational-action paradigm, as well as work 
challenging this paradigm. 

Quarterly: January, April, July, October 

Yearly rates; Inst. $96 / Ind. $38 / ISSN: 1043-4631 


RESEARCH ON AGING 

A Quarterly of Social Gerontology and Adult Development 

Editors: Rhonda JV. Montgomery, Institute of Gerontology, 
Wayne State University, and 

Edgar F. Borgatta, /nstitute on Aging, University of Washington 

...@ journal of interdisciplinary research on current issues, 

methodological and research problems in the study of the aged. 

Quarterly: March, June, September December 

Yearly rates: inst. $110 / ind. $39 / ISSN: 0164-0275 


RESEARCH ON SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE 
Editor: Bruce A. Thyer, University of Georgia 
. . -iş devoted to the publication of empirical research concern- 
ing methods and outcomes of social work practice. Social work 
practice is broadly interpreted to refer to the application of inten- 
tionally designed social work intervention programs to problems 
of societal and/or interpersonal importance. 

First Issue: January 1991 / Quarterly: Jan., April, July, Oct. 
Yearly rates: Inst. $75 / Ind. $35 / ISSN: 1049-7315 


SAGE FAMILY STUDIES ABSTRACTS 

.. abstracts major articles, reports, books and other materials 
on policy, theory, and research relating to the family, traditional 
and alternative lifestyles, therapy and counseling. 

Quarterly: February, May, August, November 

Yearly rates; inst. $198 / ind. $69 / ISSN: 0164-0283 


SAGE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION ABSTRACTS 

.. publishes cross-indexed abstracts covering recent literature 
lus related citations) on all aspects of public administration. 
ntries are drawn from books, articles, pamphlets, government 

publications, significant speeches, legislative research studies, 

and other fugitive material. 

Quarterly: April, July, October, January 

Yearly rates: inst. $198 / Ind. $69 / ISSN: 0094-6958 


SAGE URBAN STUDIES ABSTRACTS 

.. -Publishes cross-indexed abstracts of important recent 
literature (plus related citations) on all aspects of urban studies: 
government and administration, policy, transportation, spatial 
analysis, planning, social analysis, community studies, educa- 
tion, finance and economics, law, management, environment, and 
comparative urban analysis. 

Quarterly: February, May, August, November 

Yearly rates: Inst. $198 / Ind, $69 / ISSN: 0090-5747 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, & HUMAN VALUES 

Sponsored by the Society for Social Studies of Science (4S) 
Editor: Susan E. Cozzens, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
.. -contains research and commentary on the development and 
dynamics of science and technology, including their involvement 
iN politics, society, and culture. 

Quarterly: January, April, July, October 

Yearly rates: Inst. $90 / ind, $42 / ISSN: 0162-2439 


New 


New 


Editor: Vavid Urookall, University OF Alao 
.. .publishes theoretical and empirical papers related to’ 
man-machine, and machine simulations of social proc 

featured are theoretical papers about simulations in researc 
teaching, empirical studies, and technical papers on new 
ing techniques. 

Quarterly: March, June, September, December 

Yearly rates: inst. $116 / ind. $39 / ISSN; 1046-8781 


SMALL GROUP RESEARCH Name 
An international Journal of Theory, Investigation, an: 
Application {Incorporating Small Group Behavior and 
international Journal of Smali Group Research) 
Editors: Charles Garvin, University of Michigan, and 
Richard Brian Polley, Lewis & Clark College 

. « presents research, theoretical advancements, and emp 
supported applications with respect to all types of small g 
Through advancing the systematic study of small groups, t 
terdiscipplinary purna seeks to increase communication € 
all who are professionally interested in group phenomen 
Quarterly: February, May, August, Novamber 

Yearly rates: Inst. $110 / ind. $42 / ISSN: 1046-4964 


SMR/SOCIOLOGICAL METHODS AND RESEARCH 
Editor: J. Scott Long, indiana University 

...@ leading journal of quantitative research and methot 
in the social sciences. 

Quarterly: August, November, February, May 

Yearly rates: inst. $120 / ind. $45 / ISSN: 0049-1241 i 


SOUTH ASIA JOURNAL 

A Quarterly of the indian Council for South Asian Coop 

Editor: Professor Bimal Prasad, School of international S| 
Jawaharlal Nehru University | 

. . . provides analyses of regional and national political, eco: 

historical, and cultural issues among the nations of Sout!! 

Quarterly: July, October, January, April 

Yearly rates: Inst. $68 / Ind. $32 / ISSN: 0970-4868 ! 


STUDIES IN HISTORY 

Editor: S. Gopal, Centre for Historical Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

. . reflects the expansion and diversification that has oc 

in historical research in India in recent years. 

Biannuaily: February and August 

Yearly rates: Inst. $56 / Ind. $28 / ISSN: 0257-6430 


URBAN AFFAIRS QUARTERLY 
Editors: Dennis R. Judd and Donald Phares, 

both at University of Missouri, St. Louis 
.. -emphasizes state-of-the-art research and scholarly ar 
on urban themes: urban life, metropolitan systems, 
economic development, and urban policy. Historical and 
cultural perspectives add to its interdisciplinary features 
Quarterly: September, December, March, June 
Yearly rates: inst. $108 / Ind. $38 / ISSN: 0042-0816 


WESTERN JOURNAL OF NURSING RESEARCH 

A Forum for Communicating Nursing Research 
Editor: Pamela J. Brink, University of Alberta | 
...an innovative forum for scholarly debate, as well 
research and theoretical. papers. Clinical studies have co: 
taries and rebuttals. Departments deal with current issues n 
ing research. 

Bimonthly: February, April, June, August, October, Decen 
Yearly rates: Inst. $120 / ind, $52 / ISSN: 0193-9459 


WORK AND OCCUPATIONS 

An International Sociological Journal 

Editor: Curt Tausky, University of Massachusetts, Ame 
.,.an international forum for sociological research and 
in the substantive areas of work, occupations, leisure — 
Structures and interrelationships. 

Quarterly: February, May, August, November 

Yearly rates: Inst. $99 / ind. $36 / ISSN: 0730-8884 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 

A Quarterly Journal of Research, Theory, & Applicat 
Editors: Roger D. Cherry & Kelth Walters, Ohio State Uni 
and Stephen P. Witte 
...provides a forum for the free exchange of ideas, theo 
viewpoints, and methodological approaches that better defir 
further develop thought and practice in the exciting study 
written word. 

Quarterly: January, April, July, Octeber 

Yearly rates: Inst. $108 / Ind. $39 / ISSN: 0741-0883 


YOUTH & SOCIETY 

Editor: David Gottlieb, University of Houston 

.. brings together interdisciplinary empirical studies 
theoretical papers on the broad social and political implic 
of youth culture and development: concentration is prima 
the age span from mid-adolescence through young adul 
Quarterly: September, December, March, June 
Yearly rates: inst. $106 / Ind. $36 / ISSN: 0044-T18X | 
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ralty Council for Educatlonal Administration 

r: Ann Weaver Hart, University of Utah 

raks to stimulate critical thought and to disserninate the 
‘knowledge about research and practice in educational 
istration. 

ly: February, May, August, November 

rates: Insi, $90 / Ind. $36 / ISSN: 0013-161X 


ray In cooperation with the 













“ATIONAL POLICY Taw. To: Dorwin 
: Philip Altbach, Gall P Kelly, Hugh G. Petrie, Lots Wels 


national, and international level. An interdisciplinary 
active illuminates important debates in education with a 


rly: March, June, September, December 
fates; inst. $90 / ind. $34 / ISSN: 0895-9048 









TIN OF PEACE PROPOSALS 

hed under the auspices of the 

atlonal Peace Research Association 

: bag Barth, international Peace Research institute, Olso 
rly: March, June, September, December 


UE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

: Steven Nugent, Goldsmiths’ College London, and 
Pels, University of Amsterdam, et al 

tly: March, June, September December 

ue: March 1991 


ENT SOCIOLOGY 

rnal of The International Sociological Association 
‘ William Outhwalte, University of Sussex 

times a year: Spring, Summer Winter 


PMENT AND CHANGE 

ved on behalf of the institute of Social Studies, The Haque 
: Martin Doornbos, Henk Van Roosmalen, and 

i Saith, institute of Social Studies 

tly: January, April, July, October 


OPMENT POLICY REVIEW 

urnal of the Overseas Development Institute 
Shella Page, Overseas Development institute 
ly: March, dune, September, December 


URSE AND SOCIETY 

ional Journal for the Study of Discourse and 
unication in their Social, Political and Cultural Contexts 
Teune A Van Dijk, University of Amsterdam 

ly: January, April, July, October 

ue: July 1990 


MIC AND INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

rational Journal 

Rudolf Meidner, Arbetsiivscentrum (The Swedish 
for Working Life) Stockholm 

ly: February, May, August, November 


EAN HISTORY QUARTERLY 
R.M. Bilnkhorn, University of Lancaster 
fy: January, April, July, October 


EAN JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATION 
z Jay G. Blumier, University of Leeds, 
McQuail, University of Amsterdam, and 
Ik Rosengren, University of Lund 

ly: March, June, September, December 


SM & PSYCHOLOGY 
rational Journal 
| Sue Wilkinson, Coventry Polytechnic 
¡mes a year: Spring, Summer Winter 
a: Spring 1997 
ANALYSIS 
urnal of Group Analytic Psychotherapy 


Malcom Pines, The Tavistock Clinic 
ly: March, June, September, December 


ATIONAL REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 
James Sundquist, Brookings institution, Washington 
; March, June, September, December 


JATIONAL SOCIAL WORK 
Francls Turner, York University, Ontario 
y: January, April, July, October 


ATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

af of the International Seclological Association 
Martin Ailbrow, University College, Cardiff 

z March, June, September, December 





















blishes research on educational policy and practice atthe . 


Journals Available From Sage, London 


For more information and rates contact: 
ge Publications, Ltd., Journal Marketing Department, 6 Bonhill Street, EC2A 4PU, England 


...provides abstracts drawn from more than 140 profession. 
Journals relating to educational administration. ' 
Quarterly: January, April, July, October 

Yearly rates: Inst, $198 / ind. $69 / ISSN: 6013-1607 


EDUCATION and URBAN SOCIETY 


.. provides, through theme-organized issues prepared unde 
guest editors, a forum for social scientific research on educatior 
as a social institution within urban environments, the politics c 
education, and educational institutions and processes as agent | a 


of social change. 
Quarterly: November, February, May, August 
Yearly rates: inst. $100 / ind. $36 / ISSN: 0013-1245 


URBAN EDUCATION 

Editor: Warren Button, SUNY, Buffalo 
.. .exists to improve the quality of urban education by makin 
the results of relevant empirical and scholarly inquiry from 
variety of fields more widely available, 

Quartarly: April, July, October, January 

Yearly rates: inst. $110 / Ind. $36 / ISSN: 0042-0853 


JOURNAL OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 

Editors: Walter Laqueur and George L. Mosse, 
University of Wisconsin 

Quarterly: January, April, July, October 


JOURNAL OF PEACE RESEARCH 
Published under the auspices of the 
International Peace Research Association, Oslo 
Editor: Nils Petter Gleditsch, 

international Peace Research institute, Oslo 
Quarterly: February, May, August, November 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL AND PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
E....ur: Steve Duck, University of lowa 
Quarterly: February, May, August, November 


JOURNAL OF THEORETICAL POLITICS 
Editors: Richard Kimber, University of Keele, 
Jan-Erik Lane, University of Lund, and 
Elinor Ostrom, indiana Universi 

Quarterly: January, April, July, October 


MEDIA, CULTURE & SOCIETY 

Editors: Nicholas Garnham, Paddy Scannell, Colln Sparke 
Polytechnic of Central London, 

Philip Schlesinger, Thames Polytechnic, 

John Corner, University of Liverpool, and 

Nancy Wood, University of Sussex 

Quarterly: January, April, duly, October 


SAGE RACE RELATIONS ABSTRACTS 
Published on behalf of the 

Institute of Race Relations, London 

Editor: Louls Kushnick, University of Manchester 
Quarterly: February, May, August, November 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY INTERNATIONAL 

Editors: Robert L. Burden, University of Exeter, and 
Caven S. Mcloughlin, Kent State University, Ohio 
Quarterly: February, May, August, November 


SOCIAL COMPASS 

International Review of Soclology of Religion 
Director: F. Houtard 

Editor: A. Bastenler, University of Louvain, Belgium 
Quarterly: March, June, September, December 


SOCIAL SCIENCE INFORMATION 

Published under the auspices of the Malson des Sclences de 
l'Homme, with the collaboration of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes en Sclences Sociales, Paris 

Editors: Elina Almasy and Anne Rocha-Perazzo 

Quarteriy: February, May, August, November 


SOCIAL STUDIES OF SCIENCE 

An International Review of Research 

in the Socla! Dimensions of Sclence and Technology 
Editor: David Edge, University of Edinburgh 

Co-Editor: Roy MacLeod, University of Sydney, Australia 
Quarterly: February, May, August, November 


THEORY & PSYCHOLOGY 

Edited by: Hendrikus J. Stam, University of Calgary 
Quarterly: February, May, August, November 

First issue: February 1991 


THEORY, CULTURE & SOCIETY 

Ss In Critical Social Sclence 

Editor: Mike Featherstone, Teesside Polytechnic 
Quarterly: February, May, August, November 
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Operations Freie Methods 
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Tests of Significance Henkel 
Cohort Analysis Glenn 
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Comparison Levine 
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Reynolds ` 
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Hittebrand / Laing / Rosenthal 
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Kim / Mueller 
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Game Theory Zagare 

Using Published Data Jacob 

Bayesian Statistical Inference iverson 
Cluster Analysis Aidenderfor / Blashfeld 
Linear Probability, Logit, Probit 
Models Aidnch / Nelson 

Event History Anatysis Atsan 
Canonical Correlation Analysts 


Thompson 

Models for Innovation Diffusion 
Mahajan / Peterson 

Basic Content Analysts, 2nd Ed. Weber | 
Multiple srs raga in Practice 
Berry / Feidma 

Stochastic Paanila Regression 
Models Newbold / Bos 

Using Microcomputers In Research 
Madron / Tate / Brookshire 

Secondary Analysis of suny Data 
Kiecolt / Nathan 

Multivariate Analysis ol Variance Bray / 
Maxwed 


The Logic of Causal Order Davis 
introduction to Linear Gos! 
Programming igizo 

Understanding Regression Analysis 
Schroeder / Sjoquist / Stephan 
Randomized Response Fox / Tracy 
Meta-Anatysls Wolf 

Linear Programming Feiring 

Multiple Comparisons Kockars / Sax 
information Theory Kappendod? i 
Survey Questions Converse / Pressa ` 
Latent Class Anatysis McCutcheon | 
Three-Way Seating and Clustering 
Arabie / Carrol / DeSarbo , 
Q-Nethodology McKeown / Thomas 
Analyzing Decision Making Louviere 
Rasch Models for Measurement 
Andach { 


Principal Componsnis Analysis 

Dunteman l 

Pooled Time Sertes Anatysis Sayrs 

Analyzing Complex Survey Data 

Lee / Fortholer / Larimor 

Interaction Effects In Muttiple 

Regression Jaccard / Tumisi / Wan 

Understanding Significance Testing 
Mohr 


Experimental Design and Anstysis 
Brown / Melamed 

Metric Scaling Weler / Romney ; 
Longitudinal Research Menard 

Expert Systems Senfer / Brent / Furbee 
Data Theory and Dimensional Analysis 
Jacoby 
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-REFOUNDING PUBLIC 
“ADMINISTRATION 


by GARY L. WAMSLEY, CHARLES T. GOODSELL, 
JOHN A. ROHR, PHILIP S. KRONENBERG, ORION F. 
WHITE, JAMES F. WOLF, all at Virginia Tech, 
CAMILLA M. STIVERS, Evergreen State College, 
Olympia, Washington 
& ROBERT N. BACHER, Executive for Admin., Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Chicago, Illinois 


“ 


In general, public administration has been accorded only 
brief periods of acceptance. As a result, public administrators 
have not perceived their authority as legitimate. In 1982, in 
response to “‘bureaucrat bashing’ by both the Carter and 
Reagan administrations (and two prior administrations), a group 
of leading academics in public administration convened to 
analyze the present and future development of public admini- 
stration. The results of this meeting, the Blacksburg Confer- 
ence, were published in a controversial and widely dissemi- 
nated paper, which became known as the Blacksburg Mani- 
festo. The authors called for redefining the terms of the Ameri- 
can political dialogue so as to foster the acceptance of. public 
administrators as constitutional officers with a legitimate role in 
governing America. 








Refounding Public Administration extends the dialogue 
of the Blacksburg Manifesto, redefines the legitimate role of the 
public administrator, and creates a normative theory of devel- 
opment of American public administration. Offering a unique 
balance, this volume includes an appendix containing both 
a he and negative reactions from many prominent figures in 

e field. 


1990 (Winter) / 368 pages / $39.95(c) 
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IMAGES AND IDENTITIES `` 
IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


edited by HENRY D. KASS, Lewis and Clark College 
& BAYARD L. CATRON, George Washington University 


The role and legitimacy of public administration in the 
United States has always been problematical. While Americans 
have recognized the need for an administrative establishment: 
since revolutionary times, they have feared the potential powér_!-" > $ 
of an administrative elite to undermine cherished individual a 
freedoms. e a 





' This volume brings together respected scholars whoexplore `~, : 
alternative bases upon which to legitimate public administra: °° ` 
tion in the American system of government. Utilizing Gareth 
Morgan’s concept of ‘‘imaginization,”’ this volume attempts to 
redefine and develop legitimating concepts for public admini-. 
stration in order to reshape the field. The contributors conclude 
that the legitimacy of American public administration résts on 
the legitimacy of the political community itself and the admin- - 
istrators’ ability to serve and represént that community. Various 
issues are examined, including pluralism, ethical issues of 
justice and welfare, and the narrow, technical-instrumentalrole =, | 
_ in which public administrators have often been cast. In this. - -J 
volume, the contributors first identify the historical roots and | 
conceptual branches of public administration; describe the 
major institutional roles public administration has played in 
government; and, analyze the future of American public ad- _ 
ministration. | 4 

1990 (Spring) / 272 pages / $36.00 (c) / $17.95 (p) 
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